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THE  STORY  OF  MARCEL,  THE  LITTLE  METTRAY 

COLONIST. 


CHAPTER  I. 


“  O  grief  beyond  all  other  griefs  !  when  fate 
First  leaves  the  young  heart  desolate 
In  the  wide  world.”  Moore. 


It  was  at  the  close  of  the  memo¬ 
rable  26th  of  June,  1848,  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  days  of  that  sanguinary 
strife  called  “  the  Revolution,”  which 
had  desolated  Paris  since  the  month 
of  February,  that  a  man,  dressed  in 
a  torn  and  blood-stained  blouse,  his 
face  and  hands  black  with  gunpow¬ 
der,  and  carrying  a  gun  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  climbed  hastily  the  dark,  dirty 
staircase  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Parcheminerie.  He  was  followed  by 
a  miserable-looking  child  of  appa¬ 
rently  about  eight  years  old,  whose 
little,  trembling  legs  managed  with 
difficulty  to  keep  up  with  the  long 
strides  of  the  individual  before  him, 
who  from  time  to  time  looked  back 
to  see  that  he  was  coming. 

On  reaching  the  third  story,  the 
revolutionist,  for  such  he  evidently 
was,  opened  a  door,  and  entered  a 
dismal,  bad-smelling  room  of  poverty- 


stricken  aspect.  A  woman  01  about 
forty  was  there,  busily  occupied  over 
a  small  iron  furnace  casting  lead  bul¬ 
lets,  of  which  a  number  ready  for  use 
were  lying  on  the  dirty  brick  floor 
beside  her. 

“Here  they  are,  all  hot,  all  hot,” 
cried  she  with  a  fierce  laugh  as  he 
came  in.  “  I  don’t  keep  you  waiting 
for  your  tools,  you  see  ;  there’s  not  a 
citizen  of  Paris  that  has  a  better  help¬ 
mate  than  you,  Auguste  ;  is  there, 
now  ?  And  I’m  as  ready  with  my 
knife  as — but  what  have  you  there  ?” 
And  the  dreadful  woman  strode  for¬ 
ward  a  step  as  she  caught  sight  of 
the  child,  half-hidden  behind  her 
husband. 

“  It’s  a  poor  little  devil  I  picked 
up  on  a  barricade,”  replied  Auguste. 
“  Ma  foi  !  I  believe  that  he  had  fol¬ 
lowed  his  father  to  the  fight,  where 
the  citizen  received  his  passport  for 
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the  other  world  ;  the  little  one  had 
hooked  himself  on  to  the  corpse,  and 
I  had  some  trouble  to  loosen  his 
hold,  and  afterward  to  put  him  on 
his  legs  again  ;  but  a  drop  of  brandy 
did  it  at  last,  and  here  he  is !” 

“  And  what  on  earth  are  we  to  do 
with  him  ?”  vociferated  the  woman, 
who  had  listened  to  this  explanation 
with  many  a  shrug  and  menacing 
gesture.  “  I  shall  not  feed  him,  I  tell 
you.  Where’s  the  grub  to  come  from, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?” 

“  Come,  now,”  said  Auguste  sooth¬ 
ingly,  “be  reasonable, do.  Now  that 
the  dog’s  dead,  you  can  give  him  the 
bones  and  lickings,  can’t  you?  It 
won’t  cost  more  to  keep  this  little 
wretch  than  it  did  to  keep  the  dog. 
Not  so  much,  I  believe.” 

“  He’s  not  worth  either  bones  or 
lickings,”  screamed  the  wife.  “  Me- 
dor  earned  his  living,  while  this 
beast  of  a  child  ” — here  she  caught 
the  frightened  boy  by  the  arm  and 
whirled  him  violently  round — “hasn’t 
the  strength  of  a  fly !” 

“  He’ll  be  able  to  pick  up  rags  in 
a  day  or  two,  Pelagie,  you  will  see  ; 
Come,  now,  let  us  keep  him.  Here, 
sit  down,  young  one.”  And  Auguste 
pushed  the  child  down  on  a  wooden 
stool. 

Pelagie  stormed,  but  Auguste  at 
last  gained  the  day,  and  even  obtain¬ 
ed  a  crust  of  bread  for  the  wretch¬ 
ed  little  creature,  whose  large  eyes 
glanced  from  the  one  to  the  other  of 
the  speakers  while  they  debated  his 
fate.  His  thin,  pale  cheek  still  bore 
the  traces  of  the  tears  he  had  shed 
when  his  father  fell,  shot  through  the 
heart,  on  the  barricade,  and  his  little 
blouse  and  torn  trousers  were  stained 
with  his  father’s  blood  ! 

We  shall  not  repeat  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  the  husband  and  wife  on  the 
events  of  the  day — that  day  when 
the  infatuated  workpeople  and  prole- 
taires  of  Paris  murdered  the  vene¬ 


rable  priest  who,  obedient  to  the  call 
of  his  sacred  duties,  had  come  to 
the  scene  of  strife  and  slaughter  to 
preach  mercy  and  forbearance.  “  The 
shepherd  gives  his  life  for  his  sheep,” 
and,  “  May  my  blood  be  the  last 
shed,”  were  the  last  words  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Affre.  Alas !  when  the  torch 
of  citfil  war  is  once  lighted,  men  seem 
to  grow  mad ;  the  fiercest  passions  of 
humanity  are  let  loose,  and  rui-n  and 
death  seem  alone  able  to  end  the 
struggle.  So  has  it  ever  been  with  the 
excitable  people  of  Paris  ;  so  will  it 
ever  be  with  the  ignorant  and  vicious. 

Many  fell  after  the  good  archbish¬ 
op,  and  among  them  Auguste  Vau- 
trin.  He  had  gone  off,  carrying  with 
him  the  newly-made  bullets,  and 
leaving  the  child  whose  life  he  had 
probably  saved ;  he  returned  no 
more.  A  neighbor  whispered  to  Pela¬ 
gie  that  same  night  that  her  husband 
was  lyingdead  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
but  the  depraved  and  unloving  wife 
did  not  care  to  reclaim  his  body,  and 
all  that  was  left  of  the  miserable  man 
was  consequently  thrown  ignomini- 
ously  into  the  common  grave  of  the 
misguided  revolutionists. 

CHAPTER  II. 

“  Pinn’d,  beaten,  cold,  pinch’d,  threaten’d,  and 
abused, 

His  efforts  punish’d  and  his  food  refused, 

Awake  tormented,  soon  aroused  from  sleep, 

Struck  if  he  wept,  and  yet  compelled  to  weep, 

The  trembling  boy  dropped  down,  and  strove  to 
pray, 

Received  a  blow,  and  trembling  turned  away.” 

Crabbk. 

Pelagie  Vautrin,  now  a  widow, 
continued  to  gain  her  living  as  before. 
She  was  what  is  called  in  France  a 
“  merchant  of  the  four  seasons,”  that 
is,  a  costermonger,  hawking  about 
the  streets  in  a  handcart  the  differ¬ 
ent  vegetables  and  fruits  of  each  sea¬ 
son,  sometimes  even  venturing  on  a 
load  of  salt  mackerel,  sometimes  of 
dried  figs.  She  was  a  strong,  mas¬ 
culine-looking  virago,  who  might  have 
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gained  a  tolerable  living,  for  one  day 
with  another  brought  her  in  about 
three  francs,  had  she  not  been  given 
to  drink.  Every  bargain  she  made 
either  to  buy  or  to  sell  was  ratified 
bv  a  glass  of  brandy,  so  that  by  the 
time  she  had  emptied  her  cart,  her 
pocket  was  nearly  empty  too.  At  all 
times  without  gentleness  or  pity,  she 
became  almost  ferocious  when  ex¬ 
cited  by  liquor,  and  it  was  a  cruel 
fate  that  had  made  the  little  orphan 
fall  into  her  hands.  He,’  poor  fel¬ 
low,  seemed  to  be  quite  friendless. 
Questioned  and  cross-questioned  by 
Pelagie  and  her  neighbors,  he  could 
give  no  further  account  of  himself 
than  that  he  was  called  Marcel,  and 
that  his  father  was  shot  on  the  barri¬ 
cade  ;  the  child  shuddered  each  time 
that  he  was  forced  to  answer  this.  He 
appeared  never  to  have  known  his 
mother,  replying  always  that  he  had 
lived  with  his  father,  only  with  his 
father,  and  nobody  else.  He  was  a 
slight,  elegantly  formed  boy,  with  the 
intelligent,  delicate  features  peculiar 
to  the  true  Parisian.  Timid  and  ner¬ 
vous,  he  trembled  each  time  that  Pe¬ 
lagie  addressed  him,  and  implicitly 
obeyed  her  slightest  order. 

During  the  two  days  that  followed 
the  death  of  Auguste,  Pelagie  re¬ 
mained  shut  up  in  her  dirty,  close¬ 
smelling  room.  Whether  she  feared 
that  the  restoration  of  public  order 
might  expose  her  to  the  unpleasant 
observation  of  the  law,  or  that  the 
loss  of  her  husband  did  really  some¬ 
what  affect  her,  we  know  not ;  certain 
it  is  that  she  staid  quietly  at  home, 
and  even  shared  the  bread  and  boiled 
beef  that  a  neighbor  had  fetched  for 
her  from  a  gargote ,  or  poor  eating- 
house,  near  by,  with  Marcel.  He  had 
been  provided  with  a  heap  of  rags 
for  a  bed,  and  permitted  to  sleep. 
A.nd  for  two  nights,  poor  boy,  he  had 
slept  as  children,  happily  the  poor 
as  veil  as  the  rich,  only  can  sleep — 


forgetful  of  the  past  and  unthinking 
of  the  future.  Put  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  Pelagie  got  up  in 
full  possession  of  all  her  wonted 
energy  and  brutality. 

“  Out  of  bed,  little  beggar  !”  were 
her  first  words,  as  she  pushed  the 
sleeping  child  with  her  foot ;  “  out  of 
bed  ;  you  must  begin  to  work  for  your 
bread.  Now,  listen  to  me,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  as  Marcel,  with  a  scared  look, 
started  up  ready-dressed  from  his  bed 
of  rags  ;  “  listen,  do  you  hear,  to  me. 
You  will  go  search  for  all  the  bits 
of  old  iron,  old  nails,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  that  you  can  find  in  the 
streets  and  gutters.  Here  is  a  lea¬ 
thern  bag  to  put  them  in  ;  do  you 
see  ?  I  shall  tie  it  about  your  waist, 
and  take  care  you  don’t  lose  it.  And 
here  is  a  basket  and  a  hook  ;  with 
this  hook  you  will  catch  up  all  the 
pieces  of  paper  and  rag  that  you  see, 
and  put  them  into  the  basket.  Now, 
mind  what  you’re  about :  I  shall  have 
an  eye  on  you,  wherever  you  may  be. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  bread  ;  and  don’t 
come  back  until  your  basket  is  full, 
or  I  shall  skin  you.” 

So  saying,  she  thrust  the  bewilder  ¬ 
ed,  frightened  boy  out  of  the  door, 
which  she  shut  immediately,  leaving 
him  to  grope  his  way  down  the  dark, 
crazy  staircase  as  he  best  might. 

After  two  or  three  falls  he  reached 
the  door  of  the  house,  and  found 
himself  in  the  narrow,  filthy  gutter 
called  the  Rue  dela  Parcheminerie — 
one  of  the  impure,  airless  thorough¬ 
fares  of  that  old  Paris  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  ruler  of  France  is  levelling  to 
give  place  to  wide,  healthful,  hand¬ 
some  streets  and  squares.  He  stood 
a  moment  hesitating  whether  he 
should  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
when  the  voice  of  Pelagie  calling  to 
him  from  the  window  above  made 
him  lookup.  “Be  off!”  she  scream¬ 
ed.  “  I’m  watching  you,  and  mind 
you  bring  me  back  all  you  get  i” 
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The  child  shouldered  his  basket 
and  ran  on.  Turning  the  corner  and 
out  of  sight  of  his  fierce  protectress, 
if  we  may  call  her  so,  he  stopped, 
poor  little  fellow  !  His  basket  and 
hook  dropped  to  the  ground,  as  with 
a  gesture  of  despair  he  threw  up  his 
hands  toward  heaven  and  cried 
aloud,  “  O  my  father  !  my  father  !” 

The  cry  and  the  gesture  were  not 
addressed  to  that  Heavenly  Father 
whose  eye  was  then  as  ever  upon 
him,  full  of  pity  and  mercy  though 
unseen  and  incomprehensible,  for  the 
unhappy  orphan  knew  not  how  to 
pray ;  but  we  can  believe  that  it  was 
heard  and  answered,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  direct  supplication  to  the 
throne  of  grace  ;  not  then,  perhaps, 
but  in  the  fulness  of  that  time  which 
he  hath  chosen  for  our  consolation. 
A  moment  after,  the  boy  gathered  up 
his  fallen  basket  and  hook  and  dili¬ 
gently  set  to  work.  Not  a  rag  or 
scrap  of  paper  escaped  his  searching 
eye.  Nails  and  metal  buttons,  and 
bits  of  old  iron,  and  many  a  flatten¬ 
ed  bullet  that  had  probably  dene 
some  deadly  work,  all  found  their 
way  into  his  basket  or  his  leathern 
bag. 

Toward  twelve  o’clock  he  found 
himself  near  the  fountain  in  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  Place ;  tired  and  hot,  he  took 
a  drink,  and,  seating  himself  on  the 
curbstone  near  by,  began  to  eat  the 
piece  of  bread  that  Pelagie  had  given 
him  that  morning.  His  appetite  was 
good,  and  he  enjoyed  his  dry  crust 
better  than  many  a  rich  man  did  his 
sumptuous  dinner  that  day.  His  lit¬ 
tle  teeth  went  so  busily  and  vigorous¬ 
ly  to  work,  that  a  hackney-coachman 
belonging  to  the  coach-stand  in  the 
place,  and  who  was  lazily  contem¬ 
plating  humanity  from  his  box-seat, 
after  watching  him  awhile  with  admi¬ 
ration,  threw  him  a  sou,  telling  him  to 
buy  some  sausage,  because  he  de¬ 
served  something  for  the  way  in 
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which  he  attacked  that  piece  ot 
brick-bat. 

“  He  has  teeth  like  a  rat,”  cried 
the  coachman,  grinning,  to  one  of 
his  comrades  ;  “  the  way  he  nibbles 
that  crust,  that’s  as  hard  as  the  stone 
he’s  sitting  on,  is  a  sight  !’•’ 

Marcel  took  the  sou,  and  returned 
a  look  of  such  smilinggratitude  that 
the  observant  coachman  again  re- 
marked  to  his  friend  that  that  little 
chap  had  eyes  like  the  gazelle’s  in  the 
Garden  of  Plants  ;  “they’re  just  as 
soft  and  tender,”  added  he,  “only 
blue.”  But  the  child  dared  not  spend 
the  money  on  himself — had  not  Pela¬ 
gic  told  him  to  bring  her  back  every¬ 
thing  he  got  ?  So  he  put  it  into  the 
bag  with  the  old  iron,  and  once  more 
went  to  work.  Steadily  and  earnest¬ 
ly  he  plodded  on,  all  his  little  facul¬ 
ties  concentrated  on  his  task,  so  that 
at  five  in  the  afternoon  his  leathern 
bag  was  full,  and  his  basket  piled  up 
and  pressed  down. 

'  Glad  and  triumphant,  with  some 
hope  of  kind  words  this  time  at  least, 
he  turned  toward  the  Rue  de  la  Par- 
cheminerie,  and  reached  the  wretched 
house  just  as  Pelagie  was  pushing 
her  empty  handcart  through  the  nar¬ 
row  passage  into  the  yard,  where  it 
was  put  up  under  a  shed  for  the  night. 
He  climbed  the  staircase  and  stood 
waiting  for  her  on  the  landing-place 
before  the  door  of  her  room. 

“  You  here  !”  she  cried  when  she 
perceived  him.  “  What’s  brought  you 
back  so  soon,  you  little  vaurienV 

“  My  basket  and  my  bag  are  both 
full,  madam,”  replied  Marcel,  trem¬ 
bling  as  he  looked  up  into  the  furious  1 
eyes  of  the  drunken  virago. 

“  I  shall  soon  see  that.”  She  push-/ 
ed  him  violently  into  the  room/ 
“Now,  give  me  the  bag.” 

She  snatched  it  from  him  as-sh£ 
spoke  arid  emptied  out  the  conten/s 
on  the  floor. 

*  Worth -nothing. 


The  Story 

“Why, what  is  this  ?”  she  exclaim¬ 
ed  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  sou. 
u  Did  you  find  this  ?  don’t  you  know 
what  it  is  ?” 

“  I  know  what  it  is,  madam  ;  it 
was  given  to  me  to  buy  some  sausage 
with  to  flavor  my  bread.” 

“  To  flavor  your  bread,  you  little 
beggar !  Good  bread’s  not  good 
enough  for  you,  then !  I’ll  flavor 
your  bread,  you-idiot.”  And  with  her 
strong  right  hand  she  dealt  him  a 
blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  that 
fjlled  him  instantly  to  the  floor. 

He  hid  his  bruised  face  in  his  lit¬ 
tle  trembling  hands  and  lay  there 
weeping  silently. 

“  Get  up,  get  up,  you  idle  dog ; 
you’re  not  going  to  stay  there,  I 
can  tell  you  !  Come,  take  your  basket 
and  hook  and  be  off  again.”  The  un¬ 
feeling  woman  pulled  up  the  wretched 
child  as  she  spoke.  “  What !  crying  ! 
I’ll  have  none  of  that !  Come,  be  off! 
You’ll  get  no  supper,  I  promise  you, 
until  your  basket’s  full  again.” 

Down  the  crazy  staircase  once 
more  the  little  orphan  stumbled  into 
the  street — hungry  and  tired,  his 
cheek  blue  with  the  cruel  bl®w,  and 
his  young  heart  swelling  with  the 
sense  of  so  much  injustice  and  op¬ 
pression.  The  thought  came  to  him 
suddenly  that  he  would  not  return 
again  to  that  wicked  woman  ;  but 
then,  where  should  he  go  ?  Who 
would  take  care  of  him  ?  He  wan¬ 
dered  through  many  dirty,  narrow 
streets  while  he  thus  meditated,  and 
at  last  found  himself  before  the  old 
church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont.  He 
saw  some  children  going  in,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  them.  There  was  so  profound 
a  silence  in  the  sacred  edifice,  such  a 
soft,  subdued  light  streamed  in  from 
the  beautiful  painted  windows,  that 
the  child’s  agitated,  angry  heart  seem¬ 
ed  calmed  almost  by  a  miracle.  He 
slunk  into  a  dark  corner,  and  there, 
doing  as  he  saw  the  happier  children 
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with  whom  he  had  entered  do,  he 
knelt.  He  did"  not  pray  ;  he  had 
never  known  a  mother’s  care,  never 
been  taught  to  lisp  “  Our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven  ”  at  his  mother’s 
knee  ;  but  peace  and  forgiveness 
entered  into  the  orphan’s  soul  as  he 
knelt,  silent,  unheeded,  in  that  dark 
corner  of  God’s  house. 

Half  an  hour  after  he  slunk  out 
again  into  the  street,  feeling  better, 
he  knew  not  why,  poor  ignorant  bov, 
and  only  anxious  to  try  to  satisfy  his 
task-mistress. 

All  the  evening  he  went  to  and  fro. 
filling  his  basket  from  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  thrown  into  the  streets  as 
soon  as  night  comes  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  inhabitants  of  Parisian  houses. 
At  last,  when  ten  o’clock  had  struck 
from  all  the  church-towers  in  the 
quarter,  he  again  climbed  to  the 
third  story.  The  door  was  ajar,  he 
entered  softly,  and  saw,  by  the  light 
of  a  gas-lamp  that  was  on  the  oppo* 
site  side  of  the  street,  Pelagie  Vau* 
trin  lying  extended  on  her  bed,  and 
snoring  the  heavy  sleep  of  the  drunk¬ 
ard. 

He  crept,  tired  and  hungry,  to  his 
heap  of  rags,  and  soon  happily  fergot 
for  a  few  hours  that  he  was  mother¬ 
less  and  fatherless,  a  little  waif  adrift 
on  the  sea  of  life. 

Thus  passed  and  ended  Marcel’s 
first  day  of  labor. 

CHAPTER  III. 

“  Thus  liv’d  the  lad,  in  hunger,  peril,  pain. 

His  tears  despis’d,  his  supplications  vain. 

Strange  that  a  frame  so  weak  could  bear  so  long 

The  grossest  insult  and  the  foulest  wrong  ; 

But  there  were  causes.”  Crabbe. 

Marcel  had  continued  to  ply  this 
business  for  the  profit  of  Pelagie  Vau- 
trin  about  two  years,  most  times  half- 
starved,  and  ofttimes  beaten,  and  had 
become  one  of  the  quickest-sighted 
and  quickest-witted  of  the  little  rag- 
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pickers  of  Paris,  when  one  wet  win¬ 
ter’s  night,  as  he  passed  near  St. 
Michael’s  Bridge,  he  put  his  foot  on 
something  hard.  To  pick  it  up,  to 
see  by  the  nearest  gaslight  that  it 
was  a  coarse  linen  bag,  containing  a 
quantity  of  gold  coin,  was  the  work 
of  a  minute  ;  the  next  saw  him  run¬ 
ning  as  if  for  dear  life  to  the  office  of 
the  Commissary  of  Police  in  the  Rue 
des  Noyers  ;  he  knew  the  place  well 
by  the  red-glass  lamp  over  the  door. 
Almost  breathless  he  handed  his  prize 
to  the  worthy  magistrate,  telling  him 
at  the  same  time  where  he  had  found 
ut. 

The  commissary  looked  into  his 
little,  eager,  intelligent  face  while  he 
told  his  story,  then  taking  his  hand 
kindly,  “  You  are  a  good  boy,”  said 
he,  “  and,  mark  my  words,  your  hon¬ 
esty  will  bring  you  good  luck.” 

Marcel  blushed  with  pleasure  and 
surprise  to  be  praised,  but  stood  ner¬ 
vously  twirling  his  ragged  cap  round 
and  round. 

“  The  man  who  lost  the  bag  of 
gold,”  continued  the  commissary, 
“  w as  here  half  an  hour  since  ;  he  is 
a  poor  clerk,  and  is  in  despair  ;  he  is 
afraid  of  going  back  to  his  employers 
to  tell  them  that  he  has  lost  their 
money.  You  have  saved  him  and  his 
poor  wife  and  children  from  much 
misery.  Go,  you  are  a  good  boy  ;  but 
first  tell  me  your  name  and  where  you 
live.” 

The  child  told  him,  it  was  written 
carefully  down,  and  he  then  went 
away  happier  than  he  had  ever  been 
since  that  dreadful  day  when  he  had 
convulsively  fastened  himself  to  his 
father’s  dead  body  as  it  lay  on  the 
barricade. 

But  as  he  approached  his  misera¬ 
ble  home,  this  happy  feeling  decreas¬ 
ed  ;  and  he  began  to  think  of  what 
Pelagie  urould  say  if  she  knew  what 
he  had  been  doing.  To  tell  or  not 
to  tell,  that  was  the  question,  and  it 


was  not  yet  decided  when  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  dismal  room,  where 
Pelagie,  drunk  as  usual,  was  making 
her  preparations  for  going  to  bed. 

“  And  where  do  you  come  from, 
vaurien  Ty  asked  she  as  he  came 
in. 

He  did  not  reply ;  he  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  lie,  and  he  feared  to  tell 
the  truth.  Pelagie,  accustomed  to 
prompt  and  ready  answers  from  her 
victims,  turned  round  and  stared  at 
him,  surprised  beyond  measure  at 
this  unwonted  hesitation. 

“  Do  you  hear,  little  beast,  do  you 
hear !”  she  screamed  presently. 
“  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  Why 
don’t  you  answer  me  ?”  And  she 
seized  him  violently  by  the  arm. 

“  Pray  don’t  beat  me  !”  said  the 
child  imploringly.  “  I  will  tell  you. 
As  I  wras  passing  over  St.  Michael’s 
Bridge,  I — I  found — a  bag — ” 

“  A  bag  !”  exclaimed  Pelagie,  still 
holding  him  fast.  “  A  bag  of  what  ? 
Quick  !  quick  !  Speak  faster !” 

“  Of  gold,”  whispered  the  child, 
trembling,  for  he  knew  now  that  he 
should  suffer  for  what  he  had  done. 

“  Of  gold  ?  of  gold  ?  Where  is  it  ? 
Give  it  to  me  !”  And  she  fumbled 
about  his  little  breast,  as  if  she 
thought  it  must  be  hidden  there. 

“  I  haven’t  got  it !”  said  the  boy, 
whose  cheeks  waxed  paler  and  paler, 
but  whose  blue  eyes  met  hers  for 
once  undauntedly.  “  I  carried  it  to 
the  Commissary  of  Police.” 

For  one  moment  the  drunken  fury 
looked  at  him  silently,  and  then  burst 
forth  in  bitter  curses  and  bitterer 
blows.  Hard  and  fast  they  fell  on 
the  young  head  and  tender  face  ;  he 
was  knocked  down  and  kicked  up 
again — hurled  against  the  wall — 
pushed  into  the  fire-place — and  at 
last  thrown  upon  the  cranky  table, 
which  fell  with  so  terrible  a  crash 
that  the  noise  fortunately  brought  up 
the  tenants  of  the  story  beneath  in 
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tune  to  prevent  a  murder  ;  for  it  is  too 
probable  that  would  have  been  the 
end  of  this  frightful  scene,  if  no  one 
had  come  to  save  poor  Marcel. 

“  Madame,  Madame  Vautrin  !” 
cried  M.  Poquet,  as  he  rushed  into 
the  room,  followed  by  his  wife  and  a 
number  of  the  neighbors,  “  what  is 
the  matter  here  ?  Pray,  be  calm. 
You’ve  beaten  that  child  too  much! 
Now,  stop,  or  I’ll  go  for  the  police.” 
And  the  strong  man  seized  the  fu¬ 
rious  woman  in  his  arms,  while  his 
wife  and  one  or  two  other  women 
got  hold  of  Marcel  and  carried  him 
down-stairs,  covered  with  blood  and 
bruises,  to  the  Poquets’  room. 

Covered  with  blood  and  bruises  ! 
Such  was  this  wretched  child’s  re¬ 
ward  for  the  first  act  of  probity  he 
had  as  yet  found  an  opportunity  of 
performing ! 

Be  gentle,  then,  in  your  judgment 
of  his  future  errings.  O  children 
of  happier  fortunes  !  ye  who  are  en¬ 
couraged  in  every  generous  thought 
and  honest  deed  by  the  tender  ca¬ 
resses  of  a  mother  and  the  approv¬ 
ing  smiles  of  a  father,  remember 
that  he  was  an  ignorant,  homeless  or¬ 
phan,  whose  first  good  impulses  -were 
beaten  out  of  him,  or  stifled  by  the 
vicious  influences  which  surrounded 
him. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Poquet  were 
— it  is  a  pity  to  be  obliged  to  say  it  of 
such  a  kind-hearted  couple — no  better 
than  they  should  be,  rather,  indeed, 
far  worse.  M.  Poquet  called  himself 
a  cobbler,  but  few,  very  few  were  the 
boots  or  shoes  that  could  show  trace 
of  his  handiwork.  Talking  politics 
in  the  cabaret*  at  the  corner,  with 
idlers  like  himself,  seemed  to  be  his 
principal  occupation  ;  but  there  were 
rumors  afloat  that,  at  night,  when 
honest  men  were  sleeping  peacefully 
in  their  beds,  he  and  his  companions 
were  dodging  the  police,  and  trying 

*  Wine  shop. 


to  find  the  money  they  would  not 
work  for.  Certain  it  is  he  generally 
had  a  forty-sous  piece  in  his  pocket, 
and  few  people  knew  how  he  got  it. 

Madame  Poquet  earned  or  rather 
thieved  her  living  as  a  femme  de  me¬ 
nage *  and  a  very  good  living  she 
made  too  ;  for,  not  satisfied  with  stuf¬ 
fing  herself  as  full  as  she  could  of 
victuals  at  her  employer’s  house,  she 
regularly  brought  back  every  evening 
in  a  great  basket,  that  was  continually 
suspended  at  her  arm,  such  a  supply 
of  cheese,  charcoal,  sugar,  garlic, 
bread,  cigars,  cold  meat,  and  such 
like,  that  there  was  not  a  better  fur¬ 
nished  cupboard  nor  better  fed  chil¬ 
dren  than  hers  in  the  neighborhood. 

These  children  consisted  of  a  boy 
and  a  girl — Polycarpe  and  Loulou — 
cunning,  ready-witted,  unprincipled, 
and  idle.  Never  had  they  heard  a 
word  of  truth ;  their  only  teaching 
since  they  came  into  the  world  had 
been  to  lie  and  steal,  but  like  their 
parents  they  were  naturally  merry 
and  good-tempered  ;  they  had  never 
been  ill-treated,  as  children  generally 
are  among  the  vicious  poor,  and  they 
were  well-disposed  to  be  generous 
with  their  pilfered  plenty. 

Such  were  the  people  who  had 
rescued  the  orphan  from  Pelagie  Vau- 
trin’s  murderous  hands,  and  who  now 
washed  away  the  blood  from  several 
cuts  on  his  head,  and  applied  such 
remedies  to  his  poor  bruised  limbs 
as  they  were  acquainted  with.  And 
Madame  Poquet  had  a  kind,  motherly 
way  with  her  that  comforted  poor 
Marcel  wonderfully,  and  Polycarpe 
and  Loulou  showed  much  sympathy  ; 
and  at  last  he  was  put  into  bed  (a 
dirty  one,  it  is  true,  but  warm)  with 
Polycarpe ;  and  the  boy  fell  asleep 
happier,  notwithstanding  his  aches 
and  pains,  than  he  had  been  for 
many  a  year  of  his  short  life. 

For  three  whole  days  Marcel  n> 


*  Charwoman. 
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mained  quietly  with  the  Poquets,  who 
would  willingly  have  kept  him  alto¬ 
gether,  and  only  hoped  that  Pelagie 
would  let  things  be  as  they  were. 
The  fourth  morning,  however,  brought 
a  change.  .  Scarcely  had  Madame 
Poquet  taken  herself  and  her  great 
basket  off  for  her  day’s  work  and 
pilfering,  and  M.  Poquet  slunk  off  a 
moment  after  to  the  cabaret  at  the 
corner,  when  Madame  Vautrin  ap¬ 
peared  suddenly  before  the  frighten¬ 
ed  eyes  of  the  three  children.  She 
was  sober,  and  in  few  words  ordered 
Marcel  to  get  his  basket  and  hook 
and  go  to  work.  The  trembling  boy 
silently  obeyed. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

“Alas  !  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  Victims  play  ! 

No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day. 

Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate 
And  black  misfortune’s  baleful  train.” 

Gray. 

But  Polycarpe  Poquet  did  not  drop 
the  acquaintance  so  well  begun  ;  far 
from  it;  he  seemed  to  have  become 
really  attached  to  the  pale,  weak  child, 
who  was  about  a  year  younger  than 
himself,  and  proved  his  friendship 
by  becoming  a  kind  of  amateur  rag¬ 
picker  and  helping  to  fill  the  dread¬ 
ful  basket  and  leathern  bag  that  Pela¬ 
gie  exacted  twice  a  day.  This  busi¬ 
ness  finished,  he  would  lead  off  Mar¬ 
cel  in  quest  of  amusement,  with  the 
understood  intention  also  of  picking 
up  a  few  sous  as  he  best  could,  and 
Polycarpe  was  not  at  all  particular. 

All  was  new  to  Marcel ;  he  had 
never  yet  had  time  to  stroll  through 
the  great  thoroughfares  at  the  hours 
when  the  magnificent  shops  of  Pa¬ 
is  display  their  wonderful  merchan¬ 
dise  to  tempt  the  luxurious  rich.  He 
had  not  even  ever  crossed  the  bridges 
since  that  fatal  26th  of  June,  1848, 
and  knew  nothing  of  beautiful  Paris 


but  the  narrow  and  busy  streets  of 
the  “  Quartier  Latin,”  the  quarter  of 
the  great  schools,  of  the  College  of 
France,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute. 

How  wonder-stricken  was  he  the 
day  that  Polycarpe  conducted  him  to 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  !  The  sky 
was  blue,  the  sun  bright,  the  two 
beautiful  fountains  were  spouting  their 
many  waters  in  feathery  spray,  the 
grand  old  chestnut-trees  of  the  Tui- 
leries  gardens  were  in  full  bloom  be¬ 
hind  him,  palaces  on  either  side  of 
him,  and  before  him  stretched  away 
the  magnificent  avenue  of  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  bordered  by  trees  and  flow¬ 
ers  and  grassy  lawns,  and  bounded 
in  the  far  distance  by  the  Arch  of 
Triumph  !  The  boy’s  heart  swelled 
within  him,  for  the  love  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  was  hidden  in  it,  as  well  as  the 
sense  of  the  good  and  true,  and  he 
:ould  not  speak.  He  had  never 
gazed  before  on  so  brilliant  a  scene, 
and  he  could  find  no  words  to  express 
his  feelings. 

Polycarpe  understood  nothing  of 
this  silent  admiration,  and  after  loi¬ 
tering  a  short  time  around  some  of  the 
cafes  among  the  trees  in  the  avenue, 
proposed  going  down  on  the  quay  to 
look  at  the  river.  They  stopped  for  a 
glass  of  brandy  at  the  nearest  cabaret 
— for  Marcel  had  learnt  this  dreadful 
habit  from  his  friend,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  tipple  from  his  very 
birth — and  then,  ready  for  any  mis¬ 
chief,  descended  to  the  river’s  side. 
An  old  lady  was  standing  there,  gaz 
ing  at  the  swift-flowing  water,  as  if 
she  were  longing  to  throw  into  it  a 
very  apoplectic-looking  little  dog  she 
held  by  a  string. 

“  Marcel,  Marcel,”  whispered  Po¬ 
lycarpe,  “I’m  going  to  have  some  fun 
with  that  old  woman.  I’ll  squeeze 
some  sous  out  of  her,  you  see  if  I 
don’t!” 

He  started  off  running  as  he  spoke, 
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then  suddenly  stopped  close  to  the 
dog. 

“  What  a  love  of  a  dog !”  cried  he 
in  apparent  ecstasy.  “  I  never  saw  a 
prettier  little  animal  in  my  life ! 
What  kind  of  a  dog  do  you  call  that, 
madam  ?” 

“It  is  a  Scotch  dog,  my  young 
friend,”  replied  the  old  lady,  evident¬ 
ly  much  flattered;  “you  have  very 
good  taste,  for  he  is  really  a  very 
pretty  creature.” 

“He  is  a  love!”  ejaculated  Poly- 
carpe. 

“  I  have  brought  him  here  for  a 
bath,”  continued  the  old  lady.  “  I 
think  that  it  would  do  him  good  if 
he  would  swim  a  little.” 

“That  it  would,  madam,”  an¬ 
swered  Polycarpe,  stroking  and  kiss¬ 
ing  the  fat,  wheezy  little  animal ; 
“but  it  would  be  well  to  give  him  a 
little  rubbing  first ;  his  skin  is  rather 
dirty,  I  perceive,  madam,  on  look¬ 
ing  close.  I’ll  wash  him  for  you,  if 
you  like.  I’m  used  to  washing  dogs. 
I  wash  my  mother’s  dog  every  Satur¬ 
day,  madam.” 

“Really!”  said  the  old  lady.  “Well, 
I  should  be  glad  to  give  Zozor  a  good 
washing,  but  I’m  afraid  he’s  difficult ; 
he  don’t  like  it ;  he  never  did.” 

“That’s  nothing,  madam.  Julius 
Caesar — that’s  my  mother’s  dog — 
don’t  like  it,  but  he’s  obliged  to,  for 
it’s  for  his  good.  You  should  just 
see  Julius  Caesar  when  I’ve  washed 
and  dressed  him!  He’s  perfectly 
beautiful !  He’s  a  poodle,  quite  white, 
and  I’ve  cut  his  coat  so  that  he  has 
a  flounce  round  each  ankle,  three 
rows  of  fringe  on  his  hips,  a  fine  ban¬ 
delet  on  his  side,  a  frill  on  his  chest, 
and  a  magnificent  tassel  at  the  end 
of  his  tail.” 

“He  must.be  very  handsome,”  re¬ 
marked  the  olddady,  who  had  listen¬ 
ed  with  much  interest  to  this  descrip¬ 
tion. 

“  He  is,  ma  lam.  My  mother  says 


no  one  can  dress  a  dog  better  than 
T  can.  So  I’ll  wash  Zozor,  if  you 
like  ;  I’ll  not  hurt  him  in  the  least.” 

“  You’re  very  kind,  indeed,”  said 
the  old  lady.  “  I  really  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  Now  then,  Zo¬ 
zor,  don’t  be  naughty;  it  will  do  you 
good,  Zozor.” 

So  saying,  the  trustful  old  lady  un¬ 
did  the  string  attached  to  her  pet’s 
collar,  and  delivered  the  victim  into 
the  hypocrite’s  hands.  In  an  instant 
the  wretched  little  creature  was 
smeared  from  head  to  tail  with  a 
villanous  compound  of  black  soap 
and  soot  that  Polycarpe  drew  from 
one  of  his  dirty  pockets.  The  poor 
animal  howled  dismally  as  his  tor¬ 
mentor  daubed  him  all  over,  and 
more  vehemently  still  when  his  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth  were  crammed  with 
the  nasty,  stinging  mixture. 

“  Now,  madam,”  said  Polycarpe, 
when  the  poor  beast  was  well  plas¬ 
tered  and  utterly  unrecognizable, 
“  that’s  the  first  operation  ;  and  if  you 
want  me  to  go  on,  and  wash  it  off, 
my  charge  is  forty  sous,  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance.  I  never  give  credit :  it’s  a  bad 
system  ;  I’ve  learnt  that  by  experi¬ 
ence.” 

“  You  wicked  boy  !”  screamed  the 
old  lady,  “you little  impostor  !  you’ve 
killed  my  poor  Zozor  !” 

The  unlucky  pet  was  rolling  him¬ 
self  in  the  mud,  in  an  agony  of  pain. 

“  You  cruel,  wicked  boy  !  Oh  !  what 
shall  I  do  ?  what  shall  I  do  ?” 

“  Why,  you’ve  only  to  pay  me  the 
forty  sous,”  said  Polycarpe,  who 
stood  calmly  contemplating  the  con¬ 
tortions  of  his  victim,  “  and  I’ll  con¬ 
tinue  my  operations.  Forty  sous  is 
not  dear,  madam,  especially  as  I 
provide  the  soap.” 

The  old  lady,  unable  to  endure  any 
longer  the  sight  of  her  darling’s  suf¬ 
ferings,  at  last  drew  from  her  purse  a 
piece  of  forty  sous,  and  put  it  into 
the  outstretched  palm  of  the  young 
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scamp,  who  no  sooner  had  closed  his 
dirty  fingers  on  the  coin  than  he 
burst  into  an  insulting  laugh  and 
took  to  his  heels,  leaving  Zozor’s 
mistress  inarticulate  with  astonish¬ 
ment  and  rage. 

Marcel  had  stood  a  little  distance 
off  while  this  scene  was  enacting.  At 
first  he  laughed  ;  but  when  he  saw 
how  much  the  poor  dog  suffered,  the 
innate  humanity  of  his  nature  was 
awakened,  and  as  soon  as  his  friend 
had  disappeared  he  approached  the 
yelling  animal,  and,  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  and  no  little  danger  of  being 
bitten,  managed  to  seize  him  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  throw  him  into 
the  water.  The  miserable  animal 
struggled  desperately,  and  so  got  rid 
of  a  great  part  of  the  soap  and  soot ; 
with  the  help  of  a  boatman  who  had 
come  up  just  in  time,  Marcel  got  him 
out  again,  and,  after  a  little  rubbing 
and  rinsing,  restored  him  to  his  weep¬ 
ing  mistress,  clean,  but  with  blood¬ 
shot  eyes  and  inflamed  nostrils,  and 
certainly  very  much  the  worse  for  his 
adventure. 

The  poor  lady  was  profuse  in  her 
thanks.  “You  have  saved  his  life,” 
she  cried  ;  “  I  shall  be  eternally  grate¬ 
ful  to  you  ;  I  will  never  forget  you  !” 
And  she  pressed  her  dripping  darling 
to  her  heart,  while  she  hastily  climbed 
the  steep  that  led  from  the  river’s 
side  to  the  quay  above. 

Marcel  followed  when  she  was  out 
of  sight,  and  soon  perceived  Poly- 
carpe  waiting  for  him,  and  half-hid¬ 
den  behind  one  of  the  kiosks  on 
the  sidewalk  in  which  newspapers 
are  sold  in  Paris. 

“  So  you  washed  that  old  woman’s 
little  monster !”  cried  he,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  Marcel.  “  You  needn’t  have 
done  that.  Here  I’ve  been  waiting  for 
you  to  go  to  Mother  Crapaud’s  for  a 
real  blow-out.  Come  along,  now,  I’m 
as  hungry  as  a  wolf.  Did  you  ever 
see  an  old  woman  so  nicely  done  ? 


O  my  eye!  poor  Zozor  !  wasn’t  he 
well  soaped  ?” 

chapter  v. 

“  Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  humble  toil, 

Their  vulgar  crimes  and  villany  obscure  ; 

Nor  rich  folks  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  low  and  petty  knaveries  of  the  poor. 

“  The  titled  villain  and  the  thief  of  power, 

The  greatest  rogue  that  ever  bore  a  name, 
Awaits  alike  the  inevitable  hour  : 

The  paths  of  wickedness  but  lead  to  shame.” 

Parody  on  Gray’s  Elegy. 

Polycarpe’s  favorite  dining-saloon, 
the  gargote,  or  eating-house,  of  the 
Mere  Crapaud,  was  situated  in  the 
Ruede  la  Huchette,  one  of  the  nar¬ 
rowest,  darkest,  and  dirtiest  of  the 
old  streets  of  Paris.  It  was  a  large, 
low  room,  opening  from  the  street ; 
the  whole  length  of  one  side  of  it  wns 
taken  up  by  four  great  furnaces  which 
cooked  the  contents  of  the  four  great 
marmites,  or  boilers,  that  were  con¬ 
stantly  suspended  over  them.  The 
contents  of  three  of  these  marmites 
consisted  of  beef-soup,  flavored  with 
carrots,  turnips,  cabbage,  onions,  and 
garlic.  The  fourth  generally  con¬ 
tained  stewed  beans,  a  favorite  ac¬ 
companiment  to  the  boiled  beef.  A 
kind  of  counter,  on  which  stood  bas¬ 
kets  of  cut  bread  and  bowls  of  salad, 
separated  the  furnaces  and  marmites 
from  the  other  part  of  the  room,  which 
was  furnished  with  tables  of  six 
places  each,  and  benches,  all  painted 
dark  green.  The  place  was  smoky 
and  grimy,  and  not  rendered  plea¬ 
santer  by  the  presence  of  the  Mere 
Crapaud  herself,  an  enormously  fat, 
blear-eyed  old  woman,  possessed  of 
a  most  abusive  tongue.  Indeed,  she 
would  have  seemed  better  fitted  to 
drive  away  than  to  attract  customers. 
The  Mere  Crapaud,  however, v  was 
very  popular,  and  with  good  reason  ; 
for  not  only  were  her  beef  and  soup 
the  very  best  that  could  be  bought 
for  the  money,  but  she  also  could 
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be  depended  on  in  critical  moments, 
when  those  whom  she  recognized  as 
regular  customers  were  in  difficulties 
with  the  authorities. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  customers,  of  all 
ages  and  of  both  sexes,  were  seated 
at  the  tables  when  the  two  boys  en¬ 
tered,  and  the  Mbre  Crapaud,  bran¬ 
dishing  the  great  spoon  with  which 
she  measured  her  soup,  was  busy 
behind  the  counter,  assisted  by  two 
perspiring  marmitons.* 

“  Bonjour,  la  mere,”  said  Poly- 
carpe,  as  he  entered  with  the  ease  and 
swagger  of  a  well-known  and  favored 
guest ;  “  how  goes  it  with  you  ?” 

“Bonjour,  mauvais  sujet,”  returned 
the  hostess  ;  “  what  brings  you  here, 
to-day  ?” 

<s  Well,  I  followed  my  nose,  good 
mother,  which  was  attracted  by  the 
smell  of  your  bouillon  and  beef,  and 
brought  me  straight  here.  Permit  me 
to  present  my  friend  M.  Marcel,  a 
young  gentleman  who  is  as  yet  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of 
your  marmites.” 

“  Mysteries  !  what  do  you  mean  by 
that,  you  little  polisson  ?  There  are 
no  mysteries  in  my  soup-pots  ;  good 
beef  and  good  vegetables ;  find  any 
better  if  you  can.” 

“Why,  I  know  I  can’t,  Mother 
Clrapaud,  and  that’s  why  I’ve  come.” 

“  I  don’t  intend  running  up  a  score 
or  you,  M.  Polycarpe,  I  can  tell  you; 
so  clear  out,  you  and  your  friend,  if 
you’ve  nothing  to  pay  with.” 

“  But  I  have,  Mother  Crapaud.  I’m 
a  millionaire  to-day,  or  very  nearly 
so,  and  so  I’m  going  to  treat  my 
friend  and  myself  to  two  sous  apiece 
of  soup,  and  we’ll  see  presently  if 
can  give  me  change  for  this.” 
And  he  tossed  up  into  the  air  and 
caught  again  the  silver  piece  he  had 
extorted  from  poor  Zozor’s  mistress. 

The  boys  then  seated  themselves 
at  one  of  the  tables,  and  were  pre- 

*  Scullions. 
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sently  served  with  a  bowl  of  good 
bouillon  and  a  hunk  of  bread. 

“  Now  for  a  slice  of  fat  beef,  la 
mbre,”  said  Polycarpe,  when  the 
soup  had  disappeared  ;  “  six  sous’ 
worth  will  be  enough  for  us  two,  and 
two  sous  each  of  stewed  beans. 
What  a  cram  !  isn’t  it,  Marcel  ?” 

Marcel  did  indeed  like  his  good 
hot  dinner.  Poor  fellow  !  it  was  only 
when  Polycarpe  treated  him  that  he 
knew  what  it  was  to  eat  his  fill.  No 
conscientious  scruples  prevented  his 
full  enjoyment  of  the  present.  Con¬ 
science,  that  mirror  of  the  soul,  which 
never  flatters,  never  deceives,  was 
veiled  in  him  by  the  thick  mists  of 
ignorance,  and  the  only  kindnesses 
he  ever  received  were  from  the  hands 
of  thieves. 

They  were  finishing  their  beef  and 
beans  when  two  big,  rough  boys, 
dressed  in  dirty  blue  blouses  and 
dirtier  trousers  of  some  nondescript 
color,  rushed  into  the  gargote  and 
bellowed  for  something  to  eat. 
Throwing  themselves  on  the  bench 
opposite  to  that  on  which  Polycarpe 
and  Marcel  were  seated,  they  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  contortions,  el¬ 
bow  nudges,  whispers,  and  loud  guf¬ 
faws,  which  were  only  stopped  by  the 
arrival  of  their  victuals.  The  elder 
of  the  two  presently  looked  up,  and, 
catching  Polycarpe’s  fixed  gaze,  after 
a  moment’s  hesitation  exclaimed. 
“  Well,  yes  !  ’tis  you,  Polycarpe  !  I 
thought  I  remembered  your  face. 
I’m  glad  to  meet  you ;  you’re  a  good 
one,  I  know.” 

Polycarpe  was  evidently  much 
flattered  by  this  recognition.  “  I 
thought  I  knew  your  face  too,  as 
soon  as  you  sat  down,  Guguste,  bui 
you  were  so  full  of  fun  that  I 
wouldn’t  interrupt  you.” 

“  I’ll  make  you  laugh  presently,’ 
replied  Guguste,  bursting  out  afresh, 
as  did  his  companion  also.  “  I’ll  tell 
you  something  that’ll  tickle  you. 
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Come  now,  stop  your  noise,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  his  friend,  who  wriggled 
and  choked  in  a  convulsion  of  merri¬ 
ment,  “or  I’ll  punch  you  quiet.  I’ll 
tell  you,  Polycarpe,  when  I’ve  put 
this  plateful  away.  My  eyes,  what 
fun  !” 

So  saying,  he  and  his  friend  fell  to 
again,  and  had  soon  finished  both 
beef  and  beans.  When  the  plates 
were  empty,  Guguste  leaned  his  two 
elbows  on  the  table  and  took  breath. 
“  That  matter  being  happily  finish¬ 
ed,”  said  he  presently,  “I’ll  tell  you 
the  other;  it’s  a  joke,  a  real  good 
joke,  in  my  opinion ;  what  old  Gorgi- 
bus  the  shoemaker  calls  it,  is  another 
thing.  What  do  you  think  he  calls 
it,  eh  !  Touton  ?  A  riddle,  perhaps. 
Ha,  ha,  a  riddle  !” 

His  friend  Touton  twisted  and 
wriggled  and  giggled  so  heartily  at 
this  idea,  that  he  fell  off  the  bench 
in  his  ecstasy.  “What  a  fellow  you 
are  for  fun !”  exclaimed  Guguste, 
pulling  him  up ;  “  but  really  I  don’t 
wonder  at  you,  to-day !  You  must 
know,  Poly,  that  I  haven’t  had  a  shoe 
to  my  feet  that  was  decent  for  an 
age,  and  you’ll  agree  that  that  was 
uncomfortable  and  unpleasant,  not 
to  say  inconvenient,  especially  for  a 
man  of  business  like  myself — ha,  ha  ! 
So  when  I  got  up,  this  morning,  I 
said  to  myself — while  I  shaved,  you 
know,  ha,  ha,  ha  !— that  I  really  must 
find  some  kind  of  covering  for  my 
trotters.  But  where  ?  That  was  the 
question.  So,  to  settle  it,  Touton  and 
I  strolled  about  the  streets  until  we 
found  ourselves  pretty  far  in  the  Rue 
St.  Antoine.  What  should  we  come 
upon  all  at  once  but  a  shoe-shop,  and 
there  in  the  window  the  very  kind  of 
shoes  that  suited  my  taste.  Gorgi- 
bus  was  the  name  over  the  door.  I 
shall  always  remember  it ;  sha’n’t  you, 
Touton  ?” 

“  Don’t  speak  to  me,  Guguste  ;  I 
shall  burst  with  laughing,”  replied 


Touton.  “  Poor  old  Gorgibus,  at  the 
sign  of  holy  Saint  Crispin !  Oh ! 
don’t  we  owe  him  a  candle,  Gu¬ 
guste  ?” 

“  That  we  do,  Touton,  and  you 
shall  go  to  the  church  of  St.  Severin, 
it’s  close  by,  and  pay  it  to  the  good 
saint !” 

“  Not  now,  Guguste.  Go  on  with 
the  story,  do ;  I  want  to  know  how 
you  got  your  shoes,”  cried  Polycarpe. 

“  Well,  then,”  continued  the  young 
reprobate,  “  Touton  and  I  consulted 
together  for  a  minute,  and  then  in  we 
went.  ‘  I  want  a  good  pair  of  shoes, 
monsieur,’  said  I  very  politely. 

‘  I’m  just  going  as  clerk  to  a  notary, 
and  I  must  be  well  shod.  What  is 
the  price  of  this  pair  ?’ 

“  Ten  francs,’  said  he. 

“  So  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket 
and  pulled  out  my  cash,  and  counted 
it  over  with  him,  and  I  had  just  nine 
francs.  ‘  That’s  all  I  have,’  said  I, 
putting  the  money  back  again  into 
my  pocket;  ‘will  you  give  them  to 
me  for  nine  francs,  if  they  fit  me  ?’ 

“  ‘  Well,  yes,  I  will,  my  boy,’  said 
the  old  fellow  good-naturedly.  Upon 
that  I  sat  down  and  put  on  both 
shoes  ;  they  went  on  like  gloves,  so 
comfortable,  you  have  no  idea ! 
Then  said  I,  ‘Now,  let  me  see  if  no¬ 
thing  hurts  when  I  walk ;’  so  I  walk¬ 
ed  up  and  down  the  shop,  old  Gorgi¬ 
bus  standing  by  admiring  the  fit, 
when,  just  as  I  was  passing  near  the 
door,  this  great  vaurien  of  a  Touton 
gave  me  a  punch  in  the  nose  !” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha !”  screamed  Touton, 
unable  any  longer  to  restrain  himself, 
“how  I  cut  up  the  street  when  I’d 
done  it !  and  Guguste  cried,  ‘  Stop,  you 
rascal,  I’ll  make  you  pay  for  that!’ 
And  he  ran  and  I  ran,  and  old  Gorgi¬ 
bus  looked  after  us  and  laughed  till  he 
cried,  and  he’s  crying  still  very  like¬ 
ly  ! — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — and  waiting  for 
Guguste  to  come  back  and  pay  for 
the  shoes  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !” 
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“  Ha,  ha,  ha  !”  echoed  the  listen¬ 
ers. 

“  And  then  the  neighbors,”  con¬ 
tinued  Guguste,  wiping  his  eyes, 
“  came  to  their  doors,  and  kept  call¬ 
ing  out,  ‘  He’ll  catch  him,  he’ll  catch 
him  !’  O  Lord !  what  fun  !  And 
what  a  capital  pair  of  shoes  !”  And 
the  scamp  put  a  foot  on  the  table  to 
show  his  prize,  while  the  numerous 
customers  around  who  had  over¬ 
heard  the  story  applauded  him  with 
enthusiasm.  Excited  by  the  univer¬ 
sal  admiration,  Guguste  now  invited 
the  two  boys  to  accompany  him  and 
his  friend  to  the  cabaret  at  the  corner 
of  the  street  to  take  a  glass,  an  invi¬ 
tation  most  willingly  accepted.  The 
four  unfortunate  children  according- 
ly,  after  paying  for  their  dinners,  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  wine-shop,  where,  in 
the  society  of  bad  men  and  worse 
women,  they  were  initiated  still 
deeper  into  the  mysteries  and  the 
practice  of  crime. 

Poor  Marcel !  poor  little  orphan ! 

CHAPTER  vi. 

A  year  had  passed  away  when  one 
day  Pelagie  Vautrin  went  out  in  the 
morning,  as  usual,  with  her  hand-cart, 
but  did  not  return  as  usual  in  the 
evening.  Marcel  had  been  on  a  spree 
with  Polycarpe,  and  was  glad,  when 
he  crept  to  bed  late  at  night,  all  muzzy 
with  tippling,  to  find  his  dirty  home 
vacant. 

But  when,  at  a  late  hour  the  next 
day,  he  opened  his  hot,  aching  eyes 
and  looked  around  him,  he  was  at 
first  astonished  and  then  frightened 
to  see  that  he  was  still  alone.  He 
started  up  and  ran  down-stairs  to 
ask  the  neighbors  if  they  had  seen 
Madame  V autrin  that  morning.  There 
was  soon  a  great  excitement  in  the 
house  ;  for  no  one  had  seen  her,  and 
it  was  well  known  that  Pelagie  never 
staid  out  at  night ;  she  wras  generally 
very  regularly  drunk  in  bed  by  ten 
o’clock. 


“  Go  to  the  prefect  of  police,”  cried 
one  to  the  anxious  boy,  “  they’ll  find 
her  for  you !” 

“  Go  to  the  Morgue,”  cried  an¬ 
other.  “  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  she 
had  fallen  into  the  river.” 

“  Or  been  run  over  by  an  omnibus, 
the  drunken  slut !”  cried  a  third. 

“Ay,  go  to  the  Morgue,  Marcel,” 
said  Polycarpe,  who  had  just  got  up, 
and  had  hurried  down  to  take  part, 
as  usual,  in  what  was  going  on. 

“  Come,  I’ll  go  with  you.” 

Marcel  was  by  this  time  as  pale  as 
death :  the  idea  of  Pelagie  being 
dead  was  dreadful  to  him ;  for  though 
the  poor  boy  could  not  love  the  cruel 
woman  who  had  worked  him  so  un¬ 
sparingly  for  her  own  profit,  still  she- 
seemed  something  more  to  him  than 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  she  had  sheltered 
him  when  he  had  no  shelter ;  she  had 
given  him  a  dry  crust  when  he  knew 
not  where  to  find  one  ;  and  the  child’s  - 
heart  was  made  of  such  tender  stuff 
that  the  slightest  kindness  could  kin¬ 
dle  in  it  a  flame  of  never  forgetful 
gratitude. 

Pale  and  trembling,  he  now  follow¬ 
ed  Polycarpe  to  the  low,  black,  sinis¬ 
ter-looking  building  then  situated 
close  by  St.  Michael’s  bridge,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine.  Many 
persons  were  going  in  and  out  of  the 
horrible  place,  some  seeking  missing 
friends  ;  others,  and  the  greater  num¬ 
ber,  urged  on  by  a  depraved  curiosity 
and  love  of  excitement. 

The  two  beys  entered  ;  Polycarpe 
noisily,  and  with  an  air  of  busy  im¬ 
portance  that  would  have  been  lu¬ 
dicrous  under  any  other  circum¬ 
stances  ;  Marcel  sick  and  faint  with  • 
anxiety  and  fear ;  and  awful  in¬ 
deed  was  the  interior  of  that  house  • 
of  death.  At  one  end  of  the  stone- 
floored  room  in  which  they  found : 
themselves  was  an  iron  grating,  be¬ 
hind  which,  on  marble  slabs,  were  • 
laid  out  the  perfectly  naked  forms  of 
the  unknown  dead,  victims  of  acci¬ 
dent  or  of  violence.  The  bloated 
body  of  a  drowned  man,  whose  start- 
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ing  eyes  first  caught  the  scared  glance 
of  the  shuddering  child,  made  him 
start  with  horror  and  surprise.  He 
had  often  thought,  from  all  he  had 
heard,  that  the  sights  to  be  seen  in 
the  Morgue  must  be  dreadful,  but 
the  reality  surpassed  all  his  imagin¬ 
ings.  He  closed  his  eyes,  but  open¬ 
ed  them  an  instant  after  to  take  a 
look  at  the  corpse  of  a  woman,  whose 
blood-clotted  hair  and  battered  fea¬ 
tures  showed  but  too  plainly  that  the 
wretched  creature  had  been  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  some  foul  crime. 

“  ’Tis  she  1”  cried  Polycarpe. 

But  Marcel  could  bear  no  more ; 
the  child’s  nerves  and  heart  had  been 
tried  to  the  uttermost,  and  he  fell  in¬ 
sensible  on  the  cold,  damp  floor. 
Polycarpe  and  two  or  three  bystand¬ 
ers  dragged  him  out  of  the  building, 
and,  getting  some  water  from  the 
river,  soon  brought  him  to  again,  but 
very  shaky  and  weak. 

Polycarpe  Poquet  was  a  regular 
scamp,  an  idle  beggar,  a  street-thief; 
nevertheless  very  gently  and  lovingly 
did  he  help  his  friend  on  his  legs  again, 
and  very  softly  did  he  speak  to  him 
as  they  walked  slowly  away  from  that 
horrible  place.  “  Come  in  here,  old 
fellow,”  said  he,  when  they  arriv¬ 
ed  before  the  door  on  the  second 
landing.  “  Mother  wants  to  see  you,” 
he  added,  as  he  perceived  that  Mar¬ 
cel  hesitated. 

Madame  Poquet  and  Loulou  were 
both  at  home ;  for  the  charwoman  was 
just  then  at  liberty,  her  last  mistress 
having  been  mean  enough  to  lock  up 
the  charcoal  and  bread  and  butter, 
and  various  other  useful  items  in 
housekeeping,  and  as  Madame  Po¬ 
quet  said  to  her  neighbors,  “  After 
that  evident  want  of  confidence,  she 
felt  herself  obliged  to  leave,  especially 
as  the  wages  were  so  low  that  with¬ 
out  the  perquisites  the  place  was 
worth  nothing!”  She  was  a  good- 
natured  woman,  notwithstanding  her 


dishonesty,  and  received  poor  Mar¬ 
cel  in  a  kind,  motherly  manner  that 
contributed  much  to  soothe  and  con¬ 
sole  him.  “Now,  you  see,  Marcel,” 
said  she,  “  you  need  not  feel  so  bad  ; 
you  shall  come  and  live  with  us ; 
there’s  room  for  four,  and  so  there’s 
room  for  five.  I’m  sure  I  always 
wanted  to  have  you,  for  Madame  Vau- 
trin  was  not  good  to  you — you  know 
that  she  wasn’t — everybody  knows 
that  she  wasn’t.  Now,  come,  don’t 
cry  so ;  it  shows  that  you’ve  a  good 
heart,  but  it  is  not  reasonable,  and  I 
can’t  bear  to  hear  you.  I  never  could 
bear  to  hear  any  one  cry.  Come, 
courage,  courage  !”  And  the  old  thiev¬ 
ing  charwoman  kissed  the  weeping 
boy  tenderly,  and  then  wiped  her 
own  overflowing  eyes.  He  threw  his 
arms  around  her  neck  and  sobbed 
aloud,  and  the  motherly  old  soul  sob¬ 
bed  with  him.  “  Come  now,”  said  she 
presently,  and  she  placed  him  as  she 
spoke  on  a  chair  by  the  table,  “  here’s 
some  good  hot  coffee  and  milk,  and 
a  piece  of  nice  fresh  bread.  I  got 
it  ready  for  you  half  an  hour  ago. 
There,  you  and  Polycarpe  sit  down 
and  take  your  breakfast;  that’ll  do 
you  good,  and  comfort  you.” 

And  certainly  the  good  meat  did 
much  to  calm  him,  though  perhaps 
the  sympathy  of  Madame  Poquet  and 
her  children  did  more. 

And  so  it  was  .settled ;  the  land¬ 
lord  sold  the  few  miserable  sticks  of 
furniture  belonging  to  Pelagie  Vau- 
trin  for  the  arrears  of  rent,  and  Mar¬ 
cel  became  one  of  the  Poquet  family. 

As  for  the  battered  corpse  lying 
on  the  marble  slab  in  the  Morgue,  it 
was  never  reclaimed,  but  was  hur¬ 
riedly  buried  in  the  pauper  grave  that 
the  state  provides  for  the  unknown 
dead.  Yet  it  was  a  long  time  before 
the  orphan  whom  Pelagie  Vautrin 
had  so  cruelly  ill-treated  ceased  to 
think  of  her,  or  shudder  as  he  re¬ 
membered  her  terrible  death.  It 
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was  an  end,  however,  as  we  know, 
to  be  expected  for  one  cursed  with 
so  wicked  a  temper  and  of  such  dis¬ 
solute  habits.  Drunkenness,  quarrels, 
blows,  and  death  !  It  is  a  natural 
sepuence ! 

Poor  Marcel  gained  by  the  change  ; 
at  least,  his  life  was  not  so  hard  a 
one  as  it  had  been.  He  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  bring  home  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  rags  and  old  iron 
every  day ;  he  had  no  regular  task 
set  him.  But  Monsieur  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Poquet  nevertheless  fully  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  pick  up  his  own  living 
and  something  more,  in  the  same  way 
as  did  their  son  Polycarpe. 

The  two  boys  after  a  time  adopted, 
as  their  principal  source  of  income, 
the  business  of  gathering  cigar-ends 
and  converting  them  into  pipe-to¬ 
bacco.  It  was  a  profession  that  re¬ 
quired  early  rising,  quick  eyes,  and 
light  heels,  for  there  were  other  lads 
in  the  same  walk  of  life,  but  who 
could  be  better  fitted  for  such  a  pur¬ 
suit  than  Marcel  and  Polycarpe  ? 
At  four  every  morning  they  sallied 
forth  to  make  their  round  ;  hunting 
for  the  precious  bits  on  the  sidewalks 
and  in  the  gutters  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quented  and  fashionable  streets,  the 
Boulevards,  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and 
the  'purlieus  of  the  theatres.  Some¬ 
times,  when  they  were  flush  of  money, 
they  bought  from  the  waiters  in  the 
coffee-houses  the  permission  to  pick 
up  the  ends  that  might  be  under  the 
tables. 

The  harvest  made,  they  hastened 
down  to  the  river’s  side,  and  there, 
seated  under  or  near  the  dry  arches 
of  one  of  the  bridges,  they  emptied 
their  bags  on  the  ground  beside  them 
and  commenced  the  sorting  of  their 
merchandise.  The  prime  or  £rst 
quality  consisted  of  the  ends  of  Ha¬ 
vana  cigars,  regalias,  londres,  etc.  ; 
the  second  quality,  of  those  of  home 
growth,  or  bits  picked  up  in  dirty 


gutters,  and  consequently  somewhat 
deteriorated.  The  sorting  finished, 
our  young  tobacconists  commenced 
their  work  of  metamorphosis.  Each 
one  was  furnished  with  a  small 
square  of  smooth  wood,  a  sharp, 
thin-bladed  knife,  and  a  whetstone, 
for  the  knife  required  frequent  sharp¬ 
ening  during  the  operation  of  cutting 
up  the  ends.  This  was  performed 
on  the  square  of  wood,  and  as  fine 
as  possible,  so  as  to  resemble  new 
smoking  tobacco.  Paper  parcels 
were  then  made  up  of  this  novel 
manufacture ;  the  inferior  quality 
selling  at  one  sou  the  packet;  the 
superior  fetching  as  much  as  fifty 
sous  the  pound. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  passed  in 
disposing  of  their  morning  labors, 
and  this  was  never  difficult ;  they 
found  plenty  of  customers,  masons, 
street-sweepers,  and  rat-catchers,  and 
often  made  as  much  as  three  francs 
each  in  the  day.  They  might  have 
gained  an  honest  living  by  this  hum¬ 
ble  means,  had  they  only  possessed 
an  honest  home.  But  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Poquet  were  thieves,  and 
the  more  the  lads  gained  the  more 
was  exacted  from  them.  And  then 
in  the  dreadful  drinking-dens  they 
frequented  to  sell  their  merchandise 
they  became  each  day  initiated  in 
some  new  vice.  There  was  indeed 
nothing  to  stop  them  on  their  down¬ 
ward  course ;  and  soon,  alas,  the 
orphan  boy,  intelligent,  and  natural¬ 
ly  conscientious,  became  versed  in 
knavery  and  a  common  street-thief! 
Poor,  poor  Marcel ! 

CHAPTER  VII. 

“  Soon,  like  captives,  shall  ye  learn 
Ways  less  wild  and  laws  more  stern.  ”  Anon. 

Days  and  weeks  and  months  had 
passed  away  in  this  kind  of  life,  when 
one  morning,  while  Marcel  and 
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Polycarpe  were  still  yawning  and 
stretching  themselves  in  their  dirty 
bed,  Loulou,  who  had  gone  round 
the  corner  to  fetch  some  ready-made 
hot  coffee  and  milk,  for  their  break¬ 
fast,  rushed  back  again  with  cheeks  as 
white  as  it  was  possible  for  her  rare¬ 
ly  washed  face  to  show. 

“  Get  up  quick  and  run  !”  cried  she 
as  she  burst  into  the  room,  “  the 
police  are  coming  this  way;  I’m  sure 
they’re  coming  here  to  look  for 
father,  and,  if  they  find  you,  they’ll 
grab  you  too.” 

The  two  boys  needed  no  further 
calling  ;  indeed,  they  were  out  of  bed 
before  Loulou  had  ended  her  cry  of 
danger.  Old  Poquet  had  become  a 
marked  man  at  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,  and  his  reputation  was  very 
bad  among  his  neighbors.  He  had 
been  fearing  a  visit  of  this  kind  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  eight  days,  and  had 
taken  himself  off  no  one  knew 
whither.  So  the  boys,  knowing  this, 
would  not  have  been  so  much  afraid 
for  their  own  safety,  had  they  not  done 
the  preceding  day  what  they  called 
“good  business,”  and  had  in  their 
possession  this  morning  more  money 
and  a  greater  variety  of  purses  than 
they  could  well  have  accounted  for. 

So  they  jumped  out  of  bed  at  the* 
first  word  of  alarm,  and  huddled  on 
their  clothes  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  write  the  fact ;  and  precipi¬ 
tating  themselves  down  the  stairs, 
were  out  of  the  house  and  out  of 
sight,  just  as  two  policemen  turned 
into  the  street.  It  was  not  until 
they  had  threaded  many  narrow, 
dirty  streets  behind  the  Pantheon, 
diving  into  dark  passages,  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  houses  which  were 
thoroughfares,  as  there  are  many  in 
the  great  city,  and  at  last  found 
themselves  near  the  Barriere  of  St. 
j  acques,  that  they  felt  secure  enough 
to  walk  slowly  and  take  time  to  ask 
each  other  where  they  should  go. 


“  Parbleu !”  cried  Polycarpe,  who 
was  the  first  to  break  silence,  “  at 
any  rate  our  pockets  are  not  empty ! 
Liberty  for  ever  !  Hurrah  for  plea¬ 
sure  and  potatoes  !  Never  say  die, 
old  fellow!”  And  he  clapped  his 
friend  on  the  back  and  laughed  as 
if  it  were  the  pleasantest  thing  in 
life  to  be  running  away  from  the  po¬ 
lice. 

Marcel  was  not  so  gay:  the  boy’s 
instincts,  perverted  as  they  were  by 
the  depraved  influences  that  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  became  restive  at 
times ;  mysterious  aspirations,  and 
disgust  of  he  knew  not  what,  agitated 
strangely  the  poor  child’s  aching 
heart,  and  gave  him  sometimes  an 
appearance  of  timidity  that  had  ac¬ 
quired  for  him  among  his  profligate 
companions  the  sobriquet  of  “  la 
demoiselle^  the  young  lady.  He 
was  now  more  moved  than  usual,  his 
cheek  was  very  pale,  and  his  large 
blue  eyes  wore  a  more  thoughtful 
expression  than  ever  before. 

Making  a  violent  effort  over  him¬ 
self,  he  at  length  replied  to  his  com¬ 
panion’s  vivacity  by  asking  what 
would  become  of  Loulou. 

“Loulou!”  cried  Polycarpe,  “why, 
she’s  safe  enough  ;  she’ll  get  out  of 
the  scrape,  and  there’s  nothing 
against  her  and  mother.  You 
needn’t  think  of  her,  but  of  us,  I  can 
tell  you.  Now,  what  do  you  think 
I’m  thinking  of,  eh  ?” 

“  I  suppose  of  where  we  must  go 
to-night.” 

“Exactly  so,  mademoiselle,  and 
can  you  guess  ?  No,  that  you  can’t, 
so  you  needn’t  try.  Well,  we  must 
go  hide  in  the  quarries  at  Issy ;  we 
shall  be  safe  there,  and  we  won’t  come 
back  to  Paris  before  two  months.” 

“  The  quarries !”  cried  Marcel, 
“  How  dreadful !” 

“  Not  so  dreadful  as  Mazas,”  re¬ 
plied  Polycarpe,  “  as  you’ll  know  one 
of  these  days.” 
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“I  hope  not,”  ejaculated  Marcel, 
shuddering. 

“You  hope  not,  you  idiot!”  said 
Polycarpe  angrily,  “  why,  how  can  it 
be  otherwise  ?  One  can’t  be  always 
in  luck.  Don’t  you  know  that  every 
one  gets  to  prison  at  last?  Every 
one  that  I  know  has  been  there,  and 
why  should  I  escape,  I  should  like 
to  know?  Of  course  my  time  will 
come,  and  your  time  will  come,  and 
what  we  have  to  do  then  is  to  show 
game.  No  cry-baby  goings  on  then, 
if  you  please,  Master  Marcel,  or  you 
and  I  ’ll  part  company  when  we  come 
out !” 

Marcel  did  not  answer,  and  they 
continued  silently  their  way  until 
they  had  passed  the  fortifications. 

“  Now,”  said  Polycarpe  at  last, 
“we  must  try  to  kill  time  as  pleas¬ 
antly  as  possible  until  the  night,  and 
then  we’ll  go  straight  to  the  quarries  ; 
we  can’t  go  there  during  the  day,  for 
there  is  always  danger  from  spies.” 

“  I’m  very  hungry,”  remarked 
Marcel. 

“And  so  am'  I,”  answered  his 
friend,  “my  inside  has  let  me  know 
for  a  long  time  that  it  didn’t  get  any 
coffee  this  morning.” 

It  was  not  long  before  the  two 
boys  found  a  kind  of  nondescript 
cabaret  and  restaurant — one  of  those 
drinking  and  eating  houses  that  do 
most  business  with  Sunday-breakers 
and  holiday-makers,  if  not  with  worse 
gentry.  They  were  soon  seated  be¬ 
fore  a  smoking  omelette,  which,  with 
a  great  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle 
of  sour  claret,  they  pronounced  to  be 
a  first-rate  breakfast.  The  meal 
finished  and  paid  for,  they  bought  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  brandy,  and  then 
strolled  off  again  to  the  fortifications, 
where,  choosing  a  sunny  spot  on  the 
grassy  side  of  the  deep,  dry  moat 
that  surrounds  the  massive  walls, 
they  snoozed  away  the  rest  of  the 
day. 


The  quarries  of  Issy  had  long  been 
the  rendezvous  of  all  sorts  of  young 
scamps.  Idle,  vicious  boys  who 
had  run  away  from  home  ;  unfaithful 
apprentices  who  had  robbed  their 
master’s  tills  ;  pickpockets  whose  suc¬ 
cessful  operations  had  rendered  their 
absence  from  the  scene  of  their  la¬ 
bors  desirable  for  a  period  ;  harden¬ 
ed  vagabonds  waiting  an  opportunity 
to  rob  or  murder,  as  the  case  might 
be — all  found  there  a  hiding-place 
and  congenial  society.  Carefully 
concealed  from  any  passers-by  or 
workmen,  they  slept  the  daylight 
away,  but  as  soon  as  darkness  had 
rendered  the  place  secure,  the 
wretched  youths  commenced  their 
orgies.  Gorging  on  the  provisions 
provided  by  two  or  three  of  their 
number  in  turn,  and  bought  or  stolen 
in  the  neighboring  villages  of  Issy, 
Clamart,  and  Meudon ;  guzzling,  sing¬ 
ing,  and  swearing ;  boasting  of  their 
skill  in  every  cunning  and  thieving 
art;  teaching  and  learning  all  man¬ 
ner  of  vice — thus  passed  they  their 
turbulent  night,  while  outside  the 
stifling  hole  that  screened  their  wick¬ 
edness  the  starry  sky  spread  cool 
and  calm  over  the  sleeping  village 
and  peaceful  fields  and  woods. 

•  How  the  contrast  between  the 
within  and  the  without  struck  Marcel 
a  few  hours  after  he  had  entered 
that  ignoble  hiding-place  !  He  and 
Polycarpe  had  quitted  the  moat  at 
nightfall  and  had.  found  themselves 
about  ten  o’clock  at  the  rendezvous. 
The  place  was  well-known  to  the 
cobbler’s  son ;  many  and  many  a  time 
had  he  come  hither  to  see  some  friend 
in  hiding,  and  he  now  advanced  with¬ 
out  hesitation.  At  a  certain  distance 
from  the  entrance,  he  put  his  fingers 
to  his  lips  and  uttered  a  shrill,  pecu¬ 
liar  cry,  then  seizing  his  companion’s 
arm  hurried  in.  They  were  met  by 
Guguste,  and  received  an  enthusiastic 
welcome,  not  only  from  that  young 
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rascal,  but  also  from  the  rest  of  the 
band,  which  contained  a  great  many 
at  that  moment,  and  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  old  acquaintances.  The 
two  bottles  of  brandy  were  hailed 
with  acclamations,  and  the  donors 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  eating  and 
drinking  that  was  about  to  com¬ 
mence. 

Used  as  our  young  hero  was  to 
all  kinds  of  wickedness,  he  at  first 
listened  with  fear  to  what  he  heard 
around  him  now;  but  the  brandy 
and  the  example  of  his  companions 
soon  acted  on  his  impressionable  na¬ 
ture,  the  revolting  instincts  were 
stifled  as  usual,  and  Marcel  quickly 
became  one  of  the  noisiest  and  most 
cynical  of  those  wretched  children. 

One  half  of  the  company  was  al¬ 
ready  nearly  drunk,  and  the  other 
half  at  the  height  of  its  revelry,  when 
a  sound  of  many  feet  marching  in 
step  and  close  at  hand  silenced  each 
and  all  in  an  instant.  The  lights 
were  suddenly  extinguished,  pistols 
cocked — for  most  of  the  young  mis¬ 
creants  were  armed ;  then  came  a 
rush  from  the  outside,  a  struggle, 
several  shots,  smothered  groans, 
oaths,  and  all  was  over.  Law  had 
conquered,  and  the  whole  band  was 
in  the  power  of  a  posse  of  gendarmes 
under  the  command  of  an  officer. 

To  handcuff  the  young  ruffians 
and  lead  them  one  by  one  out  of 
their  den  was  soon  accomplished ; 
and  it  was  then  that  Marcel,  emerg¬ 
ing  into  the  tranquil  night,  was  struck 
by  the  contrast.  Within,  drunken¬ 
ness  and  crime,  false,  feverish  merri¬ 
ment  ending  in  bloody  strife ;  with¬ 
out,  the  cool,  fresh  air  of  early  morn, 
the  first  streak,  of  breaking  day  in 
the  far  east,  the  market-carts  wend¬ 
ing  their  plodding  way  to  the  great 
metropolis — all  telling  of  peace,  all 
so  quiet !  Beautiful  nature  and  hum¬ 
ble  toil ! 

Poor  Marcel !  he  could  not  under¬ 


stand  his  feelings,  for  his  intelligence 
was  warped  and  dwarfed  with  his 
conscience  ;  but  his  young  heart  ach¬ 
ed  with  vague  aspirations  and  re¬ 
grets,  and  he  wept  bitterty. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

“We  travel  through  a  desert,  and  our  feet 
Have  measured  a  fair  space,  have  left  behind 
A  thousand  dangers  and  a  thousand  snares. 

.  .  .  The  past  temptations  • 

No  more  shall  vex  us.”  Watts. 

“  ’Tis  beauty  all,  and  grateful  song  around, 

Joined  to  the  low  of  kine,  and  numerous  bleat 
Of  flocks  thick-nibbling  through  the  clovered  vale.” 

Thomson. 

A  few  weeks-  after  this  catastrophe, 
the  whole  band  was  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  to  various  degrees  of  punish¬ 
ment  and  correction.  Nothing  had 
been  proven  against  Marcel  and  Po- 
lycarpe  further  than  that  they  had 
been  found  among  recognized  thieves, 
and  were  by  that  fact  alone  suspi¬ 
cious  characters  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law.  The  answers  elicited  from 
Marcel  on  his  examination  had  ex¬ 
cited  the  compassion  of  the  tribunal, 
and  the  president  declared  his  in¬ 
tention  of  giving  him  the  opportunity 
of  redeeming  the  past  and  of  becom¬ 
ing  an  honest  man.  Polycarpe  Po- 
quet,  also,  had  been  judged  leniently ; 
his  frank,  generous  nature  had  been 
discovered  amidst  all  the  vice  that 
overshadowed  it. 

Very  beautiful  and  touching  were 
the  words  in  which  the  worthy  presi¬ 
dent  announced  to  the  two  boys  that 
he  acquitted  them  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  had  acted  without 
discernment,  but  that,  fearing  for 
their  future,  he  should  send  them  to 
a  house  of  correction  where  they 
would  be  detained  until  they  had 
each  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
He  reminded  them  that  at  least  six 
years  lay  before  them  to  reform  and 
elevate  themselves.  He  promised 
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them  that  every  means  should  be 
given  to  them  to  improve,  and  that 
they  should  be  taught  a  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession,  and  thus  enabled  by  their  own 
labor  to  gain  their  living  and  become 
respectable  citizens.  Obedience  and 
industry  would  be  expected  from 
them,  he  said  ;  and  he  entreated  them 
to  have  pity  on  themselves,  and  to 
aid  by  their  own  exertions  the  efforts 
of  those  who  sincerely  desired  their 
welfare,  both  temporal  and  eternal. 

Marcel’s  tears  flowed  plentifully 
while  the  good  magistrate  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  them ;  he  had  never  before 
heard  such  things,  and  he  wept  as 
much  from  gratitude  as  from  fear. 

Imprisonment  for  six  years  seem¬ 
ed  terrible ;  but  if  those  six  years 
were  to  give  him  the  very  thing  for 
which  he  yearned — a  different  life 
from  that  he  had  hitherto  led,  in 
which  all  was  fear  and  pain  ! 

As  for  Polycarpe,  he  was  more 
silent  than  usual,  but  he  seemed 
neither  afraid  nor  sorry.  He  felt 
the  influence  of  virtue  and  truth, 
however,  and  the  president’s  dis¬ 
course  made  more  impression  on 
him  than  he  cared  to  confess  even  to 
Marcel ;  for  in  minds  rendered  obtuse 
by  vicious  habits  a  good  feeling  or 
impulse  is  generally  considered  as  a 
weakness,  and  resisted  or  concealed. 

The  boys  were  conducted  back  to 
the  depot  of  the  prefecture  as  soon 
as  the  president  had  finished  speak¬ 
ing  to  them,  there  to  await  their  re¬ 
moval  to  the  House  of  Correction 
that  should  be  appointed  by  the  au¬ 
thorities. 

In  1839,  a  few  noble-hearted,  phi¬ 
lanthropic  men  conceived  the  idea  of 
founding  at  Mettray,  near  the  beau¬ 
tiful  town  of  Tours,  in  almost  the 
heart  of  France,  a  colony  of  young 
convicts,  to  whom  should  be  given  a 
moral  and  religious  training,  and  the 
blessings  of  a  home.  These  bene¬ 
volent  men  had  studied  with  pro¬ 


found  attention  the  admirable  peni¬ 
tentiary  system  of  the  United  States 
of  America ;  compared  with  it,  the 
system  of  correction  as  practised  in 
the  state  prisons  of  France  had  struck 
them  as  singularly  ineffective  and 
quite  inadequate  to  attain  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  punishment,  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  vice,  and  the  awakening  of 
a  desire  to  practise  industry  and 
honesty.  The  published  reports  of 
these  prisons  had  even  proved  that, 
far  from  the  morality  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  children  detained  there  being 
improved,  these  unhappy  victims 
did  actually  become  more  confirmed 
in  their  perversity  by  their  sojourn  in 
the  house  of  correction.  Though 
restrained  by  the  prison  discipline, 
they  were  not  actually  taught ;  for  it 
is  not  intimidation  that  can  teach  a 
fallen  nature  how  to  rise,  nor  inculcate 
the  love  of  honor  and  virtue.  The 
helter-skelter  way  of  these  houses 
was  fatal  to  their  utility.  Young  of¬ 
fenders,  guilty  of  comparatively  slight 
offences,  were  associated  with  scoun¬ 
drels  versed  in  every  mystery  of 
crime.  The  burglar  and  the  high¬ 
way  robber,  the  coiner  and  the  as¬ 
sassin,  became  the  companions  of  the 
child  so  apt  to  learn,  so  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  impression  whether  of 
good  or  evil.  Want  of  space  vTas 
pleaded  in  extenuation  of  this  great, 
this  fundamental  error  in  the  wrork 
of  reformation  ;  and  thus  justice  and 
social  good  were  sacrificed  to  consi¬ 
derations  of  economy ! 

The  system  of  detention,  too,  as 
applied  to  children,  did  not  render  it 
obligatory  on  the  administration  of 
the  prison  to  continue  its  care  of  the 
child  after  he  had  quitted  the  walls, 
where  he  had  passed  the  last  five  or 
six  years  of  his  young  life.  On  the 
day  of  his  liberation,  the  rule  was  to 
give  him  a  few  clothes  and  a  part 
of  the  products  of  his  labor  during  , 
his  detention,  and  then  all  was  end- 
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ed  between  him  and  those  who  were 
supposed  to  have  been  his  teachers 
and  protectors.  Thus  thrown  all  at 
once  into  a  world  from  which  he  had 
been  sequestered  for  years,  without 
any  family  traditions  of  industry  and 
probity  to  guide  and  uphold  him,  the 
unhappy  youth  found  it  impossible 
to  gain  a  footing  among  the  honest 
and  respectable,  and  was  soon  irre¬ 
trievably  lost. 

All  the  errors,  all  the  consequences 
of  this  system,  were  then  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  in  the  new  colony  of  Mettray ; 
and  guided  by  sound  sense  and  a  deep 
love  of  their  kind,  the  founders  of 
this  admirable  establishment  under¬ 
took  the  task  of  endowing  the  erring 
children  confided  to  them  by  the 
state  with  family  affections  and  ha¬ 
bits,  with  the  love  of  order,  and  with 
health.  Their  minds  and  hearts  were 
to  be  cultivated,  and  they  were  to  be 
given  the  desire  and  the  means  of 
gaining  their  living  by  honest  labor. 

It  was  to  the  agricultural  colony 
of  Mettray  that  Marcel  and  Poly- 
carpe  were  sent,  a  few  days  after  their 
examination  before  the  tribunal ;  and 
they  made  the  journey  thither  in  the 
company  of  thirty  or  forty  other  un¬ 
fortunate  boys  of  their  own  age. 
What  language  can  express  the  de¬ 
light  that  filled  the  bosom  of  the 
poor  orphan  when  his  eyes  first  rest¬ 
ed  on  the  home  that  a  merciful  Provi¬ 
dence  had  at  last  given  him  !  Most 
lovely  was  the  wide  landscape  that 
spread  before  him ;  for  fertile  Tou* 
raine  is  indeed  the  garden  of  beauti¬ 
ful  France.  The  bright  waters  of 
the  magnificent  river  Loire  were  there 
to  be  seen  winding  amidst  green  fields, 
its  shores' bordered  by  strange  habita¬ 
tions  hollowed  in  the  rocks,  or  fringed 
with  waving  trees.  There  were  the 
houses  of  the  Mettray  colonists  on 
the  side  of  a  rising  ground,  the  ta¬ 
pering  steeple  of  their  chapel  show¬ 
ing  itself  from  the  middle  of  the 


group  like  a  giant  finger  pointing  tht 
way  to  heaven.  On  the  bank  of  the 
little  stream  that  passed  close  to  the 
settlement  on  its  way  to  the  great 
river  stood  a  windmill,  turning  its 
sails  right  merrily.  Plantations  of 
mulberry-trees,  beautifully  kept  gar¬ 
dens  and  orchards,  and  wheat-fields 
nearly  ripe  for  the  harvest,  surround¬ 
ed  the  colony  ;  oxen  grazing  or  pull¬ 
ing  heavily-laden  carts,  sheep  brows¬ 
ing  with  tinking  bells,  young  colonists 
smiling,  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked, 
directing,  helping,  working  in  every 
way  and  with  a  will ;  all  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  husbandry,  and  among 
the  leaves  a  whispering  breeze,  and 
the  warm  air  perfumed  with  the 
scent  of  newly-mown  hay,  and  over 
all  the  bright  blue,  sunny  sky.  Such 
was  the  landscape  that  met  the  eyes 
of  the  pale-faced,  sin-degraded  chil¬ 
dren  of  Paris.  Such  was  the  home 
that  a  few  true  men  with  loving  hearts 
and  living  sympathies  had  provided 
for  the  victims  of  poverty  and  crime  ! 
Here  were  they  to  learn,  by  the  all- 
powerful  lessons  of  religion  and 
healthful  labor,  how  to  become  hon¬ 
est,  useful  citizens  ;  here  were  they  to 
acquire  self-respect,  love  of  country 
and  of  their  fellow-men. 

Oh !  blessings  on  the  Christian 
men  who  founded  the  colony  of  Met¬ 
tray  !  Their  names  are  inscribed  on 
the  walls  of  the  chapel  ;  but  those 
walls  will  crumble  away  in  time,  their 
names  will  be  forgotten,  but  the  good 
they  have  done  will  never  decay  or 
pass  away,  and  “  Verily  they  shah 
have  their  reward  !” 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Law,  conscience,  honor,  all  obeyed,  all  give 

The  approving  voice,  and  make  it  bliss  to  live  ; 

While  faith,  when  life  can  nothing  more  supply. 

Shall  strengthen  hope  and  make  it  bliss  to  die. 

The  boys  at  Mettray  are  divided 
into  families,  each  inhabiting  a  sepa¬ 
rate  house  inscribed  with  the  name 


of  certain  towns,  or  of  the  generous 
giver.  There  is  the  “  House  of  Pa¬ 
ris,”  the  “  House  of  Limoges,”  the 
“  House  of  the  widow  He'bert,”  and 
one  is  called  the  “  House  of  Mary,” 
in  which  the  youngest  children  are 
placed.  There  were  more  than  a 
dozen  of  these  dwellings  when  our 
two  culprits  entered  the  colony,  each 
directed  by  a  Father  and  an  Elder 
Brother,  the  inmates  of  each  one  em¬ 
ulating  the  inmates  of  the  others  in 
their  progress  to  reformation,  and 
every  family  considering  itself  a  dis¬ 
tinct  brotherhood. 

It  was  to  the  “  House  of  Paris,” 
that  Marcel  and  Polycarpe  were  con¬ 
signed  ;  and  what  a  new  life  began 
for  these  poor  children  when,  after  a 
short  sequestration,  so  that  at  least 
the  first  elements  of  religion,  order, 
and  honesty  might  be  instilled  into 
their  minds,  they  were  permitted  to 
associate  with  the  older  colonists,  and 
take  full  part  in  their  lessons  and  la¬ 
bors.  Strange  but  sweet  did  it  seem 
to  Marcel  when  he  first  felt  himself 
a  member  of  a  family,  one  among 
many  brothers,  where  he  was  to  find 
those  ties  and  that  affection  refused 
to  him  hitherto.  How  soon  he  came 
to  love  his  superiors,  the  Father  and 
the  Elder  Brother,  and  how  easy  obe¬ 
dience  was  to  him,  can  be  readily 
imagined  by  those  who  have  followed 
his  fortunes  so  far.  How  fond  and 
proud  he  grew  after  a  while  of  his 
home — his  saving  ark — can  only  be 
conceived  by  those  who  have  visited 
Mettray,  and  who  have  seen  and 
heard  with  their  own  eyes  and  ears 
that  every  child  there  considers  him¬ 
self  honored  by  the  title  of  colonist, 
and  bound  in  his  own  person  to  prove 
the  worthiness  of  the  community. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  new¬ 
comers  was  to  learn  the  duties  and 
discipline  of  the  house. 

“  The  colonists’  duties  are  honora¬ 
ble,”  said  the  Father  of  the  family 


to  them  the  day  after  their  arrival , 
“they  resemble  the  soldiers;  obedi¬ 
ence  to  superiors  and  submission  to 
discipline.  Without  discipline  no  asso¬ 
ciation  of  men  is  possible.  With  it 
a  nation  may  become  invincible  !” 

To  Marcel  the  discipline  of  Met¬ 
tray  was  not  only  easy  but  even 
agreeable,  and  none  could  be  more 
scrupulously  observant  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  than  he.  At  the  first  sound  of 
the  clarion  which  awoke  the  family 
each  morning,  he  was  out  of  his  ham¬ 
mock  and  dressing  himself  with  si¬ 
lent  haste.  Then,  folding  his  bed 
and  putting  it  away,  he  was  ready  to 
march  with  his  companions  to  the 
wash-house.  Here  the  ablutions  were 
plentiful  and  thorough  ;  for  the  boys 
at  Mettray  are  taught  that  not  only 
is  cleanliness  absolutely  necessary  to 
health,  but  that  we  are  also  more 
worthy  to  come  in  prayer  before  our 
Maker  when  purified  and  refreshed 
by  his  blessed  gift  of  water. 

The  washing  and  combing  finished, 
he  returned  with  his  brothers  to  the 
dormitory,  to  render  thanks  for  the 
peaceful  rest  of  the  past  night  and  to 
beg  God’s  blessing  on  the  labors  of 
to-day.  Then  the  clarion  sounded 
again,  and  each  ran  to  take  his  place 
in  the  ranks  of  workers  about  to 
march  to  their  daily  labors  out  of 
doors.  Scarcely  would  they  have  been 
recognized  by  those  they  had  left  be¬ 
hind  them  in  their  old  Paris  haunts, 
as,  clothed  in  their  dark-blue  blouses, 
their  feet  warm  and  dry  in  good  sa¬ 
bots,  their  cheeks  glowing  with  clean- 
liness  and  health,  they  marched  in 
step,  light  and  brisk,  to  their  respect¬ 
ive  tasks.  Some  proceeded  to  the 
fields,  where,  superintended  by  an 
intelligent  superior,  they  worked  with 
a  willing  spirit,  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  the  sight  of  their 
teacher  laboring  with  them.  Some 
entered  the  out-houses  fitted  up  as 
work-shops,  where,  while  one  learned 
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tailoring  on  his  brethren’s  clothes, 
another  worked  at  his  family’s  shoes. 
A  little  farther  on,  and  the  young  col¬ 
onists  reached  the  blacksmith’s  shop, 
where  they  hammered  away  manfully 
at  the  chains  and  rails,  the  gear  of 
the  carts,  the  locks  and  hinges,  and 
all  the  other  iron  necessities  of  the 
place.  And  near  by  stood  the  car¬ 
penter’s  shop,  where  another  band 
prepared  all  the  wood-work  of  the 
colony,  even  to  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  of  the  new  houses  to  be  built 
to  receive  other  poor  castaways. 

Some  again,  whose  turn  it  was  to 
attend  to  the  farm-yard,  went  on  to 
the  cow-house,  where  the  cows  lowed 
with  content  as  they  entered.  And 
then  began  such  a  currying  and  cleans¬ 
ing  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  enjoyed  it  the  most,  the  boys 
or  the  cows.  Cows  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  have  so  much  attention  be¬ 
stowed  on  them  ;  but  the  lads  took 
pleasure  in  it,  and  each  house  had 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  rota¬ 
tion,  and  the  kine  profited  wonder¬ 
fully.  After  the  cows  came  the  turn 
of  the  pigs,  the  horses,  and  the  don¬ 
keys,  the  latter  great  favorites  gene¬ 
rally.  And  then  the  dairy  with  its 
pans  of  yesterday’s  milk  thick  with 
cream,  to  be  skimmed,  and  then  but¬ 
ter-making  and  cheese-making. 

And  thus  worked  the  once  idle, 
quarrelsome  boys  until  the  welcome 
hour  of  breakfast  summoned  them 
within.  The  simple  but  wholesome 
meal  finished,  after  a  short  pause  the 
thanksgiving  was  said,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  hour’s  recreation  permitted,  and 
then  at  the  first  blast  of  the  clarion 
they  left  their  play,  formed  their  ranks, 
and  gayly  marched  off  to  labor  again. 
As  they  passed  the  Director  on  their 
way  out,  they  greeted  him  respectful¬ 
ly  and  affectionately,  their  bright  and 
now  honest  eyes  becoming  still  bright¬ 
er  as  he  returned  their  salutation  with 
a  kind  word  and  fatherly  smile. 


Marvellous  change,  operated  by 
the  force  of  enlightened  charity  alone, 
by  a  few  devoted  men  and  women  ! 
Foi  there  were  at  Mettray  no  mana¬ 
cles  nor  blows  for  the  refractory  :  no 
prison-walls  to  keep  in  the  discon¬ 
tented,  lazy,  thief,  or  beggar  ;  only  la¬ 
bor  and  religious  influence,  justice 
and  love,  ever  working  together  to  re¬ 
pair  the  ravages  that  sin  and  igno¬ 
rance  had  wrought  in  the  consciences 
of  these  forlorn  ones,  and  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  extirpate  even  the  very  germ 
of  evil  in  their  souls. 

The  day  of  healthful  toil  in  the 
woods,  fields,  and  workshops  ended 
at  six  o’clock,  when  the  clarion’s  clear 
voice  again  summoned  the  young  la¬ 
borers,  this  time  to  school,  whither 
they  marched  in  regimental  order 
preceded  by  a  band  of  military  mu¬ 
sic. 

The  school-rooms  were  large,  well- 
ventilated  chambers,  their  white  walls 
bearing  the  inscription,  “  Dieu  vous 
voit,”  God  sees  you,  oft-repeated,  and 
decorated  with  lists,  “  tablets  of  hon¬ 
or,”  containing  the  names  of  those 
boys  who  had  for  three  months  gain¬ 
ed  an  immunity  from  all  punishment. 
Many  of  these  names  had  become 
(i  fixtures,”  they  had  been  there  so 
long ;  for  the  erasure  of  a  name  is 
considered  by  the  colonists  as  a  great 
disgrace,  while  its  continuance  on  the 
tablet  is  an  honor. 

Here  during  two  hours,  aided  by 
kind,  intelligent  teachers,  the  boys 
learned  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
singing,  and  linear  drawing.  The 
more  advanced  helped  to  teach  the 
beginners,  and  with  few  exceptions 
proved  themselves  patient,  painstak¬ 
ing  tutors. 

To  Marcel  these  hours  of  instruc¬ 
tion  were  the  best  and  sweetest  re¬ 
creation.  The  boy  seemed  to  yearn 
after  knowledge,  and  the  progress  he 
made  was  really  surprising.  He  was 
even  after  a  while  able  to  undertake 
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to  teach  a  class  of  new-comers  to 
read,  and  proud  and  happy  was  he  the 
day  this  honorable  task  was  assigned 
to  him  ! 

But  music  especially  soon  became 
his  greatest  source  of  pleasure.  It 
soothed,  cheered,  and  elevated  him  ; 
it  awakened  in  him  the  tenderest  and 
highest  sentiments.  It  saddened 
him,  too,  sometimes,  but  that  was  a 
solemn  sadness  that  refined  rather 
than  depressed  the  boy’s  sensitive 
nature.  The  patriotic  songs  taught 
in  the  school  roused  his  enthusiasm 
and  inspired  him  with  the  most  ardent 
love  of  his  country.  The  soft  strains 
of  the  simple  catechism-hymns  he 
and  his  brothers  sang  when  the  good 
chaplain  prepared  them  for  their  first 
communion  entered  into  his  inmost 
heart,  bringing  peace  and  hope.  But 
deep,  very  deep  was  his  emotion  when 
they  sang  some  of  those  pieces  com¬ 
posed  expressly  for  them,  and  bear¬ 
ing  reference  to  their  past  or  present 
state.  How  his  heart  swelled  when 
he  joined  his  voice,  high  and  sweet, 
to  his  fellow  castaways,  as  they 
chaunted — 

“  Droop  not,  though  shame ,  sin,  and  anguish  are 
round  thee ; 

Bravely  fling  off  the  co’.d  chain  that  hath  bound 
thee ; 

Look  at  yon  pure  heaven  smiling  beyond  thee  ; 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness  a  clod. 

Work  for  some  good — be  it  ever  so  slowly, 

Cherish  some  flower — be  it  ever  so  lowly. 

Let  thy  good  deeds  be  a  prayer  to  thy  God.” 

How  every  stirring  line  re-echoed 
in  his  inmost  soul,  awakening  there 
gratitude  so  deep  and  full  to  all  those 
who  had  rescued  him  from  sin  that 
no  language  could  have  expressed  it. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  “joy  in  heav¬ 
en  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth 
now  many  blessings,  then,  must  rest 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  have  con¬ 
ducted  sinning  children  to  repentance 
— children  whom  he  loves  and  wishes 
to  be  brought  to  him. 

Two  hours  of  school  and  the  cla¬ 


rion  sounded  for  supper.  The  repast 
over,  after  five  minutes’  play  the  re¬ 
fectory  was  converted  into  a  dormi¬ 
tory  by  suspending  the  hammocks, 
and  then  came  the  evening  prayer 
and  hymn.  The  day  was  ended,  and 
our  orphan  and  his  companions 
climbed  into  their  clean  beds,  to 
sleep  peacefully  under  the  protection 
of  that  Heavenly  Father  who  had 
permitted  them  in  his  inscrutable 
wisdom  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  while  unprepared,  but  had  saved 
them,  scotched  and  bleeding,  it  is 
true,  yet  still  with  vitality  enough  to 
recover  from  their  wounds,  and  fight 
again,  and  win  at  last — if  they  would ! 

CHAPTER  X. 

“  I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 

That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.” 

Tennyson. 

Polycarpe  Poquet  found  it  more 
difficult  to  conform  himself  to  the 
rules  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
law  of  obedience  to  the  Elder  Broth¬ 
er  especially  was  peculiarly  gall¬ 
ing  to  him.  The  Father  of  the 
Family  he  could  submit  to  ;  but  this 
superior,  the  Elder  Brother,  elected 
every  month  by  themselves  from 
among  themselves,  was  regarded  by 
him  as  a  kind  of  hypocritical  upstart, 
whom  he  took  every  opportunity  to 
annoy.  Many  were  the  insulting 
words  he  addressed  to  the  poor  boys 
who  received  this  mark  of  their  com¬ 
panions’  esteem,  but  who  by  their  very 
position  were  forced  to  report  every 
fault  committed  by  those  same  com¬ 
panions,  and  many  a  weary  hour  did 
he  pass  in  solitary  confinement,  mak¬ 
ing  nails,  before  he  had  learned  that 
first  duty  of  a  good  citizen,  obedience 
to  constituted  authorities. 

Perhaps  the  visit  of  a  venerable 
ecclesiastic  who  had  come  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  working-system  of  the  colony 
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might  be  taken  as  the  turning-point 
in  Polycarpe’s  conduct,  though  not 
the  real  date  of  his  improvement,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter.  The  good 
Abbe  had  been  questioning  the  boys 
of  Marcel  and  Polycarpe’s  family, 
when  he  suddenly  requested  them  to 
tell  him  which  were  the  three  best 
lads  among  them.  Need  we  say 
that  our  poor  orphan  was  one  of 
those  who  were  instantly,  and  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  pointed  out  by  their 
comrades  ? 

“  And  the  worst  ?”  asked  the  abbe 
again. 

Every  eye  remained  fixed,  immo¬ 
vable  ;  every  tongue  silent.  All  at 
once  Polycarpe  stepped  forward  and 
said  in  a  low  but  clear  voice, 

“  ’Tis  I  r 

“  My  boy  !”  exclaimed  the  worthy 
priest,  as  he  clasped  the  young  con¬ 
vict’s  hand  in  both  of  his,  “  I  cannot 
believe  it !  I  will  not  take  even  your 
word  for  it !  This  very  acknowledg¬ 
ment  proves  that  you  are  mistaken.” 

Polycarpe  never  from  that  day 
forth  wore  the  ignominious  mark  of 
punishment,  the  ugly  black  gaiter  on 
the  left  leg. 

His  progress  in  learning  was  slow, 
compared  with  that  of  Marcel ;  but 
he  was  an  adept  in  the  house-duties, 
which  were  performed  by  each  fami¬ 
ly  of  boys  in  turns  of  a  week  at  a 
time.  He  was  skilled  in  sweeping 
and  dusting,  washing  dishes  and 
cleaning  knives.  He  was  the  apt- 
est  pupil,  too,  that  ever  studied  the 
culinary  art,  and,  after  a  time,  was 
wont  to  boast  that  he  could  dish  up 
a  savory  dinner  there  where  a  less 
gifted  individual  could  find  nothing 
to  eat.  Not  that  Mettray  could  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  schools 
for  learners,  nor  its  wholesome  din¬ 
ners  as  specimens  of  the  world-famed 
French  cookery;  for  they  consisted  of 
vegetables  entirely,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  twice  in  the  week,  when  bacon 


and  beef  figured  on  the  tables ;  but 
Polycarpe  felt  that  he  had  natural 
abilities,  and  could  do  more  than 
was  required  of  him  in  the  simple 
kitchen  where  he  practised.  He  was 
quite  a  favorite  with  the  good  Sisters 
who  presided  there ;  they  were  al¬ 
ways  glad  when  it  was  his  week  to 
assist  them,  and  praised  him  con¬ 
stantly  for  his  activity,  good  temper, 
and  disposition  to  oblige. 

But  if  Polycarpe  was  useful  in  the 
kitchen,  he  was  invaluable  in  the  in¬ 
firmary.  A  handier  fellow  for  help¬ 
ing  the  suffering  never  entered  a  sick¬ 
room.  He  was  quick-eyed  and  light- 
fingered,  (in  the  good  sense  of  the 
word  ;)  he  saw  in  a  moment  how  best 
to  arrange  the  pillows  for  the  weary, 
feverish  head ;  he  could  dress  a  blis¬ 
ter  without  drawing  a.  single  excla¬ 
mation  from  the  patient ;  he  could 
make  palatable  gruel  and  ptisan ; 
he  was  punctual  in  administering  the 
potions,  and,  though  last  not  least  of 
his  good  qualities,  he  was  wakeful 
and,  at  the  same  time,  good-temper¬ 
ed  and  cheerful.  The  kind  Hospi¬ 
tal  Sisters,  wfio  had  charge  of  the 
infirmary,  pronounced  him  the  best 
of  nurses,  and  would  have  rejoiced 
could  they  always  have  had  him  with 
them. 

The  very  first  week  that  he  was  on 
duty  there,  a  poor  boy,  who  had  only 
been  a  month  in  the  establishment, 
died  of  the  disease  whose  germs  he 
had  brought  with  him.  Polycarpe 
watched  over  him  with  the  tenderest 
care,  and  the  child  became  gratefully 
attached  to  him,  and  talked  much  to 
him  of  his  past  life — a  short  but  sad 
one.  Plis  father,  he  said,  was  in  the 
galleys  for  life;  his  mother  in  the 
hospital  at  Tours ;  his  two  elder  sis¬ 
ters  in  prison  for  theft ;  his  young 
brother,  a  miserable  deformed  child, 
was  a  street-beggar ;  and  he  knew 
not  what  had  become  of  his  little  sis¬ 
ter  of  six  years  old  !  The  poor  fel 
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low  loved  this  little  sister  with  all  the 
concentrated  strength  of  a  heart  that 
had  had  but  few  objects  to  love,  and 
he  cried  as  he  spoke  of  her. 

When  the  chaplain  came  to  see 
him,  the  last  evening  of  his  short 
life,  Polycarpe  related  the  sad  story 
to  the  good  priest. 

“  Victor  Bourdon,”  said  the  abbd 
gently,  as. he  still  knelt  by  the  side  of 
the  bed,  after  having  prayed  with  the 
dying  boy,  “Victor  Bourdon,  I  will 
go  to  Tours,  and  find  your  little  sis¬ 
ter,  and  I  will  place  her  where  she 
will  learn  to  be  a  good  and  industri¬ 
ous  girl.  I  promise  you  this,  my 
child.” 

Victor  turned  his  dim  eyes  toward 
his  consoler,  a  smile  of  ineffable  con¬ 
tent  played  over  his  pain-drawn  fea¬ 
tures  ;  then,  sighing  rather  than  speak¬ 
ing  these  last  words,  “  Oh !  what  a  pity 
to  leave  the  colony  so  soon !”  the 
young  earth-tried  spirit  passed  away. 

This  death  made  a  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  on  Polycarpe.  The  exclama¬ 
tion,  “  Oh  !  what  a  pity  to  leave  the 
colony  so  soon  !”  was  like  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  him  ;  all  at  once  he  under¬ 
stood  all  that  he  had  escaped — all 
the  privileges  he  now  enjoyed. 

The  Father  of  the  family  found  the 
poor  fellow  in  tears  one  day,  and,  af¬ 
ter  a  few  sympathizing  questions,  drew 
from  him  a  touching  confession  of  his 
repentance.  He  freely  acknowledged 
that  his  good  conduct  had  hitherto 
been  prompted  by  pride  only ;  “  and 
if,”  added  he,  “  I  have  not  run  away, 
it  is  only  because  there  are  no  walls  at 
Met  tray.” 

Singular  proof  of  the  innate  senti¬ 
ment  of  honor  that  exists  in  France! 
Even  this  ignorant  boy  felt  it  to  be 
an  unworthy,  cowardly  act  to  betray 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him;  he 
considered  himself  a  prisoner  on  pa¬ 
role,  and  scorned  to  take  advantage 
of  the  liberty  granted  him. 

All  his  in-door  talents  did  not,  how¬ 
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ever,  prevent  his  working  well  at,  the 
harder  labors  out  of  doors.  lie  was 
great  at  the  plough,  and  no  one  groom¬ 
ed  a  horse  better  than  he.  His  strong¬ 
ly-built  frame,  too,  became  admirably 
developed  by  the  farm-work  and  the 
gymnastic  exercises  in  which  all  took 
a  part,  but  in  which  none  excelled  as 
he  did.  His  stout,  muscular  form, 
the  splendid  glow  of  his  cheeks,  and 
perfectly  healthful  appearance,  would 
have  made  him  remarked  anywhere. 

He  had  at  first  chosen  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  baker,  as  his  future 
means  of  gaining  a  living;  but  his 
strong  physical  nature  and  necessity 
of  movement  soon  inspired  him  with 
a  decided  inclination  for  a  military 
life,  and  the  administration  permitted 
him  to  revoke  his  first  choice.  Marcel 
had  wished  to  be  a  gardener ;  he  loved 
nature,  and  was  passionately  fond  ot 
flowers,  and  his  desire  had  been  grant¬ 
ed. 

So  the  two  boys  worked  hopefully 
and  cheerfully  on ;  one  day  was  a 
repetition  of  the  other,  until  Marcel 
fully  understood  that  higher  life  which 
brings  its  own  recompense,  and  Poly¬ 
carpe  acquired  the  love  of  truth  and 
of  honest  labor. 

A  year  after  his  admittance  into 
the  colony,  Polycarpe’s  name  was  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  tablet  of  honor  by  the 
side  of  Marcel’s,  which  had  already 
long  gained  its  place  there.  A  few 
months  later,  he  succeeded  to  his 
friend  as  Elder  Brother,  and,  after 
another  interval  of  exemplary  con¬ 
duct,  both  lads  received  as  a  recom¬ 
pense  a  sum  of  money  which  was 
placed  in  the  savings  bank  of  the 
establishment  for  their  future  use, 
and  were  entitled  to  wear  a  corpo¬ 
ral’s  stripe  on  their  sleeve — a  high 
and  envied  distinction. 

“  For  the  good  workers  there  is  a 
future !”  is  the  hopeful  salutation 
inscribed  over  the  gate  at  Mettray. 

Yes  !  there  is  a  future  for  all  true 
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workers!  Labor,  then,  steadfastly; 
labor  trustfully,  poor  children  of 
earth ;  the  good  time  cometh — the 
reward  is  sure  ! 

CHAPTER  XI. 

“  Wide  o  er  the  brim,  with  many  a  torrent  swelled, 

And  the  mixed  ruin  of  its  banks  o’erspread, 

At  last  the  roused  up  river  pours  along, 

Resistless,  roaring,  dreadful.”  Thomson. 

The  first  inundations  of  the  Loire 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  have 
been  made  known  to  us  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  historian  and  bishop,  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  who  has  left  de¬ 
tailed  accounts  of  eight  dreadful 
disasters  that  occurred  in  the  space 
of  eleven  years  ;  that  is,  from  580  to 
591-  In  the  archives  of  France 
there  is  preserved  an  edict  of  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  son  and  successor  of 
Charlemagne,  who,  touched  by  the 
piteous  complaints  made  to  him  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Touraine  and 
Anjou,  whose  harvests  were  in  con¬ 
stant  danger  from  the  sudden  risings 
of  the  river,  ordered  the  building 
ot  dams  and  embankments,  which, 
modified  by  some  of  his  successors 
and  strengthened  by  others,  became 
at  last  the  magnificent  structures 
we  behold  them  at  the  present  day 
between  Blois  and  Tours. 

Nevertheless,  the  capricious  river 
has  never  yet  during  all  these  long 
centuries  been  kept  for  any  time 
within  its  bed  Its  devastations 
were  fearful  in  1414,  and  again  in 
1615,  when  the  sudden  melting  of 
the  enormous  masses  of  snow  which 
had  fallen  on  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  during  the  winter  caused  so 
frightful  a  catastrophe  that  it  has 
since  been  known  in  French  history 
as  the  “  Deluge  of  Saumur.”  The  be¬ 


ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
saw  ten  risings  of  the  Loire  in  ten 
years  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Saint-Simon 
has  left  us,  in  his  celebrated  me¬ 
moirs,  a  notice  of  one  in  1708  which 
was  the  cause  of  much  misery.  In 
more  modern  times,  France  has  had, 
every  eight  or  ten  years,  to  deplore 
some  dreadful  misfortune  arising 
from  the  same  source,  and  the  more 
favored  portions  of  that  beautiful 
land  have  been  compelled  repeated¬ 
ly  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  ruined 
population  of  the  basin  of  the  Loire, 
whose  farm-houses  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  flood,  their  harvest- 
fields  devastated,  their  cattle  drown¬ 
ed,  and  who  too  often,  alas  !  had 
also  had  to  weep  over  irreparable 
losses  far  more  bitter  than  these — 
the  life  of  dear  ones  lost  in  the  surg¬ 
ing  waters. 

About  five  years  after  Marcel’s 
admission  into  the  Mettray  Colony, 
one  of  the  most  terrible  of  these  vis¬ 
itations  overtook  the  inhabitants  of 
the  banks  of  the  picturesque  stream. 
Along  continuation  of  rainy  weather 
had  swollen  the  Cher  and  the  Allier, 
both  tributaries  of  the  Loire,  and 
the  river,  rising  suddenly,  broke 
through  its  strong  embankments 
and  spread  itself  over  the  country. 
The  local  authorities,  of  every  de¬ 
gree  and  station — prefect,  sub-pre¬ 
fect,  and  mayors — with  the  soldiers, 
engineers,  and  townspeople  of 
Tours,  all  hastened  to  the  relief  of 
the  drowning  villages  and  farms, 
and  all  did  their  duty;  but  even 
among  these  courageous  men  the 
young  colonists  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  their  energy  and  self-de¬ 
votion. 

The  inundation  had  commenced 
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in  the  night,  and  when  daylight  reveal¬ 
ed  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  the  di¬ 
rector  assembled  the  youths. 

“  Boys,”  cried  he,  “  the  Loire  has 
risen,  the  country  is  under  water, 
and  hundreds  of  families  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  lives.  Boys,  the  oldest 
and  strongest  of  you  must  go  and 
hel  p  to  save  them  !” 

The  lads  looked  at  one  another  an 
instant  in  silence,  then  broke  forth  in 
a  cry  that  rang  far  and  near,  “  Long 
live  Demetz !  Long  live  our  director !” 
a  cry  that  was  a  perfect  explosion  of 
gratitude  and  of  pride  ;  for  the  poor 
fellows  fully  comprehended  all  that 
their  wise  and  good  director  meant 
them  to  understand — his  confidence 
in  their  honor,  their  honesty,  and 
their  courage. 

And  well  they  justified  his  trust  in 
them  !  More  than  a  hundred  were 
soon  actively  at  work  raising  dikes 
and  dams,  propping  houses,  and  car¬ 
rying  succor  to  the  distressed. 

Marcel,  Polycarpe,  and  one  of 
their  companions,  a  young  baker, 
named  Priat,  to  whom  both  of  them 
were  much  attached,  were  among  the 
foremost  in  these  labors.  They  had 
gone  with  some  others  to  carry  help 
to  a  village  containing  about  twenty 
families  ;  it  was  situated  only  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  river,  and 
completely  surrounded  by  water.  An 
immense  quantity  of  wood — wrecks 
from  other  villages  swept  away  by 
the  flood — drifted  about  in  the  streets, 
and  was  dashed  incessantly  against 
the  water-soaked  walls  of  the  houses, 
shaking  them  terribly;  two,  indeed, 
had  fallen  in  the  night  and  been 
washed  away.  On  the  roofs,  or  lean¬ 
ing  from  the  upper  windows  of  the 
tottering  dwellings,  were  to  be  seen 
the  frightened  inhabitants  imploring 
aid  ;  the  mothers  holding  out  their 
little  ones  and  praying  for  pity.  It 
was  a  heart-breaking  sight,  and  the 
noise  of  the  ever-rising  and  surging 
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river,  of  the  wind  and  pouring  rain, 
of  the  shocks  of  the  drift-wocd,  in¬ 
creased  the  terrors  of  the  scene. 
Nor  was  it  possible  to  approach  near 
enough  to  the  houses  to  save  anv  of 
the  unfortunates  shrieking  for  help  ; 
for  every  boat  belonging  to  the  place 
had  either  been  swamped  or  had 
been  torn  from  its  moorings  by  the 
overwhelming  current  and  carried 
away. 

“  Let  us  run  to  Saint-Pierre,”  criea 
Polycarpe,  after  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  had  contemplated  the  fear¬ 
ful  spectacle  for  a  few  momentsrwith 
consternation.  “  We  may  find  a  boat 
there  !” 

He  started  off  as  he  spoke,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  Colo¬ 
nists.  Marcel  did  not  accompany 
them,  for  he  had  heard  cries  of  dis¬ 
tress  from  the  windmill,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  off,  and  had  hastened  thither 
with  three  or  four  more.  The  water 
at  this  point  was  quite  seven  feet 
deep,  and  the  building  evidently 
giving  way.  There- seemed  to  be  no 
possibility  of  saving  the  miller  and 
his  wife  and  child,  for  the  flood  rush¬ 
ed  so  fiercely  around  the  mill  that  the 
most  experienced  swimmer  would 
not  have  ventured  into  it.  Marcel 
was  gazing  in  hopeless  pity  at  the 
fated  building,  when  a  man  on  horse¬ 
back  trotted  into  the  midst  of  the 
group  of  despairing  spectators.  A 
sudden  thought  struck  the  boy. 

“  Give  me  that  horse  !”  cried  he  ; 
“  quick,  give  me  that  horse  !” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  youngster  ?” 
asked  the  man,  somewhat  surprised 
by  the  imperative  tone  and  unexpect¬ 
ed  demand  of  the  stranger. 

“  For  God’s  sake,  lend  me  your 
horse  ;  every  moment  that  we  lose 
may  cost  a  life  !” 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  toward  the 
mill,  where  the  unfortunate  family 
could  be  seen  at  the  window,  stretch¬ 
ing  forth  their  imploring  har  ds  and 
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crying  for  help.  The  traveller  got 
off  his  horse  without  another  word, 
and,  quick  as  lightning,  Marcel  was 
in  the  saddle  and  spurring  the  ani¬ 
mal  forward  into  the  water.  Before 
his  surprised  companions  well  com¬ 
prehended  what  he  intended  to  do, 
they  saw  him  breasting  the  furious 
current  and  struggling  to  reach  the 
windmill. 

They  saw  him  reach  it  at  last,  and 
then  the  miller  letting  down  his  wife 
to  him  by  a  rope  passed  under  her 
arms.  The  poor  woman  held  her 
child  clasped  closely  to  her  bosom, 
and  though  she  clung  to  her  deliver¬ 
er  with  a  grasp  that  almost  strangled 
him,  she  seemed  to  think  only  of  her 
babe,  whispering  to  it  as  Marcel  urged 
the  panting  horse  back  again  to  the 
land,  “Thou  art  saved,  my  little  one, 
thou  art  saved  !” 

The  brave  boy  placed  the  mother 
and  child  in  safety  in  the  hands  of 
the  admiring  spectators  of  his  cou¬ 
rage  and  self-devotion  ;  then,  with¬ 
out  staying  for  a  moment’s  breathing 
or  rest,  forced  his  unwilling  horse 
again  into  the  flood. 

This  time  the  owner  of  the  good 
beast  made  some  indignant  remon¬ 
strances.  “  Both  boy  and  horse  will 
be  lost,”  cried  he ;  “  they  are  both 
tired  now;  they  can  never  fight 
against  the  current  1” 

“Why  don’t  the  miller  throw  him¬ 
self  into  the  water  and  swim  ?  He’s 
fresh  and  the  others  aren’t.” 

“  Suppose  he  don’t  know  how,” 
answered  one  of  the  bystanders ; 
“  and  if  he  did,  do  you  think  he 
could  stem  that  torrent  ?” 

“  Why,  he’d  be  carried  down  the 
Loire  to  the  sea,  just  like  a  piece  of 
straw,”  said  another. 

“The  horse,  the  horse,  look  how 
he  strains  !  he’s  giving  way !  he’s  lost 
his  footing!”  cried  half  a  dozen  at 
this  instant. 

For  a  moment  the  strong,  high- 


spirited  animal  was  hurried  along 
by  the  foaming,  eddying  stream,  then 
with  a  mighty  effort  recovering  him¬ 
self  he  reached  the  mill,  and  the 
miller  had  just  time  to  drop  down 
and  cling  with  a  death-grip  to  the 
pale,  intrepid  rider,  when  the  build- 
ing  toppled  over  and  was  carried 
away ! 

Cries  and  tears  of  joy  hailed  them 
as  they  approached  the  dry  land ; 
the  young  Colonists  surrounded  their 
heroic  companion,  and  presently  bore 
him  off  to  Mettray  for  a  change 
of  clothing  and  some  refreshment : 
his  trembling  frame  told  how  much 
he  needed  them.  But  the  family  he 
had  saved  so  gallantly  did  not  let 
him  depart  before  they  had  thanked 
him  with  tears  of  gratitude,  while 
the  owner  of  the  noble  horse  pressed 
his  hand  in  both  of  his  and  swore  to 
be  his  friend  through  life. 

“  You’re  a  brave  fellow,  and  I 
honor  you,”  cried  he.  “  I’ll  be  your 
friend,  and  a  true  one,  or  my  name’s 
not  Charles  Rodez  !” 

The  poor  miller  with  his  wife  and 
child  were  taken  to  a  house  prepared 
to  receive  and  succor  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  victims  of  the  inundation. 
Food  and  warm  clothing  and  beds 
were  here  ready  for  the  half-starved 
and  half-drowned  families  that  were 
arriving  continually — poor,  despair¬ 
ing  people  who  had  most  of  them 
lost  their  little  all,  and  some  of  them 
a  father,  or  husband,  or  child.  * 

Scarcely  had  Marcel,  cold  and 
wet,  but  very  happy,  been  borne  off 
in  triumph  by  his  comrades,  when 
there  appeared  on  the  road,  coming 
toward  the  village,  a  great  truck 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  loaded 
with  a  large  boat  and  its  oars. 

Polycarpe  and  his  friend  Priat 
had  been  successful  in  their  search, 
and  were  now  returning  at  the  head 
of  the  little  band  af  Colonists  who 
had  followed  them  to  Saint-Pierre. 
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The  people  in  the  water-logged 
houses  of  the  village  fairly  screamed 
with  hope  and  joy  when  they  saw  the 
procession,  and  then  the  boat  taken 
off  and  launched.  A  dozen  Colo¬ 
nists  were  eager  to  jump  in,  but  Poly- 
earpe  and  Priat  were  given  the  pre¬ 
cedence,  and  they,  with  another  well- 
grown  youth,  presently  pushed  off 
into  the  fast  and  furious  stream.  It 
was  hard  work  to  keep  clear  of  the 
drifting  beams  that  were  hurled 
along,  rather  than  carried,  by  the 
current  through  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  village ;  harder  still  to  get 
the  boat  near  enough  to  each  totter¬ 
ing  house  to  take  off  the  frightened 
family  from  the  roof  or  out  of  the 
windows. 

Once,  indeed,  it  came  near  being 
swamped,  with  eight  persons  on 
board,  by  the  sudden  falling  of  a 
wall  of  the  house  from  which  they 
had  just  been  saved.  Polycarpe’s 
quick  eye  saw  the  coming  danger  in 
time  to  give  such  a  vigorous  pull 
with  his  oar  that  the  boat  sprang 
forward  just  out  of  reach  of  the 
stones  and  beams,  but  she  was  so 
violently  rocked  by  the  concussion 
of  the  falling  materials  with  the 
water  that  it  seemed  a  miracle  that 
she  did  not  capsize. 

And  once,  too,  the  brave  boy 
missed  his  footing  as  he  climbed  on 
a  roof  to  take  off  a  lame  old  man, 
and  fell  headlong  into  the  water. 
An  admirable  swimmer  and  diver, 
he  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind, 
but  passed  under  the  boat  and  came 
up  on  the  other  side ;  he  was  soon 
hauled  in  by  poor  Priat,  who  was 
more  frightened  and  affected  by  this 
accident  than  by  any  other  event  of 
that  terrible  day. 

All  day  long  the  work  of  rescue 
went  on.  When  the  three  rowers 
were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  three 
others  took  their  places.  There 
was  not  one  among  the  young  Colo¬ 
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nists  who  hung  back  or  shirked  the 
danger ;  not  one  who  did  not  give 
proof  of  courage  and  Christian  chari¬ 
ty.  The  boat  went  and  came,  until, 
at  last,  one  after  another,  all  the  poor 
peasants  were  in  safety.  When 
night  fell,  not  a  house  of  the  village 
was  left  standing,  but  not  a  life  had 
been  lost. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

“  Not  always  full  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring. 

Not  always  endless  night,  nor  yet  eternal  day  ; 

The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing, 

The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 

Thus  with  succeeding  turns  God  tempereth  all, 

That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  and  fear  to  fall.” 

Southwell. 

The  services  rendered  by  the 
young  Colonists  during  the  inunda¬ 
tion  attracted  unusual  attention  to 
the  Colony,  and  visitors  from  Tours, 
and  even  from  Paris,  flocked  in  num¬ 
bers  to  Mettray  every  Thursday  and 
Sunday.  The  afternoons  of  these 
two  days  were  set  apart  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  who  were  permitted  to  be  present 
at  the  boys’  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
for  whose  pleasure  the  band  of  the 
military  establishment  performed  its 
best  pieces. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  about 
a  couple  of  months  after  the  events 
we  have  endeavored  to  describe  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  Marcel  re¬ 
marked  a  gentleman  whose  counte¬ 
nance  he  seemed  to  remember,  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  looking  at  him,  almost 
examining  him,  with  much  attention. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  exercises, 
he  perceived  the  same  gentleman  in 
conversation  with  one  of  the  head- 
officers  of  the  place.  Presently  they 
came  to  him. 

“  Marcel,”  said  the  officer,  “this 
gentleman  wishes  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions.” 

“  I  want  to  ask  you,  my  boy,  if 
you  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  me 
before  !”  said  the  gentleman,  with  arx 
encouraging  smile. 
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“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  Marcel ;  “  I 
believe  that  I  have.  I  think  that 
you  are  the  Commissary  of  Police  in 
the  Rue  des  Noyers.” 

“I  was  ;  I  see  that  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken  either.  I  never  did  forget  a 
face  that  struck  me.  You  are  the 
boy  who,  some  years  since,  found  a 
bag  of  Napoleons  in  the  street  and 
brought  it  to  me.  Am  I  not  right  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Marcel,  looking 
down. 

“  Well,  my  good  fellow,  your  hon¬ 
esty  saved  a  poor  man  from  a  broken 
heart ;  but  he  was  very  ill  for  a  long 
time  from  the  dreadful  emotions  of 
that  night,  and  circumstances  pre¬ 
vented  my  seeking  you  out  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  so  it  happened  that,  when 
I  did  go  to  the  address  you  gave  me, 
I  only  learnt  that  the  woman  ‘with 
whom  you  lived  was  dead,  and  no 
one  could  tell  me  anything  about 
you.  I  suspect  that  no  one  would. 
Perhaps  I  was  recognized  to  be  the 
Commissary  of  Police,  and  inspired 
no  great  confidence.  But  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  again,  my  boy.  I  have 
just  learned  something  of  your  his¬ 
tory,  and  I  rejoice  to  find  that  I  was 
not  mistaken  in  the  opinion  I  formed 
of  you  that  night  that  you  brought 
me  the  bag.  I  often  regretted  that 
you  received  no  reward.  I  don’t 
know  how  it  happened  either. 
You’re  a  brave  fellow,  too,  as  well 
as  an  honest  one,  they  tell  me. 
Shake  hands,  will  you  ?” 

Pie  took  Marcel’s  hand  as  he 
spoke  ;  the  boy  burst  into  tears  ; 
the  past  returned  so  vividly  to'  his 
recohection  ’at  that  moment  ;  the 
commissary’s  long  speech  brought 
back  so  much  that  had  almost  been 
forgotten,  so  much  misery  and  shame 
and  sin,  that  the  different  present 
overpowered  him.  The  good-natur¬ 
ed  visitor  patted  him  on  the  shoulder 
in  a  kind,  fatherly  manner,  his  eyes 
glistening  with  sympathy. 


“  Come,”  said  he  presently,  “  tell 
me  what  you  intend  to  do  when  you 
leave  the  Colony.  I  hear  that  your 
time  will  soon  be  out  now.  What 
trade  have  you  learned  ?” 

“I  am  a  gardener,”  replied  Mar¬ 
cel.  “  I  always  loved  flowers,  and  I 
should  like  to  cultivate  them.” 

“  Quite  right,”  said  his  new-found 
friend.  “  Well,  I  shall  look  out  for  a 
place  for  you.  And  now,  my  boy, 
remember  that  I  am  your  friend,  a 
sincere  one,  and  be  sure  to  write  to 
me  in  any  emergency.  This  is  my 
address,  M.  de  Morel ,  Rue  du  Lux¬ 
embourg,  Paris ;  take  care  of  this 
card,  and  do  not  forget  to  let  me 
know  two  or  three  months  before 
you  leave  the  Colony.” 

Pie  gave  Marcel  his  card,  with  an¬ 
other  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  and, 
returning  to  his  party,  shortly  after 
left  the  establishment. 

Marcel  had  a  long  talk  with  the 
father  of  the  family  and  Polycarpe 
that  evening.  They  both  agreed 
that  the  promised  influence  of  M. 
de  Morel  was  a  bright  prospect  for 
Marcel’s  future  career. 

“  This  friendship,  however,  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  your  pros¬ 
perity  hereafter,  Marcel,”  said  the 
fathei*.  “  You  know  well  that  Mettray 
never  abandons  her  children.  Our 
good  director  would  find  you  a  suit¬ 
able  situation,  and  continue  to  watch 
over  your  interests.  But  still  I  think 
you  must  do  as  this  kind,  gentleman 
wishes.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  useful 
thing  to  have  friends ;  one  cannot 
have  too  many  good  ones  !” 

“You  will  get  acquainted  with  the 
poor  clerk,  very  likely,”  remarked 
Polycarpe.  “  Wouldn’t  you  be  glad  to 
know  him  ?  I  should,  I  think.” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  should  too,”  an¬ 
swered  Marcel  thoughtfully. 

The  friends  went  to  bed  that 
night  very  happy  ;  Marcel  to  dream 
of  that  future  garden,  the  aim  of  all 
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his  ambition,  in  which  he  wandered, 
hand  in  hand  with  the  poor  clerk, 
until  the  clarion  sounded  ;  Polycarpe 
to  fancy  himself  marching,  drums' 
beating,  colors  flying,  at  the  head  of 
a  regiment  of  Zouaves  ! 

There  is  not  a  pleasanter  place  in 
Paris  than  th‘e  Garden  of  Plants — 
the  people’s  delight  and  the  people’s 
own  ! 

Who  that  has  seen  it  in  spring 
can  forget  its  magnificent  avenues  of 
linden-trees,  fragrant  with  the  deli¬ 
cious  perfume  of  the  tassel-like  blos¬ 
soms  ;  its  grand  old  chestnut-trees, 
covered  with  spikes  of  creamy-white 
or  rose-colored  flowers ;  its  lilac- 
bushes,  its  pear-trees,  white  with 
blossoms,  as  if  they  had  been  snowed 
on  !  And  then  the  twitter  of  birds, 
mingled  with  the  bleating  of  sheep 
and  goats,  and  the  soft  lowing  of 
cows  !  Delightful  sights  and  sounds 
in  the  very  heart  of  poor  old  Paris, 
close  by  the  door  of  the  hospital ! 
’Tis  there  that  the  pale  Parisian 
workman  spends  his  holiday  with 
his  wife  and  children ;  ’tis  there  the 
little  ones  learn  to  love  and  be  gen¬ 
tle  to  God’s  creatures. 

How  pleasant  it  is  in  the  warm 
summer-time,  when  the  shady  ave¬ 
nues  are  crowded  with  bands  of 
happy  children,  jumping  the  rope  or 
playing  at  hide-and-seek  behind  the 
thick  trunks  of  the  o;d  trees  planted 
by  Buffon,  while  their  smiling  moth¬ 
ers  sit  near  with  their  sewing.  How 
beautiful  then  are  the  gay  parterres 
of  bright- colored  flowers  so  skiltullv 
grouped,  so  harmoniously  contrast¬ 
ed  !  How  interesting  the  rich  botanic 
garden,  where  so  many  strange  ex¬ 
otic  plants,  each  with  its  common  as 
well  as  scientific  name  legibly  in¬ 
scribed  near  it,  can  be  freely  and 
conveniently  studied  by  all  ! 

Who  that  has  climbed  the  little 
hill,  on  whose  summit  stands  the 


Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  rested  be¬ 
neath  the  glorious  spreading  branch¬ 
es,  has  not  felt  it  a  heart-warming 
sight  to  watch  the  crowds  of  hard¬ 
working  people  rambling  with  their 
children  amidst  the  trees  and  flowers 
of  this  magnificent  garden ;  here 
stopping  to  feed  the  patient  elephant, 
who  seems  to  pass  his  life  begging 
for  bits  of  bread  ;  here  contemplating, 
with  some  aversion  perhaps,  the 
clumsy  hippopotamus  bathing  its  un¬ 
wieldy  form  in  its  tank ;  then  making 
a  long  pause  before  the  monkeys’ 
palace,  where  some  twenty  of  those 
natural  gymnasts  excite  roars  of 
laughter  by  their  tricks;  and  then 
again  before  the  great  cage  of  the 
many-colored  parrots,  that  look  to 
the  delighted  children  like  giant  fly¬ 
ing-flowers  ?  And  as  they  stroll 
along,  the  goats  and  sheep,  and  soft- 
eyed  gazelles  and  fawns,  that  beg  by 
the  way,  get  each  a  few  crumbs  of 
black  bread  and  many  caresses  ;  and 
the  boys  jest  en  passant  with  the 
bear  at  the  bottom  of  his  pit — “  Old 
Martin”  they  call  him — and  they  bribe 
him  to  climb  the  great  pole  placed 
expressly  for  him,  with  a  bit  of  crust  ; 
and  the  little  girls  pity  the  eagle  as 
they  pass  by  his  narrow  grated  pri¬ 
son.  Sitting  there  under  the  cedar, 
the  eye  falls  almost  involuntarily  on 
a  group  of  pretty  houses,  nestled  to¬ 
gether  in  a  corner  not  far  from  the 
Museums  of  Natural  History.  They 
are  the  residences  of  many  of  the 
professors  attached  to. the  Garden  of 
Plants — -professors  of  botany,  of 
comparative  anatomy,  of  mineralogy 
and  geology,  of  natural  history,  etc. — 
men  of  world-wide  reputations,  whom 
the  privileged  inhabitants  of  Paris 
may  hear  lecture  on  these  various 
sciences,  in  well-ventilated,  well- 
warmed  halls,  t  mce  every  week,  for 
nothing. 

In  an  out  of  the  way  nook,  but 
quite  near  to  the  homes  of  these  cele- 
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brated  men,  there  was  one  quaint, 
old-fashioned  little  house  which,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1859,  had  been  ap¬ 
propriated  as  the  dwelling  of  one  of 
the  head-gardeners,  a  young  man  of 
great  intelligence  in  his  profession, 
and  who  had  lately  been  appointed 
to  the  situation. 

It  was  a  very  little  house,  it  is  true, 
but  large  enough  for  the  tenant  and 
his  young,  newly-made  wife,  who 
thought  it,  for  her  part,  the  sweetest 
nest  ever  built.  It  was  covered  with 
climbing  roses  ;  they  could  scarcely 
be  shut  out  by  the  windows  and  doors, 
so  that  it  had  received  the  name  of 
“  The  House  of  the  Roses.”  Outside, 
it  needed  no  other  ornament  to  be 
beautiful ;  inside,  its  charms  were 
neatness,  cheerfulness,  cleanliness, 
and  quiet. 

But  the  afternoon  that  we  present  it 
to  our  readers  the  little  house  was  in 
a  bustle,  for  wife  Gabrielle  and  her 
maid  Marie  were  preparing  a  dinner 
far  more  elaborate  than  was  usual  in 
that  simple  household,  and  very  anx¬ 
ious  were  the  two  little  women  that 
every  dish  should  be  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  for  the  banquet  was  to  feast 
the  return  of  an  old  friend  from  the 
war  in  Italy. 

The  master  of  the  house  had  but 
just  got  home  from  his  daily  occupa¬ 
tions  when  there  came  a  vigorous  ring 
at  the  door,  and  he  ran  to  open  it. 

“  Marcel !” 

“  Polycarpe !” 

The  two  friends  threw  themselves 
into  each  other’s  arms,  unable  to  utter 
another  word. 

“  How  well  and  happy  you  look  !” 
exclaimed  Polycarpe  at  last,  laying 
his  hand  caressingly  on  his  friend’s 
shoulder  and  gazing  affectionately  at 
him. 

“  And  you,  Polycarpe,  what  a  tre¬ 
mendous  fellow  you  are  with  your 
turban  and  your  great  beard  !”  re¬ 
turned  Marcel,  looking  with  admira¬ 


tion  at  the  supple,  sinewy  form  of  the 
handsome  Zouave,  on  whose  broad 
chest  shone  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

The  blushing  young  wife  received 
her  husband’s  old  friend  with  a  cor¬ 
diality  that  soon  put  the  soldier  quite 
at  his  ease,  and  by  the  time  the  din¬ 
ner  was  ended  they  were  chatting  to¬ 
gether  as  if  they  were  acquaintances 
of  ten  years’  standing. 

“  Now,  Marcel,”  said  Polycarpe, 
when  the  happy  trio  were  quietly  seat¬ 
ed  in  the  little  salon  through  whose 
open  windows  the  fresh  roses  peeped 
in,  perfuming  the  soft  evening  air — 
“  now,  Marcel,  you  must  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  more  about  yourself  than  the 
few  letters  I  have  received  from  you 
have  contained.” 

“  First,  let  me  tell  you  something, 
Monsieur  Polycarpe,”  cried  Gabri¬ 
elle.  “  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  shall  be 
grateful  to  you,  and  love  you  as  a 
brother  to  my  dying  day,  for  having 
saved  Marcel  from  being  a  sol¬ 
dier.” 

“  Madam,”  replied  the  Zouave, 
laughing,  “you  must  love  me  as  your 
brother,  but  you  owe  me  no  gratitude. 
Why,  I  had  always  wished  to  be  a 
soldier,  and  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  I  should  ex¬ 
change  my  good  number  for  Marcel’s 
bad  one.  But  that  drawing  for  the 
conscription  is  really  a  dreadful  or¬ 
deal  !” 

“  Thank  God  that  you  have  come 
back  to  us !”  ejaculated  Marcel  softly. 

“  Oh !  that  horrible  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino  !”  cried  Gabrielle  with  a  shud¬ 
der.  “  When  Marcel  knew  that  you 
had  been  engaged  in  it,  I  thought 
that  he  would  go  distracted,  until  he 
was  assured  of  your  safety.” 

“  He  ought  to  have  seen  us  Zou¬ 
aves,  how  ready  we  were  for  the  fight ; 
not  a  man  among  us  who  would  have 
backed  out!” 

“  It  was  because  I  knew  your  im« 
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petuosily,  Polycarpe,”  said  Marcel, 
“  that  I  despaired  of  ever  seeing  you 
again.” 

“  Well,  my  friend  !”  said  the  sol¬ 
dier,  pressing  his  friend’s  hand,  “  here 
I  am,  safe  and  sound,  with  two  legs 
and  two  arms  ;  there  is  many  a  brave 
man  who  came  back  from  Solferino 
who  cannot  say  that !” 

“  I  have  always  been  lucky,”  con¬ 
tinued  he  after  a  short  pause ;  “  I  en¬ 
tered  the  army  a  simple  soldier,  with¬ 
out  a  single  friend,  and  yet  here  I 
am  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  next  month  I  shall  get 
my  epaulettes !” 

“  I  am  not  surprised,  not  in  the 
least  surprised.  You  acted  like  a  hero 
in  Italy,  I  know,  or  you  would  not 
have  been  decorated  !  We  shall  see 
you  a  captain  soon  !”  And  Gabrielle 
clapped  her  little  hands  with  delight 
at  the  thought. 

“  Come,  Marcel,”  cried  Polycarpe, 
laughing,  “  I  shall  become  too  vain 
if  I  listen  to  your  wife  any  longer. 
Come, tell  me;  when  we  parted, you 
for  Paris,  and  I  for  the  army,  how 
did  you  get  on  ?” 

“  It  will  be  a  twice-told  tale  to  you, 
Polycarpe,  for  you  must  have  receiv¬ 
ed  my  letters !” 

“ Never  mind!  There  are  gaps  in 
what  I  know  of  your  doings,  and  they 
must  be  filled  up.” 

“  Well,  then,  after  that  painful  part¬ 
ing  with  our  friends  at  Mettray,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Paris,  and  went  immediate¬ 
ly  to  see  M.  de  Morel ;  he  was  just 
as  cordial  as  he  had  given  me  reason 
to  believe  he. would  be,  and  one  of 
the  very  first  things  he  did  was  to 
take  me  to  see  Gabrielle’s  father.” 

“  Do  you  know  who  he  was,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Polycarpe,  or  is  that  one  of  the 
gaps  you  mentioned?”  interrupted 
Gabrielle,  smiling. 

“  Oh !  no,  that  is  not  a  gap,”  re¬ 
plied  the  soldier.  “I  know  that  it 
was  your  father  who  lost  the  bag  of 


gold  Marcel  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
find.” 

“  What  a  dreadful  remembrance 
that  night  is  to  us  all  even  now  !  I 
was  very  young  then,  but  I  can  per¬ 
fectly  recollect  my  poor  father’s  de¬ 
spair,  and  my  mother’s  bitter  weeping. 
I  have  never  since  heard  of  a  sum 
of  money  being  found,  without  pic¬ 
turing  to  myself  the  loser’s  agony, 
and  some  such  scene  of  wretchedness 
as  I  witnessed  in  my  own  home  !” 

“Monsieur  Tixier  received  me  as 
if  I  were  his  son,”  continued  Marcel. 

“  Well,  you  were  to  be  !”  said  Ga¬ 
brielle  archly. 

“  But  I  certainly  never  should  have 
dared  to  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing  then,”  replied  her  husband, 
smiling.  “  I  saw  Mademoiselle  Ga¬ 
brielle  sitting  at  work  by  her  mother’s 
side  ;  but  I  little  dreamt  that  that  fair 
young  girl  would  ever  be  my  wife  !” 

“  How  glad  we  were  to  see  him, 
you  can  imagine,  Monsieur  Poly¬ 
carpe  !  We  had  wanted  for  years  to 
prove  our  gratitude  to  him  !  But 
you  know  we  had  never  been  able  to 
find  him.  In  the  street  where  he 
used  to  live  they  told  father  that 
Pelagie  Vautrin  was  dead,  and  the 
family  with  whom  Marcel  lived  had 
moved.” 

“You  can  understand  how  that  hap¬ 
pened,  Polycarpe,”  continued  Marcel, 
“  for  you  know  that  your  unfortunate 
father  was  never  seen  again  after 
that  day  when  we  so  hastily  fled 
the  house.  And  then  your  mother 
and  Loulou  left  the  neighborhood.” 

“  Poor  father,  poor  mother,  both 
gone  !”  sighed  the  soldier.  “  How  of- 
ten  have  I  hoped  to  possess  a  decent" 
home  of  my  own  that  I  might  save 
them  from,  a  miserable  old  age 
They  are  both  gone,  for  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  my  father  is  dead.” 

“  Loulou  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  ; 
the  good  sisters  in  Rue  St.  Jacques 
have  brought  her  up  well.  She  is  a 
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good,  industrious  girl,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  needlewoman.  Gabrielle  has 
had  her  to  spend  the  day  with  us  twice, 
and  we  are  very  fond  of  her.” 

“  Madame  Gabrielle,  how  can  I 
thank  you  !  What  kind,  good  friends 
you  are  to  me !”  The  brave  Zouave 
hid  his  face  for  a  moment  in  his 
hands  ;  when  he  raised  it,  his  cheeks 
glistened  as  if  they  had  just  been 
washed  with  tears. 

“Go  on,  Marcel,  what  happened 
after  you  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  M.  Tixier  ?” 

“Very  shortly  after,  M.  de  Morel 
succeeded  in  getting  me  a  place  in 
the  staff  of  gardeners  attached  to 
the  Garden  of  Plants,  and  here  I 
have  worked  steadily  on  while  you 
have  been  fighting  my  battles,  Poly- 
carpe.” 

“You  have  fought  your  own,  Mar¬ 
cel,  and  manfully  too  !” 

“  Happy  years  they  have  been — my 
profession  pleased  me,  and  I  made 
many  friends,  and  as  time  went  on  I 
was  promoted,  until,  at  last,  six  months 
ago,  I  was  appointed  one  of  the  head- 
gardeners,  with  a  good  salary  and 
this  little  house  rent  free.” 

“And  then,  Monsieur  Polycarpe, 
my  good  father,  who  had  known  for  a 
long  time  that  Marcel  and  I  loved 
one  another  dearly,  made  him  under¬ 
stand  that  my  mother  would  be  hap¬ 
py  to  call  him  her  son  !” 

“Yes,  when  my  way  was  clear  be¬ 
fore  me,  my  good  friend  bestowed  on 
me  the  best  little  wife  that  ever  man 
was  blessed  with ;  and  where  do  you 
think  we  went  for  our  wedding  trip  ?” 

“  Where  ?  Why,  to  Mettray,  of 
course,”  cried  Polycarpe  excitedly. 

“Yes,  to  Mettray.  We  staid  with 
Rodez  at  Tours  ;  he  was  very  kind 
to  us,  and  took  us  to  see  all  our 


friends.  First  of  all,  Priat;  he  is 
foreman  to  the  richest  baker  in  the 
town,  and  is  very  highly  esteemed  by 
his  master.  He  was  very  glad  to 
see  me  again,  and  we  talked  a  great 
deal  of  you  and  of  the  Zouaves,” 

“  Good  fellow  !  I  shall  go  to  see 
him,  one  of  these  days!”  exclaimed 
Polycarpe. 

“  Yes,  do.  Then  we  went  to  Met 
tray.  How  my  heart  beat  when  I 
caught  sight  again  of  the  chapel  stee¬ 
ple  !  I  saw  many  new  faces,  but  our 
kind  director,  and  the  good  abbe,  and 
the  father  of  our  family  were  there 
just  the  same,  all  well,  and  so  glad 
to  see  me,  and  so  glad  to  know  that 
I  was  prosperous  and  happy  ;  and 
they  admired  my  little  wife  so  much  !” 

“  Enough,  enough,  Marcel !”  in¬ 
terrupted  Gabrielle,  brightly  blushing 
and  smiling. 

“  Marcel,”  said  Polycarpe  after  a 
short  silence,  “  I  have  been  on  the 
battle-field,  my  comrades  falling  by 
hundreds  around  me,  while  I  was 
spared  ;  I  have  seen  ‘death  in  its 
most  fearful  shapes,  and  human  suf¬ 
fering  inconceivable  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  those  who  have  not  witnessed 
it,  and  I  have  escaped,  unhurt,  un¬ 
touched  ;  but  I  declare  to  you  that, 
when  the  battle  was  over  and  the 
danger  past,  I  never  felt  that  over¬ 
powering  gratitude  that  fills  my  heart 
when  I  remember  Mettray.  For,  after 
all,  what  is  physical  pain,  what  is  the 
loss  of  this  life  compared  to  that  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  heart  and  conscience 
that  was  ours  when  we  first  entered 
the  Colony  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
have  ever  closed  my  eyes  in  sleep 
since  I  quitted  that  saving  home  be¬ 
fore  praying,  *  God  bless  the  founders 
of  Mettray  !’  ” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

* 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  the  sky  was  overspread  with 
a  glorious  array  of  many-colored 
clouds — those  hues  which  artists  so 
vainly  try  to  reproduce  on  canvas, 
and  which  it  is  still  more  impossible 
to  describe  in  words.  It  was  a  soft, 
balmy  summer  evening,  the  14th  of 
August,  and  nature  seemed  as  if  ready 
to  join  with  faithful  hearts  in  keeping 
the  coming  feast  and  to  give  them  a 
faint  shadow  of  the  glories  of  heaven. 
Very  fair  was  the  landscape  which  lay 
outspread  before  the  spectator’s  eye 
from  the  churchyard  of  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  St.  Victor,  raised  as  it  was  on 
a  slight  eminence  above  the  rest  of 
the  village.  Beech-woods,  softly  un¬ 
dulating  hills,  fertile  dales,  cottages 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  the  sea 
shining  like  silver  in  the  far  distance, 
formed  the  delightful  prospect ;  and 
the  old  cure,  as  he  traversed  the 
churchyard  which  alone  separated 
the  modest  presbytery  from  the 
church,  could  never  prevent  himself 
from  pausing  to  admire  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  scene.  ‘  On  this  evening 
particularly,  he  stood  looking  up  into 
the  gorgeous  sky  with  the  earnest, 
wistful  gaze  of  one  who  would  fain 
pierce  through  “  each  tissued  fold  ” 
of  that  marvellous  curtain  of  blue  and 
gold. 

The  little  church  of  St.  Victor  did 
not  boast  much  architectural  beauty, 
and  the  churchyard  was  filled  with 
simple  green  mounds  and  wooden 
crosses,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
shrubs  and  wild  flowers,  showing  that 
it  was  the  resting-place  for  the  poor 


and  the  lowly.  The  village  itself  was 
very  small,  but  there  were  many  out¬ 
lying  hamlets,  so  that  on  Sundays  a 
goodly  congregation  filled  the  church. 
While  the  cure  was  still  standing  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  thought,  a  side-door  of  the 
church  gently  opened,  and  a  young 
girl,  about  eighteen,  very  simply 
dressed,  but  with  a  grace  in  her 
appearance  and  movements  which 
showed  her  to  be  above  the  peasant 
rank,  came  out.  The  face  which  she 
raised  as  she  approached  the  curd 
was  radiant  with  beauty  and  with  in¬ 
nocence  ;  the  lines  of  care  had  not 
yet  marked  their  furrows  on  the 
smooth  brow  or  cheeks;  but  there 
was  a  shade,  as  if  cast  by  coming  sor¬ 
row,  over  the  countenance,  and  on 
the  long,  dark  eyelashes  tears  were 
still  trembling. 

“  Well,  my  child,”  said  the  curd, 
“are  your  labors  over?” 

“  Yes,  father,”  she  replied  ;  “  I 
have  finished  everything,  and  I  do 
think  Our  Lady’s  altar  looks  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  ferns  make  such  a  good 
background  and  show  all  the  flowers 
to  advantage.  Oh  !  I  think  it  will 
look  lovely  at  benediction  to-morrow, 
and  we  will  take  such  pains  with  the 
music !  O  father !”  she  continued, 
“  if  mamma  could  but  come  and  see 
it  and  hear  Mass !  I  did  so  hope 
she  would  be  well  enough.  I  have 
prayed  so  often  for  it.”  And  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

“AhJ  Aimde,”  said  the  curd, 
“sometimes  our  prayers  are  very 
blind  ones,  and,  like  the  apostles  of 
old,  we  know  not  what  we  ask.  I 
have  just  been  to  see  your  mother — ” 

“  And  how  did  you  find  her  ?  what 
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do  you  think  of  her,  father?”  said 
Aimee  eagerly.  “  I  do  think  she  is 
a  little  better — just  a  trifle,  you 
know!” 

The  priest  made  no  answer  for  a 
moment,  then  he  said :  “  Aimee,  I 
do  not  think  she  is  better,  and  she 
has  asked  me  to  speak  to  you.  She 
would  not  have  sorrow  come  on  you 
too  suddenly.  My  child,  my  poor 
child,  your  mother  is  .  going  fast 
where  she  will  no  longer  need  an 
earthly  altar,  and  where  she  may 
gather  flowers  in  the  gardens  of 
eternal  bliss.  You  have  loved  her 
well,  my  poor  Aimee  ;  will  you  not 
give  her  up  to  His  keeping  who  hath 
loved  her  best  of  all  ?” 

Aimee  had  clasped  her  hands 
tightly  together,  and  the  color  had 
faded  from  her  cheek.  She  raised 
her  eyes  to  the  sky  above,  still  ra¬ 
diant  with  its  glorious  hues.  With¬ 
in  diose  masses  of  golden  clouds  she 
fancied  she  could  see  the  pathway 
which  should  lead  to  the  paradise  of 
God.  She  turned  her  eyes  to  earth 
again,  and,  bowing  her  head,  she 
said,  “  Fiat  voluntas  tua.  Father,” 
she  continued,  “  I  have  all  but  known 
this  for  weeks  past.  I  have  seen  it 
in  the  doctor’s  face,  in  yours,  but  I 
strove  to  hide  it  from  myself.” 

“  I  have  hesitated  to  speak  soon¬ 
er,”  said  the  priest,  “  but  this  day  a 
letter  has  come  from  your  uncle  in 
England  for  your  mother,  enclosed 
to  me.  I  took  it  to  her  ;  and  its  con¬ 
tents  are  such  that  it  made  us  feel 
the  time  has  come  when  you  must 
face  the  truth  with  her  and  listen  to 
her  counsels  for  the  future.” 

Aimee  closed  her  eyes  in  sudden 
anguish,  while  a  sharp  pain  shot 
through  her  heart.  “  The  future,  fa¬ 
ther,”  she  said — “  the  future  without 
her  ?” 

“Courage,  dear  child,”  answered 
he.  “  Life  is  not  long.  When  we 
look  back  on  the  years,  they  seem 


but  as  a  day.  Even  for  the  young, 
who  knows  what  its  length  may  be  ?” 
And  Aim.de  knew  from  the  tone  of 
his  voice  that  he  was  thinking  of  the 
fair  young  sisters,  of  the  merry  bro¬ 
thers,  one  week  laughing  gayly  in  the 
old  Chateau  de  Clareau  and  planning 
their  future ;  the  next,  standing  on 
the  scaffold,  already  wet  with  the 
blood  of  their  father  and  mother. 
This  scene  he  had  witnessed  as  a 
young  man,  escaping  by  miracle  from 
a  similar  fate.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  from  henceforth  life 
had  seemed  to  him  but  a  troubled 
and  rapidly  passing  dream. 

“  I  must  go  to  the  church,  now,” 
said  the  cure,  after  a  moment’s  pause. 
Aimee  followed  him,  and,  entering  in, 
sank  on  her  knees  at  the  foot  of  Our 
Lady’s  altar,  so  recently  decked  by 
her  own  nimble  fingers.  The  church 
was  silent,  and  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  came  through  the  west 
window,  made  lines  of  golden  light 
upon  the  pavement,  and  cast  a  halo 
around  the  head  of  the  young  girl 
who  knelt  there  absorbed  in  prayer. 
Never  had  Aimee  prayed  before  as 
she  prayed  now.  It  is  not  till  sor¬ 
row  is  fairly  upon  us,  till  we  realize 
that  our  individual  battle  is  begun, 
that  the  bitterness  which  only  our 
own  heart  knows  is  really  at  our  lips 
— that  we  pray  with  intensity.  Ai¬ 
mee  poured  out  her  whole  heart,  and 
offered  herself  to  do  the  will  of  God 
in  all  things.  She  asked  that  his  will 
might  be  done  in  her  and  by  her  ; 
she  renounced  the  happiness  of  life, 
if  it  were  necessary  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

In  after  years,  Aimee  looked  back 
upon  that  prayer,  and  felt  that  her 
offering  on  the  threshold  of  her  life 
had  indeed  been  accepted. 

The  sunset  had  faded ;  at  last 
twilight  had  settled  on  the  earth, 
when  Aimee  left  the  church  and  has 
tened  home. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Before  we  follow  her  footsteps,  we 
must  pause  for  a  few  instants  to  tell 
the  past  history  of  Aimde’s  mother. 
Marie  Angelique  de  Brissac  was,  like 
the  cure,  the  sole  survivor  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  family,  who  all  perished  in 
the  Revolution.  She,  then  a  mere 
child,  escaped  in  the  arms  of  her 
foster-mother,  who  conveyed  her  to 
England,  and  devoted  her  whole  life 
to  bringing  up  the  little  girl  and  pro¬ 
curing  for  her  a  good  education. 
When  Marie  was  about  seventeen, 
she  insisted  on  sharing  her  old  nurse’s 
burdens,  and  procured  daily  pupils. 
She  taught  the  children  of  a  surgeon 
in  the  small  country  town  where  the 
old  French  woman  had  taken  up  her 
abode.  And  it  so  happened  that 
Captain  George  Morton,  of  her  ma¬ 
jesty’s  - th  cavalry,  was  thrown 

from  his  horse  and  broke  his  leg  at 
the  very  door  of  Mr.  Grant’s  house. 
His  recovery  was  tedious,  and  he 
chafed  exceedingly  at  the  confine¬ 
ment,  and  became  at  last  so  irritable 
and  peevish  that  poor  Mrs.  Grant, 
unable  to  please  him,  delegated  the 
task  to  her  young  French  governess. 
The  result  may  be  easily  foreseen. 
George  Morton  loved  Marie  passion¬ 
ately,  and  was  beloved  in  return. 
They  were  speedily  married  ;  and  as 
George  Morton  knew  it  would  be 
useless  to  ask  his  father’s  consent,  he 
did  without  it,  and  then  wrote  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  marriage  to  the  old  man, 
and  ask  leave  to  bring  his  bride  to 
the  paternal  mansion  in  Russell 
Square,  London.  The  spoilt  and 
favorite  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  in¬ 
dulged  in  every  whim  he  could  recol¬ 
lect,  George  was  little  prepared  for 
the  storm  of  anger  that  burst  upon 
him  for  the  step  he  had  taken. 
Mr.  Morton  had  lost  his  wife  many 
years  before,  and  devoted  himself — 
heart  and  soul,  body  and  mind 


—  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
in  which  pursuit  he  was  warmly 
aided  by  his  eldest  son,  Ralph.  But 
the  whole  hearts  of  the  two  silent, 
cold,  apparently  sordid-minded  men 
were  set  on  George,  the  handsome, 
careless,  liberal,  merry  younger  son. 
George  was  to  make  a  great  match, 
to  sit  in  parliament,  and  in  time  at¬ 
tain  a  peerage  ;  and  as,  according  to 
rumor,  Lady  Adelaide  Oswald  was 
only  too  willing  to  enable  him  to  take 
the  first  step  in  the  programme,  the 
news  of  George’s  marriage  to  a  pen¬ 
niless  French  governess  was  more 
than  the  concentrated  pride  of  the  two 
natures  could  bear.  George  was  for¬ 
bidden  ever  to  communicate  with  his 
family  again,  and  his  handsome  al¬ 
lowance  was  cut  off.  George  laugh¬ 
ed  heartily,  tcld  his  wife  the  cloud 
would  soon  pass,  thanked  Heaven  he 
was  not  in  debt,  and  declared  it  would 
be  an  agreeable  novelty  to  have  to 
live  on  his  pay  and  the  interest  of 
the  few  thousands  he  had  inherited 
from  his  mother.  In  less  than  two 
years  after  his  marriage  he  was  again 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  met  this 
time  with  such  mortal  injuries  that 
he  never  spoke  again,  and  expired  in 
a  few  hours.  His  fellow-officers  did 
all  they  could  for  the  young,  broken¬ 
hearted  widow  and  his  infant  daugh¬ 
ter.  The  commanding  officer  wrote  to 
Mr.  Morton  to  implore  help,  but  the 
appeal  was  in  vain.  It  was  then  thought 
better  to  purchase  a  small  annuity 
for  Mrs.  Morton  with  the  little  funds 
George  had  died  possessed  of ;  and 
as  she  had  heard  that  one  of  the 
early  friends  of  her  family  had  been 
appointed  cure  to  the  little  village  of 
St.  Victor,  she  determined  upon  going 
there,  at  least  for  a  time.  There  her 
old  nurse,  who  followed  her  every¬ 
where,  died,  and  there  she  continued 
to  live  and  educate  her  child.  Time 
had  softened  her  great  sorrows,  and 
her  existence  had  been  for  many 
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years  a  happy  and  tranquil  one. 
Her  child  grev  up  in  beauty  and 
grace,  and  possessing  every  disposi¬ 
tion  of  heart  and  mind  a  mother 
could  desire.  If  she  had  a  fear,  it 
was  that  her  nature  was  too  gentle, 
too  pliant,  too  ready  to  forget  herself 
for  others,  to  enable  her  to  battle  alone 
with  a  hard  and  cruel  worlds  Aimee 
Morton  was  one  of  those  beings 
whom  nature  seems  to  intend  should 
be  always  safely  sheltered  from  the 
struggles  of  life.  They  should  lean 
on  some  nature  stronger  than  their 
own,  like  the  tendrils  which  wind 
themselves  round  a  tree.  But  when 
Mrs.  Morton  spoke  of  this  fear  of 
hers  to  the  cure,  he  only  smiled,  and 
bade  her  remember  that  it  is  the 
meek  who  inherit  the  earth.  When, 
however,  Mrs.  Morton  perceived  that 
consumption  was  making  rapid  strides 
in  her  constitution,  a  pang  of  mortal 
agony  shot  through  her  when  she 
thought  of  what  was  to  be  Aimde’s 
fate,  left  alone  in  a  pitiless  world. 
The  cure  was  an  old  man,  and  she 
could  not,  therefore,  hope  that  he 
could  long  watch  over  and  protect 
her  darling  child.  Besides,  Mrs. 
Morton’s  annuity  ceased  with  her 
life,  and  there  were  no  means  at  St. 
Victor  for  Aime'e  to  earn  her  bread. 
She  was  well  educated ;  her  mother 
had  taken  great  pains  in  teaching 
her,  and  the  curd  had  made  it  his 
delight  to  increase  her  stock  of  know¬ 
ledge.  George  Morton’s  father  had 
long  since  been  dead,  and  Ralph  had 
succeeded  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  old  man’s  wealth.  No  sign  of 
relenting  had  come  from  that  death¬ 
bed  to  the  unoffending  widow  and 
orphan  of  his  once  loved  son.  And 
now,  emboldened  by  the  approach  of 
death,  which  so  levels  the  distinction 
of  earth  in  the  eyes  of  those  just 
hovering  on  eternity,  Mrs.  Morton 
wrote  to  Ralph,  telling  him  she  was 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  im¬ 


ploring  his  help  for  the  child  she 
would  leave  behind  her.  She  en¬ 
closed  her  letter  in  one  from  the 
cure  and  doctor  confirming  her  state¬ 
ment. 

And  after  many  days’  suspense 
the  answer  had  come. 

Aimee  and  her  mother  lived  in  a 
little  cottage  close  by  the  presbytery. 
It  had  originally  been  but  a  peasant’s 
cottage,  and  it  did,  in  fact,  contain  but 
four  small  rooms  ;  but  Mrs.  Morton 
had  gradually  transformed  it  into  a 
most  graceful  little  home.  Creepers 
twined  round  the  white  wralls,  and 
roses  peeped  in  at  the  window.  A 
pretty  garden  surrounded  the  house  : 
while  inside,  the  furniture,  though 
simple,  was  gracefully  arranged  ; 
flowers,  books,  and  pictures  adorned 
the  little  sitting-room,  and  an  air  of 
refinement  pervaded  the  dwelling. 
In  that,  sitting-room,  reclining  in  an 
easy-chair,  propped  up  with  pillows, 
lay  Mrs.  Morton.  A  stranger  would 
have  been  astonished  to  find  that 
Aimde  could  possibly  have  been  in 
ignorance  as  to  her  mother’s  state ; 
but  the  change  had  come  so  gradu¬ 
ally  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  poor  child  had  fondly  hoped 
on  even  to  the  last.  But  to  other 
eyes  the  emaciated  form,  the  sunken 
eyes,  the  hectic  glow,  the  short, 
dry  cough,  told  their  owtl  tale. 
Aimee  hastened  to  her  mother,  and 
was  clasped  in  her  arms  in  a  long, 
close  embrace. 

“You  know  all,  my  darling?”  said 
she. 

“  Yes,  sweet  mother,  the  curd  has 
spoken.”  And  Aimee  resolutely 
steadied  her  voice  and  drove  back 
the  rising  tears.  “  Be  at  peace  about 
me,  mother  dear.  God  has  given  you 
to  me  for  a  long  time :  I  must  not 
grudge  you  to  him,  if  he  wants  you 
now.” 

“  My  own  child  !”  said  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
ton.  And  she  fondly  kissed  the 
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bright,  soft  brown  hair  of  the  head 
lying  on  her  shoulder.  “  God  guard 
thee  ever,  and  he  will  guard  thee.  He 
is  the  Father  of  the  orphan.  Aimee, 
I  will  trust  him  about  you.” 

“  And  may  be  it  won’t  be  very 
long,  you  know,  mother,”  said  Aimde. 
“You  are  going  home  before  me: 
you  will  be  waiting  for  me  on  the 
other  side.” 

A  long,  silent  kiss  was  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
ton’s  answer. 

“  And  this  letter,  mother — may  I 
see  it  ?” 

“Yes,  dearest,  here  it  is.”  And 
a  letter  in  a  thick,  blue  envelope,  with 
a  large,  red,  official-looking  seal,  was 
put  into  her  hands.  Its  contents 
were  brief,  and  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  rather  to  refer  to  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  goods  than  the  future  fate 
of  an  orphan  niece. 

Mr.  Ralph  Morton  stated  that,  in 
the  event  of  Mrs.  George  Morton’s 
death,  he  was  willing  to  adopt  her 
daughter  Aimde,  to  provide  for  her 
during  his  life,  and  to  leave  her  a 
sufficiency  at  his  death,  provided  her 
conduct  was  such  as  he  should  ap¬ 
prove  of ;  that  before  her  arrival  in 
England  he  should  require  copies  of 
his  brother’s  marriage  certificate  and 
the  child’s  baptismal  register;  that  he 
should  be  willing  to  pay  all  expenses 
of  her  journey  to  England  so  soon  as 
he  should  receive  intimation  of  her 
readiness  for  departure ;  but  that  he 
wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  henvould  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  niece  during  Mrs.  Morton’s 
lifetime,  nor  would  he  pay  any  debts 
contracted  by  that  lady,  or  hold  any 
further  communication  with  her.  The 
blood  rushed  to  Aimde’s  cheek  and 
brow  as  she  read  the  last  sentences. 
“  Even  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave, 
could  not  that  last  insult  have  been 
spared  ?”  thought  she.  She  gave  a 
glance  at  her  mother’s  peaceful  face, 
and  realized  that  it  is  precisely  on 


that  threshold  that  insult  loses  its 
sting.  Mr.  Morton’s  taunt  had  no 
power  to  move  the  heart  so  soon  to 
be  done  with  earth. 

From  this  day  the  mother  and 
daughter  often  spoke  together  of  the 
time  when  they  should  be  separated, 
and  Aimde  received  many  a  wise 
counsel  from  her  mother’s  lips,  to 
be  treasured  up  for  days  to  come. 
Mrs.  Morton  told  her  ail  she  knew 
of  the  character  of  the  uncle  who 
would  soon  be  her  only  relative. 
Very  early  in  life  he  had  been 
disappointed  in  his  affections  and 
treated  with  great  treachery.  From 
that  hour  he  grew  hard,  morose,  and 
unfeeling,  and  threw  himself  with  all 
the  strength  of  his  iron  nature  into 
the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  his  strong  affection  for  his  bro¬ 
ther  George  had  survived  the  wreck 
of  his  better  nature,  and  George  had 
always  firmly  believed  that  Ralph’s 
anger  would  in  the  event  of  his 
death  be  ended,  and  that  he  would  ex¬ 
tend  protection  to  his  wife  and  child. 

“  And  therefore,  my  child,”  said 
Mrs.  Morton,  “  I  felt  compelled  to 
write  once  more  to  your  uncle,  be¬ 
lieving  that  in  doing  so  I  was  fulfill¬ 
ing  what  would  have  been  my.  hus¬ 
band’s  will ;  and  it  will  comfort  you 
to  feel,  when  you  are  with  him,  that 
you  are  doing  what  your  father  would 
have  wished.”  Mr.  Morton  was,  Mrs. 
Morton  believed,  a  man  totally  with¬ 
out  religion.  She  counselled  Aimde 
to  bear  the  trials  of  her  lot  patient¬ 
ly,  to  do  all  she  could  to  conciliate 
her  uncle,  and  to  draw  him  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  life ;  but,  if  she  found  her  life  in 
his  house  was  more  than  her  strength 
could  bear,  or  if  any  principle  were 
in  danger,  she  was  to  try  and  seek 
employment  as  a  governess.  The 
curd  was  going  to  furnish  her  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  French 
priest  in  London,  who  would  in  that 
case  advise  her  how  to  act. 
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And  so  the  days  went  on.  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  happened  to  be  that 
year  a  warm,  radiant  summer  month, 
flew  by  without  any  perceptible 
change  in  the  invalid ;  but  early  in 
October  came  cold  north  winds,  rain, 
and  mists.  Mrs.  Morton  was  taken 
suddenly  worse,  and  the  last  sacra¬ 
ments  were  administered.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  them,  she  rallied  and  was 
able  to  be  lifted  from  her  bed  to  a 
sofa  placed  near  the  window.  Aimee 
hardly  left  her  for  an  instant ;  she 
grudged  that  any  one  else  but  her¬ 
self  should  render  any  service  to  the 
being  so  soon  to  leave  her.  One 
night  Mrs.  Morton  awoke  from  an 
uneasy  sleep;  the  day  was  beginning 
to  bjeak,  and,  as  the  feeling  of  suffo¬ 
cation  which  she  often  experienced 
in  bed  came  on,  Aimee  assisted 
her  to  the  sofa,  and  then  kneeling  by 
her  side,  they  both  watched  the  sun 
arise  in  his  glory,  just  purpling  the 
day  above,  then  making  the  heavens 
glorious  with  his  presence.  Mrs. 
Morton  opened  her  eyes  and  took 
one  long  gaze  on  the  earth  which 
looked  so  fair,  and  on  the  beautiful 
sky.  Then  she  turned  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  she  laid  her  head  on  that 
loving  breast. 

“  I  am  going  from  you,  my  Ai¬ 
mee,”  she  said  ;  “  but  remember  al¬ 
ways,  I  am  not  gone  to  a  Stranger  A 

Aimee  pressed  her  lips  softly,  and 
Mrs.  Morton  seemed  to  sleep.  In 
that  attitude  the  old  servant  Marthe 
found  them  when  she  entered  the 
room  an  hour  later.  And  then  only 
did  Aimde  wake  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  her  mother  had  slept  into 
death,  and  that  she  had  heard  her 
last  words.  Those  words  rang  in 
Aimee’s  ears  as  she  performed  the 
last  sacred  offices  to  the  dead.  Sol¬ 
emnly  she  fulfilled  her  task  ;  there 
were  no  tears  in  the  large,  soft  eyes 
or  on  the  pale  cheek ;  she  compass¬ 
ed  those  dear  limbs  in  their  shroud  ; 


she  crossed  the  wasted  hands  upon 
the  breast,  and  laid  the  crucifix,  so 
loved  in  life,  between  the  fingers  : 
then,  when  the  cure'  entered  the  room, 
she  turned  to  him  and  said :  “  Father, 
she  is  not  gone  to  a  Stranger.”  * 

“  No,”  he  answered;  “  to  her  Friend 
and  Brother,  and  who  is  also  yours 
and  mine,  my  child.  Leave,  then, 
this  poor,  earthly  tabernacle,  Aimee, 
for  a  while,  and  come  and  meet  her 
at  his  feet.”  And  Aime'e  went  with 
him  to  Mass. 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  all  over :  the  wasted  form 
of  Marie  Angelique  de  Brissac  Mor¬ 
ton  was  laid  in  the  quiet  grave,  where 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  would  play 
upon  the  grass  ;  where  the  shadow  ot 
the  sanctuary  wall  would  shelter  it  ; 
where  wild  roses  and  sweet-brier 
would  scent  the  air ;  where  the  cure 
would  come  daily  to  say  a  De  Pro- 
fundis ;  and  which  the  faithful  vil¬ 
lagers,  who  had  loved  the  sleeper 
well,  would  always  reverently  tend. 
There  Aimee  left  her ;  there  she  shed 
her  last  tears  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  before  she  began  her  journey  ; 
there  she  knelt  at  the  cure’s  feet 
for  his  last  blessing,  and  the  old 
man’s  voice*  faltered  as  he  pronounc¬ 
ed  the  words.  Mrs.  Morton’s  death 
and  Aimee’s  departure  had  robbed 
his  life  of  the  little  sunshine  that  it 
had  possessed  ;  but  he  murmured 
not,  and  rather  rejoiced  that  tie  after 
tie  was  cut  which  should  bind  him 
to  the  love  of  earth.  With  far  more 
calmness  than  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  Aimde  bade  farewell  to  the 
only  home  and  friends  she  had  ever 
known,  and  set  out  to  meet  her  new 
and  untried  future.  She  had  never 
been  further  than  to  the  country  town 

*  These  words  were  used  by  an  Irish  girl  on  hti 
mother’s  death. 
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nearest  her  village,  and  the  journey 
astonished  and  bewildered  her.  More 
than  one  compassionate  and  admiring 
glance  was  cast  on  the  slight,  lovely 
girl,  attired  in  such  deep  mourning, 
and  whose  eyes  were  so  dim  with  un¬ 
shed  tears.  A  trusty  farmer  of  St. 
Victor,  saw  her  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  put  her  into  the  charge  of  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  she 
was  to  reach  England.  He  in  his 
turn  consigned  her  to  the  guard  of 
the  train.  At  length,  Aimee  found 
herself  standing  in  the  great  wilder¬ 
ness  of  a  London  railway  station, 
with  people  jostling,  pushing,  vocife¬ 
rating,  swearing  around  her,  each 
intent  on  his  own  business,  and  all 
unmindful  of  others.  A  footman  at 
last  came  up  to  ask  her  name,  and, 
finding  she  was  Miss  Morton,  told 
her  he  was  sent  for  her.  He  showed 
her  to  a  fly,  which  was  waiting,  and 
having  found  her  luggage,  she  was 
soon  rolling  through  the  streets. 
At  those  long,  dreary,  interminable 
streets  Aimee  looked  with  a  kind  of 
awe  and  oppression.  She  was  thank¬ 
ful  when  the  carriage  stopped  at  the 
door  of  one  of  the  large,  gloomy- 
looking  mansions  to  be  found  in 
Russell  Square.  Another  footman 
opened  the  door,  and  she  entered. 
No  voice  welcomed  her,  no  hand  was 
stretched  out  to  meet  hers,  no  smile 
greeted  her.  A  housemaid  appeared 
to  lead  her  up-stairs.  She  found  her¬ 
self  in  possession  of  a  large  room, 
furnished  in  the  heavy  style  in  fash¬ 
ion  forty  years  ago.  A  luxurious 
four-post  mahogany  bedstead  half-fill¬ 
ed  the  apartment,  hung  with  dark- 
brown  damask ;  the  window-curtains 
were  of  the  same  hue.  There  was  a 
massive  wardrobe,  chairs  which  could 
hardly  be  moved,  and  an  empty  fire¬ 
place.  Aimee  shuddered,  but  not 
with  cold  ;  and,  when  the  door  closed 
behind  the  servant,  she  threw  .herself 
into  a  chair  and  wept  bitterly.  Pre- 
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sently  she  rose,  weeping  still,  but  it 
was  to  cast  herself  on  her  knees  and 
press  her  crucifix  to  her  lips.  She 
soon  grew  calm  ;  the  sense  of  loneli¬ 
ness  passed  away.  She  had  a  Friend 
who  never  left  her,  in  whose  compa¬ 
ny  the  dreariest  room  was  bright ;  and 
Aimee  rose  comforted  and  at  peace. 
She  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  Below  her  was  a  small  paved 
court,  and  beyond  the  house  a  vista  of 
other  houses  and  lanes  ;  not  a  speck 
of  green  or  a  flower  met  her  eye  ; 
but  she  looked  higher  still,  and  she 
saw  the  sky,  very  cloudy  at  that 
moment  certainly ;  “  but  then,” 

thought  she,  “  it  will  be  often  blue, 
and  I  can  always  look  at  it.”  And  so 
she  tried  to  enliven  the  prospect.  A 
knock  at  the  door  interrupted  her 
musings,  and  there  entered  a  cheer¬ 
ful,  elderly  woman,  who  courtesied 
respectfully,  and  announced  she  was 
Mrs.  Connell,  the  housekeeper.  As 
her  eyes  travelled  over  Aimee’s  sad, 
wan  face  and  deep  black,  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  compassion  and  interest 
came  into  her  countenance.  “  Do  you 
want  anything,  miss  ?”  she  asked. 
“  Sure,  it  was  only  this  morning 
that  Mr.  Morton  told  me  you  were 
coming,  and  so  things  are  hardly 
straight  for  you.  Will  you  take  some 
tea,  ma’am  ?  Dinner  won’t  be  served 
for  an  hour.” 

“  Is  my  uncle  at  home  ?” 

“No,  miss,  and  will  not  be  for 
half  an  hour ;  then  he  goes  to  dress, 
and  then  dinner  is  served.  Why, 
Miss  Morton,”  said  the  good  woman, 
brightening  as  she  saw  Aimee’s  cru¬ 
cifix  on  the  table,  “  you’re  a  Catho¬ 
lic  !  To  be  sure,  I  never  thought  of 
that,  though  I  knew  Mr.  George  had 
married  a  French  lady.” 

“  Are  you  one,  Mrs.  Connell  ?” 
said  Aimee,  with  a  smile. 

“  To  be  sure,  miss.  I  am  an  Irish 
woman,  as  perhaps  you  may  know.'’ 
But  as  Aimee  had  never  heard  Eng 
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Tisli  save  from  her  mother  and  the 
cure,  Mrs.  Connell’s  accent  was  quite 
lost  upon  her.  She  felt,  however, 
she  had  found  a  friend  ;  and  she 
gladly  accepted  Mrs.  Connell’s  help 
in  unpacking  and  getting  ready  for 
the  formidable  interview  with  her 
uncle.  They  met  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  a  few  moments  before  dinner. 
Mr.  Morton  put  out  two  of  his  fingers 
with  an  icy,  “How  are  you?”  af¬ 
ter  which  he  relapsed  into  silence. 
When  dinner  was  announced,  he  gave 
her  his  arm,  and  they  went  into  the 
dining-room.  Two  footmen  and  a 
butler  waited.  The  plate  was  magnifi¬ 
cent,  the  dinner  very  fine  ;  but  not  one 
word  was  addressed  to  the  poor,  lone¬ 
ly  girl,  too  terrified  to  eat.  Once  or 
twice  she  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
break  the  ice  of  her  own  accord,  but 
she  found  evidently  that  this  was  dis¬ 
liked,  and  she  gave  it  up.  And  so 
day  succeeded  day,  and  there  was  no 
alteration  in  her  uncle’s  behavior. 
He  might  have  been  deaf  and  dumb 
as  far  as  intercourse  with  him  was 
concerned.  His  orders  about  her — 
few,  brief,  and  decisive — were  given 
to  Mrs.  Connell.  She  was  to  furnish 
herself  with  clothes  from  certain 
shops  which  he  named,  and  whose 
bills  were  to  be  sent  to  him.  As 
soon  as  possible,  she  was  to  leave  off 
her  heavy  mourning.  She  was  never 
to  go  out  alone  ;  and  as  for  exercise, 
the  Square  Gardens  would  suffice. 
And  having  delivered  himself  of 
these  sentiments,  Mr.  Morton  ap¬ 
parently  considered  his  duty  to  his 
orphan  niece  was  done.  He  provid¬ 
ed  her  with  neither  employment  nor 
amusement;  he  gave  her  no  pocket 
money ;  and  she  had  nothing  but  a 
small  sum  which  remained  to  her  when 
all  the  expenses  at  St.  Victor  were 
paid.  The  young  girl,  brought  up,  as 
she  had  been,  in  the  open  country, 
accustomed  to  sea  and  mountain  air, 
to  work  in  her  garden,  and  take  long, 


rambling  walks  to  the  hamlets  round 
the  village,  felt  like  a  caged  bird  pac¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  gravel  paths  of 
Russell  Square,  and  watching  the 
London  blacks  settle  on  the  leafless 
trees.  She  enjoyed  one  comfort,  that 
of  the  daily  walk  to  Mass  with  Mrs. 
Connell  ;  and  be  the  weather  what  it 
might,  the  two  figures  of  the  old  woman 
and  young  girl  might  be  seen  flit¬ 
ting  through  the  dusk  to  the  nearest 
Catholic  church.  Still  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  losing  both  health 
and  spirits  in  such  an  atmosphere. 
She  was  very  courageous,  and  she 
struggled  resolutely  against  depres¬ 
sion  and  ennui ,  a  word  of  which  she 
for  the  first  time  began  to  understand 
the  meaning.  She  wrote  long  letters 
to  the  cure,  and  his  answers,  contain¬ 
ing  every  scrap  of  village  news,  were 
eagerly  devoured,  as  well  as  some 
beautiful  thoughts  on  higher  themes 
which  he  never  failed  to  give  her. 
She  pulled  down  the  long  disused 
books  in  her  uncle’s  library,  and, 
guided  by  a  list  the  cure  had  given 
her — for  in  the  days  of  exile  he  had  at¬ 
tained  a  good  knowledge  of  English 
literature — she  read  a  good  deal. 
She  practised  on  the  old,  long-dis¬ 
used  piano  in  the  drawing-room,  much 
to  Mrs.  Connell’s  delight.  She  tried A 
to  teach  herself  Italian  ;  and,  as  visit¬ 
ing  the  poor  was  strictly  forbidden  by 
her  uncle,  she  spent  some  of  her  own 
money  in  buying  materials,  and  made 
clothes  for  them.  Then,  in  the  Square 
Gardens,  she  made  friends  with  the 
children  who  with  their  nurse-maids 
overspread  the  place.  She  soon  be¬ 
came  tfieir  friend,  favorite,  and  slave, 
was  alternately  a  horse  for  Master 
Walter  and  a  lady  in  waiting  for  Miss 
Beatrice,  or  a  perpetual  fountain  of 
story-telling  to  the  whole  tribe. 
Society  she  saw  literally  none ;  one 
guest  only  ever  sat  at  Mr.  Morton’s 
table,  and  his  appearance  Aimee  so^n 
learnt  to  dread  rather  than  desire. 
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Mr.  Hulme  was  Mr.  Morton’s  part¬ 
ner,  a  little  wiry  man  with  sharp  ferret 
eyes,  and  his  harsh  cynical  conversa¬ 
tion  was  far  worse  to  Aimde  than  her 
uncle’s  silence.  He  took  little  notice 
of  her  ;  but  it  was  deeply  painful  to 
the  poor  girl  to  have  all  that  she  held 
most  sacred  treated  as  a  fit  subject 
for  scorn  and  ridicule,  to  hear  honor 
and  faith  and  nobility  and  truth  scoff¬ 
ed  at  as  impossibilities.  Many  na¬ 
tures  might  have  been  warped  by 
hearing  such  sentiments ;  but  Aimee’s 
childlike  faith  and  innocence  were  a 
secure  shield,  and  not  one  of  Mr. 
'Hulme’s  coarse  remarks  ever  clung 
to  her  memory. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Every  now  and  again  Aimee  under¬ 
stood  that  she ,  though  not  direct¬ 
ly  named,  formed  the  subject  of 
conversation  between  the  two 
partners.  She  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  return  of  “  Ro¬ 
bert,”  though  who  Robert  was, 
or  where  he  was  coming  from,  she 
had  not  the  slightest  conception, 
and  she  felt  too  weary  at  heart  to 
indulge  much  curiosity.  Christmas 
came,  and  poor  Aimde’s  heart  was 
sore  indeed.  At  such  a  period  the 
happiest  family  has  some  sad  memo¬ 
ries — there  are  some  vacant  places  at 
the  board,  some  voices  whose  tone 
we  listen  for  in  vain ;  but  with  Aimee 
what  a  change  since  last  year  !  She 
could  not  but  think  of  the  midnight 
Mass,  the  gathering  of  the  villagers, 
the  sky  radiant  with  stars,  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  kiss,  the  Cure’s  blessing  ;  how, 
later  in  the  day,  she  had  waited  on 
the  poor  and  gladdened  many  a 
heart,  and  how  she  had  trimmed 
the  church’s  arches  with  holly,  and 
how  she  had  dressed  the  creche. 
Now  there  were  no  such  delights 
for  her ;  still  she  drove  back  her 


tears.  She  thought  of  her  mother’s 
Christmas  in  heaven,  really  singing 
the  angelic  song.  And  in  the  dingy 
London  chapel  a  few  holly-berries 
were  glistening,  and  upon  the  altar 
was  the  same  Lord,  the  same  Friend 
and  Comforter ;  and  Aimde,  as  she 
walked  home  through  the  streets, 
when  a  fog  was  beginning  to  turn 
to  rain,  and  when  every  object  looked 
a  dirty  brown  color,  felt  in  her  heart 
that  she  possessed  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ing  the  festival  could  bring — -peace 
of  heart. 

She  dreaded  the  dinner  because 
she  feared  Mr.  Hulme  would  be 
present ;  but  on  entering  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  she  found,  to  her  surprise, 
a  gentleman  whom  she  had  never 
seen  before.  He  was  lying  back 
in  one  of  the  easy-chairs,  a  news¬ 
paper  in  his  hand,  as  if  quite  at 
home.  On  her  entrance  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  Aimee  saw  he  was 
a  young  man  about  five-and-twenty, 
with  a  fair,  open  countenance  beam¬ 
ing  with  good  humor  and  cheerful¬ 
ness. 

“  Miss  Morton,  I  presume.  Allow 
me  to  introduce  myself,  as  there  is 
no  one  at  hand  to  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony.  I  am  Robert  Claydon,  at 
your  service,  nephew  to  the  redoubt¬ 
able  Mr.  Hulme.  I  am  not  vain 
enough  to  suppose  he  has  talked 
of  me  in  my  absence.” 

“  I  have  heard  him  speak  of 
some  one  called  Robert,”  said  Ai¬ 
mee,  smiling. 

“  I  have  been  in  Holland  these 
three  months,”  he  replied,  “  on  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  firm,  and  only  returned 
last  night.” 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  Morton  and 
Mr.  Hulme  put  a  stop  to  the  conver¬ 
sation  ;  but  Aimee  soon  found  that 
dinner  was  a  very  different  matter 
in  presence  of  the  new  guest. 

Mr.  Hulme  was  in  the  highest 
good  humor,  Mr.  Morton  less  icy 
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than  usual,  while  Robert’s  flow  of 
spirits  seemed  inexhaustible.  All  the 
little  incidents  of  an  ordinary  jour¬ 
ney  from  Hamburg  to  London  were 
told  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  amusing ;  and  when  Aimee 
went  to  bed  that  night,  she  felt  as 
if  a  ray  of  sunshine  had  sudden¬ 
ly  lightened  her  life.  Sunshine,  in¬ 
deed,  was  the  word  that  could  best 
express  the  effect  produced  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Claydon’s  presence.  There  was 
sunshine  in  his  laughing  blue  eyes, 
in  his  merry  smile,  in  his  joyous 
voice.  Having  learned  the  secret 
of  personal  happiness,  his  one  de¬ 
sire  was  to  make  others  happy,  and 
morose  indeed  were  the  natures  he 
did  not  gladden ;  and  Aimee  soon 
found  that  he  was  not  only  bright 
and  genial,  but  noble  in  character 
and  heart. 

Mr.  Hulme  had  long  intended  to 
make  Robert  his  heir,  and  since  the 
arrival  of  Aimee,  the  partners  had 
formed  the  scheme  of  marrying  her 
to  Robert,  and  thus  keeping  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  firm  intact.  Her  wish¬ 
es  in  the  matter  the  old  men  little 
thought  of,  nor  were  Robert’s  much 
considered,  except  that  they  each 
knew  too  well  Robert  would  not  be 
dictated  to  in  so  important  a  matter 
as  the  choice  of  a  wife. 

It  was,  however,  not  long  after  his 
return  to  England  that  the  “  firm” 
intimated  the  purport  of  their  august 
will  to  Robert. 

“The  course  of  true  love  never 
did  run  smooth,”  was  his  smiling  an¬ 
swer.  “  This  little  Aimee  is,  I  believe, 
the  very  ideal  I  have  imagined  to 
myself  for  a  wife,  and  by  all  laws  of 
romance,  you,  our  respected  uncles, 
ought  to  forbid  the  match,  or  cut  us 
off  with  a  shilling,  instead  of  actu¬ 
ally  urging  us  on  ;  but  now,  remem¬ 
ber,”  added  he,  “  a  fair  field,  or  I  am 
off  the  bargain.  No  using  of  com¬ 
mands  to  the  poor  little  maiden.  I 


will  win  her  on  my  own  merits  and 
after  my  own  fashion,  or  not  at  all.” 
And  so  the  weeks  passed  on,  and 
Robert  began  seriously  to  doubt 
whether  he  had  really  made  pro¬ 
gress.  Aimee  was  always  pleased 
to  see  him;  she  had  lost  all  shy¬ 
ness  and  embarrassment  in  his  pre¬ 
sence.  There  is  no  self-possession  so 
perfect  as  that  given  by  simplicity, 
and  Aimee,  who  rarely  thought  about 
herself,  was  always  at  her  ease.  She 
trusted  Robert  implicitly,  and  had 
learned  to  tell  him  about  her  home, 
her  former  pursuits,  and  even  of  her 
darling  mother.  She  never  tried  to  • 
analyze  her  feelings  ;  she  only  knew 
that  her  whole  life  was  changed  since 
that  Christmas-day  by  the  constant 
intercourse  with  this  new  friend ;  and 
Robert,  whose  whole  heart  wras  given 
to  her,  feared  that  she  only  regarded 
him  with  sisterly  affection,  and  he  fear¬ 
ed  to  speak  the  words  which  might, 
instead  of  crowning  his  hopes,  ban¬ 
ish  him  from  her  side. 

One  evening  in  the  early  spring, 
Aimee  was  sitting  at  the  piano  try¬ 
ing  some  new  music  Robert  had  given 
her.  Robert  was  not  far  off,  and  Mr. 
Hulme  and  Mr.  Morton  were  linger- 
ing,  according  to  their  custom,  in  the 
dining-room.  A  servant  entered  with 
letters. 

“  Are  there  any  for  me  ?”  said  Ai¬ 
mee,  turning  round  eagerly.  “  The 
French  letters  often  come  by  this 
post,  and  it  is  so  long  since  I  heard 
from  St.  Victor.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Robert,  bringing  the 
letter  to  her,  “  here  it  is,  post-mark, 
foreign  stamp,  and  all.” 

“  But  not  his  handwriting  ?”  said 
Aimee  in  a  surprised  tone,  and  she 
tore  the  letter  open.  A  sudden  pale¬ 
ness  overspread  her  face,  and  the  let¬ 
ter  fell  from  her  hands,  and  she  look¬ 
ed  up  into  Robert’s  face  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  mute  agony. 

“  My  poor  child  !”  said  Robert,  in 
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a  tone  so  gentle,  so  full  of  sympathy, 
that  Aimee  broke  down. 

“He  is  gone!”  she  sobbed  out; 
“  my  last,  my  only  friend.” 

“Nay,  not  so,”  cried  Robert ;  “  I 
would  give  my  life  for  you,  my  Aimee 
— my  love — my  love!  O  darling! 
can  you  care  for  me ;  can  you  give 
me  your  heart  for  mine  ?” 

She  gave  one  look  only  from  her 
innocent  eyes,  still  full  of  tears,  but 
that  one  glance  sufficed  ;  it  removed 
all  doubt  from  Robert’s  mind.  He 
felt  that  he  was  indeed  beloved  with 
a  woman’s  first  and  ardent  attach¬ 
ment;  and  gathering  her  into  his 
arms,  he  bade  her  weep  out  her  sor¬ 
rows  on  his  breast,  henceforth  to  be 
her  refuge.  Henceforth  their  joys 
and  their  sorrows  were  to  be  in 
common.  After  a  time  they  read  the 
letter  together.  It  was  from  the  doctor 
of  St.  Victor',  and  told  how  the  old  cure 
had  died  suddenly  while  kneeling 
before  the  altar  in  silent  prayer — a 
frequent  custom  of  his  throughout 
the  day.  He  had  fallen  sideways, 
his  head  resting  on  the  altar-step, 
a  smile  of  childlike  sweetness  on  his 
lips,  his  rosary  twined  about  his  hands, 
his  breviary  by  his  side — a  soldier 
with  his  armor  on,  he  had  been  called 
by  his  Master  to  join  the  church  tri¬ 
umphant.  For  such  a  loss  there 
could  be  no  bitterness,  and  Aimee’s 
sorrow  was  calm  and  gentle.  And 
round  her  life  now  there  hung  a  halo 
such  as  had  never  brightened  it  be¬ 
fore.  She  had  been  happy  with  her 
mother,  and  in  her  village,  with  the 
springtide  joy  of  childhood  and  early 
youth ;  but  now  the  rich,  full  summer 
of  her  life  was  come.  True  it  was, 
no  voice,  save  poor  Mrs.  Connell’s, 
wished  her  joy.  She  had  no  mother 
or  sister  or  even  friend  to  tell  out 
the  many  new  thoughts  that  her  posi¬ 
tion  brought  to  her  mind  ;  but,  to  make 
up  for  this,  she  found  she  had  won  a 
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heart  such  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of 
mortal. 

To  the  lonely  girl  Robert  was 
literally  all — mother,  and  brother,  and 
lover  in  one.  Her  happiness,  not 
his  own  gratification,  was  the  per¬ 
vading  thought  of  his  life.  She  was 
not  only  loved,  but  watched  over 
tenderly  and  cared  for  with  exceed¬ 
ing  thoughtfulness.  There  was,  of 
course,  nothing  to  wait  for ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  settlements  were  drawn 
up,  Easter  would  have  come,  and 
then  the  marriage  would  take  place. 
Knowing  Aimee’s  love  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  Robert  took  a  cottage  in  one  of 
the  pretty  villages  that  surround  Lon¬ 
don,  and  there,  as  he  planned,  they 
could  garden  together  in  the  summer 
evenings  and  sometimes  take  a  row  • 
upon  the  Thames. 

Meanwhile,  Robert  took  Aimee - 
away  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
gloomy  atmosphere  of  Russell  Square.  _ 
They  went  together  to  the  Parks  ancV 
to  Kensington  Gardens,  where  the 
trees  were  fast  beginning  to  put  on 
their  first,  fresh  green  ;  and  they  went 
together  to  the  different  Catholic 
churches,  for  the  beautiful  services 
which  abound  in  such  variety  during 
Lent ;  and  during  their  walks  to  and 
fro  Aimde  learned  more  and  more  of 
the  nobility  of  the  mind  that  was 
hereafter  to  guide  and  govern  her 
own.  They  were  no  ordinary  lovers, 
these  two  ;  their  affection  was  too 
pure,  too  deep,  too  real  to  need  much 
outward  demonstration,  or  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  its  warmth.  They  knew 
each  possessed  the  other’s  heart,  and 
that  was  enough.  Their  conversa¬ 
tion  often  ran  on  grave  subjects  ; 
and  often,  leaving  the  things  of  earth, 
they  mounted  to  the  thoughts  of  a 
higher  and  better  life — and  Aimde 
found,  to  her  astonishment,  that  the 
young  merchant,  active  in  business; 
the  laughing,  merry  Robert  in  socie 
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ty,  was  in  reality  leading  in  secret  a 
life  of  strict  Christian  holiness,  and 
that  the  secret  of  the  perpetual  sun¬ 
shine  of  his  nature  proceeded  from 
his  having  found  out  where  alone  the 
heart  of  man  can  find  it.  Deep  as 
was  his  love  for  her,  Aimee  knew  it 
was  second  only  to  his  love  for  his 
Creator  ;  and  at  the  call  of  duty  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the 
dearest  hopes  of  his  life.  Here,  she 
felt,  she  could  not  follow  him  ;  her 
love  for  him  very  nearly  approached 
idolatry.  The  thought  was  painful, 
and  she  banished  it  from  her  mind, 
and  gave  herself  up  to  the  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  her  first  perfect  dream  of 
bliss. 

It  was  a  late  Easter,  and  the  feast 
came  in  a  glorious  burst  of  spring, 
Only  a  brief  ten  days  now  intervened 
between  Aimee’s  marriage-day.  Al¬ 
ready  the  simple  bridal  attire  was  rea¬ 
dy  ;  “  for,”  as  Mrs.  Connell  observed, 
“  there  was  nothing  like  being  in 
time  and  the  orange-dowers  and 
the  veil  were  already  in  the  good 
housekeeper’s  charge,  and  she  look¬ 
ed  forward  with  no  little  pleasure  to 
the  novel  sight  of  a  wedding  from 
her  master’s  gloomy  abode.  Robert 
wished  Aimee  to  see  the  house  he 
had  taken  for  their  future  home  ;  and 
early  in  Easter  week  Mrs.  Connell 
accompanied  them  thither,  to  give 
her  sage  advice  as  to  the  finishing 
touches  of  furniture  and  house-linen. 
It  really  was  a  little  gem  of  a  house, 
surrounded  with  fairy-like  gardens, 
with  tall  trees  shading  it  on  one  side, 
and  the  silver  Thames  shining  in  the 
foreground ;  and  as  Aimee  stood, 
silent  with  delight,  before  the  open 
French  "Window  of  her  drawing-room, 
Robert  showed  her  a  little  steeple 
peeping  through  the  trees,  and  told 
her  the  pretty  new  Catholic  church 
was  not  five  minutes’ walk  from  their 
abode.  “  And  this  tiny  room,  dear- 
e»t,”  said  he,  opening  a  miniature 


window  adjoining  the  drawing-room, 
“  I  thought  we  would  make  into  a  lit¬ 
tle  oratory,  and  hang  up  those  picturd? 
and  crucifix  which  belonged  to  your 
dead  mother.” 

Aimee’s  head  fell  on  his  shoulder. 
“  Robert,  I  feel  as  if  it  were  much  too 
bright  for  earth.  The  cure  always 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  prepare  me  for 
a  life  of  suffering,  for  a  sad  future,  for 
a  heavy  cross.  Long  before  mam¬ 
ma’s  death,  he  used  to  speak  so  much 
in  the  confessional  of  the  love  of 
suffering,  of  enduring  life — and  I  al¬ 
ways  believed  he  had  some  strange 
insight  into  the  future.  But  where 
is  the  suffering  in  my  lot  now,  Ro¬ 
bert,  I  ask  .myself  sometimes,  where 
is  the  cross  ?” 

“  It  will  come,  my  dear  one,” 
answered  he  with  his  bright  smile  ; 
“  never  fear,  God  gives  us  sunshine 
sometimes,  and  we  must  be  ready  for 
the  clouds  when  they  come,  but  we 
need  not  be  looking  out  for  them. 
We  may  have  some  great  trials  to¬ 
gether — who  knows  ?  But  now  come 
and  look  at  the  way  I  am  going  to  lay 
out  my  garden.”  Aimee  followed  him 
without  answering,  but  in  her  heart 
there  swelled  the  thought  that.,  zvith 
him,  no  trial  could  be  really  great. 

On  returning  to  town,  Robert  took 
leave  of  Aimee  at  the  station  and  put 
her  and  Mrs.  Connell  into  a  car,  and 
promised  to  return  to  Russell  Square 
for  dinner.  As  the  car  rolled  through 
the  streets,  now  bright  and  cheerful 
in  the  sunlight,  Aimee  thought  of  her 
first  journey  through  them  six  months 
before,  and  how  her  life,  then  so  sad, 
had  so  strangely  brightened  ;  and  it 
was  with  a  radiant  face  that  she  en¬ 
tered  the  gloomy  portal  of  her  uncle’s 
house. 

The  footman  stopped  Mrs.  Con- 
vnell  as  she  followed  her  young  mis¬ 
tress.  “  My  master  has  come  home,” 
he  said,  “and  asked  for  you,  and 
precious  cfoss  he  was  because  you 
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wasn’t  in  ;  he  seems  ill  like,  for  he 
sent  for  a  cup  of  tea.” 

“  Master  at  home  !  a  cup  of  tea !” 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Connell  in  dismay, 
and  she  hastened  to  the  study  to  find 
Mr.  Morton  shivering  over  the  fire, 
and  so  testy  and  irritable  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  what  to  do  for  him.  He 
was  evidently  ill,  but  would  not  hear 
of  sending  for  a  doctor.  “  Nonsense, 
he  was  never  ill ;  he  should  dine  as 
usual,”  he  exclaimed  sharply;  but 
when  dinner-time  came,  he  was  unable 
to  partake  of  it,  and  his  illness  was  so 
evidently  gaining  on  him  that  he 
yielded  to  Robert’s  persuasion,  and 
Dr.  Bruce  was  summoned.  The 
doctor  ordered  his  patient  to  bed, 
looked  serious,  and  promised  to 
come  again  in  the  morning.  By  that 
time  Mr.  Morton  was  delirious,  and 
it  was  with  no  surprise  that  the 
household  learnt  the  illness  was  a  low 
typhus  fever.  A  nurse  was  sent  for 
to  assist  Mrs.  Connell.  Aimde  was 
forbidden  to  approach’ the  bedroom, 
and  the  wedding  was  postponed. 


chapter  v. 

Robert’s  first  wish  had  been  to 
send  Aimee  away,  but  she  shrank 
from  the  idea,  and  as  Dr.  Bruce  con¬ 
sidered  the  risk  of  infection  had  al¬ 
ready  been  run,  he  did  not  press  the 
point.  He  was  careful  to  take  her 
out  as  much  as  possible  into  the  open 
air,  and  to  prevent  the  silence  and 
gloom  of  the  house  from  depress¬ 
ing  her.  Mr.  Morton’s  lifewras  in  the 
utmost  danger,  and  therefore,  do  what 
they  would,  they  could  not  be  so  cheer¬ 
ful  as  before.  Hitherto  the  lovers 
had,  by  a  tacit  consent,  avoided  the 
mention  of  Aimee’s  uncle  ;  for  the  six 
months  that  had  elapsed  since  she 
had  entered  his  doors  had  made  no 
difference  apparently  in  Mr.  Morton's 
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•feelings  toward  her.  He  was  as 
icy  as  ever;  and  when  her  engage¬ 
ment  was  announced,  he  never  wish¬ 
ed  her  joy  or  seemed  glad  of  it  for 
her  sake.  Cold  and  hard  he  natural¬ 
ly  was,  but  Aimde  could  not  but  feel 
that  he  had  an  actual  dislike  to  her  ; 
for  he  would  smile  now  and  then  at 
Mr.  Hulme’s  jokes,  and  his  manner 
to  Robert  often  verged  on  cordiality. 
With  her  only  he  was  invariably  si¬ 
lent,  stern,  and  freezing ;  and  poor 
Aimee’s  heart,  so  full  of  affection,  so 
ready  to  be  grateful  for  the  little  he 
did  for  her,  felt  deeply  pained.  But 
now  Robert  and  she  spoke  anxiously 
of  that  soul  which  was  hanging  in 
the  balance  between  life  and  death. 
He  had  lived  without  God,  in  open 
defiance  of  his  laws,  in  avowed  dis¬ 
belief  of  the  very  existence  of  his 
Maker,  and  now  was  he,  without  an 
hour’s  consciousness,  without  any 
space  for  repentance,  to  be  hurried 
into  the  presence  of  his  Judge  ? 
They  shrank  in  horror  from  the 
thought ;  and  many  were  their  prayers, 
many  were  the  Masses  offered  up  that 
God  in  his  mercy  woitld  not  cut  oft 
this  man  in  his  sins.  Their  prayers 
were  granted  ;  he  did  not  die,  and 
after  three  weeks  of  intense  anxiety, 
the  crisis  passed,  and  he  began  to 
mend.  Mental  improvement  was 
not  to  be  perceived  with  returning 
health.  No  expression  of  gratitude 
for  having  escaped  death  crossed 
his  lips — apparently  the  shadow  of 
death  had  not  terrified  him — he  rose 
up  from  his  sick-bed  as  hard,  as 
cynical,  as  icy  as  before.  And 
Aimee’s  fond  hope  that  at  last  he 
would  thaw  to  her  was  disappointed. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Morton  could  leave 
his  room,  Dr.  Bruce  prescribed 
change  of  air ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  Robert  and  Aimee  should  ac¬ 
company  him.  Mrs.  Connell  was  so 
thoroughly  used  up  with  nursing 
that  she  was  to  be  sent  to  take  a 
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holiday  among  her  friends  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

It  was  hard  work  to  persuade  Mr. 
Morton  to  go  at  all,  still  harder  to 
find  a  place  to  suit  him  ;  he  moved 
from  spot  to  spot,  till  at  last,  to  his 
companions’  surprise,  he  seemed  to 
take  a  fancy  for  a  wild  spot  on  the 
North  Devon  coast,  and  there  settled 
down  for  some  weeks.  It  was  a 
most  out-of-the-way  spot,  and  the 
only  place  in  which  they  could  reside 
was  a  homely  village  inn.  It  pleased 
him,  however,  and  day  by  day  he 
rapidly  regained  his  strength.  Ro¬ 
bert  and  Aimee  were  well  contented  ; 
the  beauty  and  quiet  of  the  place 
were  delightful,  and  not  a  mile  from 
it  was  a  Catholic  church,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  served  by  a  priest  who 
had  known  Robert  in  his  boyhood. 
Great  was  Aimee’s  pleasure  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  laughing  reminiscences 
of  bygone  years,  and  greater  still 
was  her  happiness  when  she  chanced 
to  be  left  alone  with  Father  Dunne, 
and  he  spoke  of  Robert,  of  his  in¬ 
nocent  childhood,  his  holy  life,  the 
bright  example  he  set  in  his  position, 
and  assured  her  that  few  women  had 
won  such  a  prize  as  she  had  for  life. 
Then  Aimee’s  heart  swelled  with  joy 
and  pride.  On  one  lovely  day  in 
Tune,  Aimee  was  specially  happy  ; 
for  her  uncle’s  improvement  was  so 
marked,  Robert  had  been  asking 
jier  to  fix  an  early  day  in  July  for 
their  wedding.  Mr.  Hulme  and  Mrs. 
Connell  could  join  them,  and  they 
could  be  married  at  this  little  church, 
which  had  become  dear  to  them,  and 
Father  Dunne  could  pronounce  the 
nuptial  benediction.  Aimee  greatly 
preferred  this  to  being  married  in 
London,  and  her  heart  was  very  light. 
That  morning  she  had  knelt  by  Ro¬ 
bert’s  side  at  communion.  She  could 
not  help  observing  the  rapt,  almost 
celestial  expression  of  his  face  after¬ 
ward.  It  was  the  Feast  of  the  Sa¬ 


cred  Heart,  and  Father  Dunne  had 
Benediction  early  in  the  afternoon. 

As  they  walked  to  church  together, 
their  conversation  turned  on  religious 
subjects,  and  Robert  spoke  in  a  more 
unreserved  way  than  he  had  ever 
done  before.  He  spoke  of  Heaven, 
the  rest  it  would  be  after  earth’s 
toils,  of  the  sweetness  of  sacrifice, 
of  the  joy  of  God’s  service.  Aimde 
was  silent.  He  looked  down  into 
her  face. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  smiling,  “  is  it  not 
true  ?” 

“  O  Robert !”  she  cried,  “  your 
love  is  heaven  to  me  now  !  Is  not, 
oh  !  is  not  mine  so  to  you  ?” 

“No,  my  Aimee,”  he  answered, 
gravely  yet  sweetly  ;  “  my  heart’s 
darling,  God  first,  then  you.” 

“  I  cannot !”  she  answered,  in  a  sti¬ 
fled  voice. 

“  You  will  soon,  darling,  never  fear. 
I  prayed  this  morning  that  our  love 
might  be  sanctified,  might  draw  us 
closer  to  God — and  I  feel  it  will  be 
so.  Pray  with  me  for  it  at  Benedic¬ 
tion.” 

So  they  went  and  knelt  before  the 
altar,  and  their  Lord  blessed  them 
as  they  bent  before  him.  Passing 
out  of  church,  Father  Dunne  joined 
them,  and  remarked  on  the  beauty 
of  the  evening. 

“  We  shall  go  with  my  uncle  on 
the  cliff,”  said  Aimee,  “  and  watch 
the  coast.” 

“  And  perhaps  I  shall  meet  you 
there,”  answered  the  priest,  “for  I 
have  a  sick  call  from  which  I  can 
return  in  that  direction.”  So  saying, 
he  turned  into  another  road. 

Mr.  Morton  was  ready  when  they 
returned  to  the  inn,  and  the  three 
passed  up  on  the  cliff  and  wandered 
on  far  beyond  their  usual  distance. 
They  came  to  a  part  where  the  clift 
was  one  sheer  sheet  of  rock  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  beach,  save  one  large  crag 
which  jutted  out,  and  on  one  side 
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obscured  the  view.  Aimbe  had  a 
great  horror  of  looking  down  any 
steep  place,  and  shrank  back  from 
the  cliff,  while  Mr.  Morton,  who  de¬ 
spised  her  weakness,  always  chose 
to  walk  at  the  very  edge. 

“  See  here,  little  one,”  said  Robert, 
“  here  is  a  safe  place  for  you.”  An 
iron  stanchion  had  been  thrust  into 
the  ground,  and  a  thick  rope  was 
carelessly  coiled  round  it.  “  It  must 
be  used  for  throwing  signals  to  the 
boats  below,”  said  Robert,  “  but  you 
can  lean  against  it,  Aimbe.” 

“  I  think  I  shall  step  on  that 
crag,  Robert,”  said  Mr.  Morton,  “  if 
you  will  lend  me  an  arm.  I  want 
to  catch  the  whole  view  at  once.” 

"  O  uncle !”  said  Aimbe,  in  a  tone 
of  terror. 

“  Do  you  think  it  is  very  prudent, 
sir?”  remarked  Robert.  “  It  is  none 
too  wide  to  stand  on.” 

“  Oh !  very  well,”  said  Mr.  Morton 
testily,  “  if  you  are  afraid,  I  shall  go 
by  myself.”  Robert’s  merry  laugh 
was  the  only  answer,  and,  giving  his 
arm  to  Mr.  Morton,  they  both  de¬ 
scended. 

Aimbe  hid  her  face,  sick  with  ter¬ 
ror.  She  heard  their  voices  for  a 
minute,  then,  O  horror  !  what  was 
that?  A  crash,  a  rush,  a  sudden 
shout  of  pain  !  She  rushed  to  the 
edge  to  see  the  crag  detach  itself 
from  the  rock,  and  the  two  figures 
falling.  She  saw  both  clutching  for 
some  support — she  saw  both  catch 
hold  of  different  bits  of  rock  jutting 
out — she  knew,  for  her  senses  were 
sharpened  by  fear,  that  they  could 
not  long  sustain  their  weight.  She 
thought  of  the  rope,  rushed  for  it, 
uncoiled  it,  and  ran  back.  All  was 
the  work  of  one  moment.  An  un¬ 
natural  activity  seemed  to  possess  her. 
She  was  like  one  in  a  dream.  She 
saw  the  rope  would  not  reach  both  ; 
die  must  choose  between  them  \  and 
Another  could  see  her  !  But  on  the 


still  evening  air,  with  her  ears  quick¬ 
ened  unnaturally,  she  heard — oaths 
from  one  ;  from  the  other,  “  Lord, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.” 

Aimbe  threw  the  rope  to  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton,  and  saw  him  catch  it.  The  next 
instant  she  heard  another  crash — a 
dull  thud ,  as  of  something  falling — and 
nature  could  bear  no  more.  Aimee 
fell  on  the  ground  insensible  just  as 
Father  Dunne,  and  some  laborers 
alarmed  by  the  shout  in  the  distance, 
came  running  to  the  spot. 

When  Aim  be  woke  to  conscious¬ 
ness,  she  was  in  her  own  bed  at  the 
inn.  Her  first  thought  was,  that  she 
had  been  dreaming ;  but  she  started 
back,  the  landlady  was  walking  by 
her,  and  now  came  forward,  frying  to 
put  on  an  appeapance  of  composure. 

“  My  uncle  ?”  said  Aimee. 

“  Lies  in  bed,  miss,  and  going  on 
well,”  answered  the  good  woman 
hurriedly. 

Aimbe  gave  one  searching  look 
into  Mrs.  Barton’s  face,  and  sank 
back  on  her  pillow.  In  another 
moment  the  door  opened,  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
ton  disappeared,  and  Father  Dunne 
stood  by  her  side.  The  silent  look 
at  him  was  all  she  gave. 

“Yes,  my  child,”  he  said,  “your 
sacrifice  has  been  accepted,  and  Ro¬ 
bert  is  with  those  who  follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  goeth.”  And  then, 
sitting  down  beside  her,  the  priest 
drew  out  the  truth  which,  by  a  sud¬ 
den  instinct,  he  had  all  but  guessed. 
No  one  but  he  ever  knew  it ;  it  was 
generally  believed  that  Robert  had 
failed  to  catch  the  rope  when  thrown 
to  him — he  had  fallen  on  the  beach, 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Aimee 
could  not  look  upon  his  form  or  kiss 
for  the  last  time  the  pale,  cold  face. 
He  had  passed  in  one  brief  instant 
from  her  sight  for  aye.  In  the  heat 
of  noonday  her  sun  had  gone  down. 

From  this  fresh  shock  to  his  con¬ 
stitution  Mr.  Morton  could  not  rally ; 
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he  was  fearfully  shaken  and  bruised, 
but  he  lingered  many  weeks,  and 
Aimee  waited  on  him  with  a  daugh¬ 
ter’s  care.  And  at  last  the  stern 
heart  was  softened,  and  Mr.  Morton 
implored  mercy  from  the  God  he  had 
so  long  offended.  He  died  a  sincere 
penitent ;  and  the  grief  for  Robert’s 
death  caused  a  salutary  change  in 
Mr.  Hulme  also.  Aimee  had  now 
become  a  great  heiress,  but  money 
cannot  heal  a  broken  heart.  She 
would  fain  have  remained  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  village  where  the  tragedy  of  her 
life  had  been  worked  out,  and  de¬ 
vote  herself  to  the  poor;  but  Father 
Dunne  would  not  allow  it,  and  to  him 
she  now  looked  for  guidance  and  help. 
He  made  her  go  to  Italy  and  Rome  in 
company  with  some  quiet  friends  of 
his  own  for  two  ye‘ars  ;  and  time  and 


the  sight  of  the  woes  of  others  gra¬ 
dually  softened  Aimee’s  grief.  And 
by  degrees  a  great  peace  stole  over 
her  spirit ;  a  love  deeper  than  hers 
for  Robert  took  possession  of  her 
heart ;  and  the  hour  came  when  she 
acknowledged  that  in  sacrifice  lay 
much  sweetness.  She  did  not  live 
many  years ;  she  distributed  her 
large  fortune  among  various  good 
works.  A  fair  church  replaces  the 
humble  building  in  which  Robert 
and  she  for  the  last  time  prayed  to¬ 
gether,  and  a  convent  stands  near 
the  spot  where  he  breathed  out  his 
last  sigh  to  God.  And  when  her 
work  was  done,  death  came  to  Ai¬ 
mee  ;  and,  with  a  smile  on  her  lips, 
and  joy  in  her  eyes,  she  went  to  meet 
again  those  fondly  loved,  so  strange¬ 
ly  lost  on  earth. 


THE  EMIGRANT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

“  Willy,  Willy  darlin’  !  Rise, 
agra,  rise ;  day  is  breakin’,  and  ye’ve 
many  a  long  mile  afore  ye  this  mornin’ 
— and  for  many  a  mornin’'  after  it.” 

As  she  spoke  the  last  words  the 
woman’s  voice  trembled,  and  she  hid 
her  face  in  the  bed-clothes  to  stifle 
the  grief  that  was  welling  up  in  great 
sobbing  waves  from  her  breaking 
heart.  As  the  sound  of  her  voice 
broke  in  upon  his  slumbers,  a  man 
rose  from  the  bed  where  he  had 
thrown  himself,  half-dressed,  a  couple 
of  hours  before,  and,  not  yet  quite 
awakened  to  consciousness,  he  looked 
around  the  room  in  a  bewildered  way. 

Then  he  sat  down  on  the  side  of 
the  bed,  and  covered  his  eyes  with 


his  hand,  vainly  endeavoring  to  hide 
the  tears  that  half-blinded  him. 

A  chair  stood  near  the  bedside, 
and  the  wife  drew  it  toward  her  and 
sat  down,  laying  her  head  upon  his 
knee.  Very  softly  and  tenderly  he 
stroked  the  dark  hair  two  or  three 
times,  then,  while  a  great  sob  convuls¬ 
ed  his  frame,  he  bent  his  own  head 
till  his  lips  touched  her  forehead. 
“  Willy,  Willy,  don’t  you  give  way,” 
she  said  passionately,  looking  up  at 
him  with  sorrowful  eyes ;  .  “  keep  a 
brave  heart,  asthore ;  it’s  often  ye’ll 
need  it  where  ye’re  goin’.” 

With  a  desperate  effort  he  checked 
his  emotion,  and  smiled  sadly,  still 
tenderly  smoothing  her  hair. 

“  Shure  it’s  dreamin’  I  was,  Mary,” 
he  said ;  “  and  the  strangest  dream !  I 
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thought  I  was  away  in  America,  and 
walkin’  in  the  purtiest  greenwood 
your  heart  ever  picthured.  The  birds 
were  singin’  and  the  daisies  growin’ 
us  they  wud  be  in  heaven ;  the  sky 
was  as  bright  and  as  blue  as  our  own. 
But  through  the  middle  of  the  land 
ran  a  great  wide  river,  and  it  was  be¬ 
tween  you  and  me.  I  didn’t  care  for 
the  beauty  and  greenness,  Mary,  when 
I  hadn’t  you  wid  me ;  and  although 
where  you  stood  wasn’t  half  so  purty 
a  spot  as  where  I  was,  it  seemed  the 
most  beautiful  place  in  the  world, 
because  ye  wur  there.  Ye  were  longin’ 
to  cross  over  to  me,  and  the  children 
pullin’  at  your  gown  and  pintin’  to  me 
always.  Some  how,  it  seemed  to  me 
of  a  sudden  that  if  I  stretched  out  my 
hands  to  ye,  ye  might  come;  and  I 
did  it ;  and  ye  came  without  any  fear 
of  the  wather,  right  through  and  across 
it,  and  I  almost  touched  Katie  with 
my  hands,  and  felt  her  sweet  breath 
on  my  cheek.  But  just  as  ye  would 
have  set  your  feet  on  the  ground  be¬ 
side  me,  something  came  between  us 
like  a  flash  of  fire,  and  ye  were  gone, 
all  o’  ye,  and  I  held  out  my  hands  to 
the  empty  air.  And  then,  thank  God ! 
I  heard  ye  callin’  ‘  Willy,  Willy  dar- 
lin’,’  and  I  saw  yer  own  sweet  face 
bendin’  over  me  as  I  woke.” 

The  wife  put  one  arm  around  her 
husband’s  neck  as  he  ceased  speaking, 
and  with  the  other  smoothed  back 
the  masses  of  wavy  brown  hair  that 
fell  over  his  forehead,  while  she  said 
in  tones  scarcely  audible  through  her 
tears,  “It’s  nothin’,  nothin’,  alanna; 
shure  it’s  a  sin  to  mind  dreams  at 
all ;  and  ye  know  that  it’s  often  when 
we’re  throubled,  we  carry  the  throuble 
wid  us  into  our  sleep.  It  was  all  owin’ 
to  the  talk  we  had  before  ye  lay  down 
of  the  weary,  weary  way  ye  were  goin’, 
and  leavin’  us  behind.  But  we  won’t 
feel  the  time  passin’  till  we’ll  be  to¬ 
gether  again,  and  we’ll  all  be  as  hap¬ 
py  as  th  e  day  is  long.  1  As  happy  as 


a  queen ;’  do  ye  mind  it,  Willy,  the 
song  ye  wur  so  fond  of  hearin’  me 
sing  when  I  was  a  colleen  and  you 
the  blithest  boy  in  the  three  parishes  ?” 

“  Do  I  mind  it,  acushla — do  I  mind 
it  ?  Ah !  well  as  I  mind  the  merry 
voice,  and  the  bright  eye,  and  the  light 
step  that  are  gone  for  ever.  God  is 
good,  Mary,  God  is  good;  but  Eng¬ 
lish  tyrants  are  cruel,  and  Irish  hearts 
are  their  meat  and  dhrink.” 

“  God  is  good  to  us,  Willie ;  better 
than  we  deserve.  He’s  leadin’  us  to 
himself  by  hard  and  bitter  ways  ;  but 
he  loves  his  own.  He’s  takin’  you  to 
a  land  of  plenty,  where  there’ll  be  no 
hard  landlords  nor  tithe  proctqrs  to 
make  yer  blood  boil  and  yer  eyes 
flash,  and  me  and  the  little  ones’ll 
soon  follow.” 

By  this  time  two  little  girls  had 
crept  from  a  bed  at  the  foot  of  the 
larger  one ;  tiny  things,  scarcely  more 
than  babies,  either  of  them,  and  they 
stood  looking  wonderingly  up  into 
the  faces  of  their  father  and  mother. 

The  elder  of  the  two,  dark-eyed 
and  black-haired  like  her  mother, 
seemed,  as  she  nestled  close  to  her 
parents,  to  take  in  some  of  the  sorrow 
of  the  situation ;  but  the  younger,  a 
beautiful  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  little 
creature,  buried  her  curly  head  in 
the  bed-clothes,  and  began  to  play 
“  peep  ”  with  all  her  heart. 

“  May  be  I’m  foolish,  Mary,”  said 
her  husband  as  he  watched  the  play¬ 
ful  child,  “  and  it’s  ashamed  I  ought 
to  be,  breakin’  down  when  you’re  so 
brave;  but  you’ll  have  the  little  ones 
to  comfort  ye,  and  I’ll  be  all  alone.” 

Then  with  an  effort  he  arose,  and 
busied  himself  in  completing  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  his  dress,  while  his  wife 
placed  breakfast  on  the  table.  It  was 
a  very  poor  and  scantily  furnished 
room  in  which  the  little  family  sat 
down  to  take  their  last  meal  together, 
but  it  was  exquisitely  clean  and  neat. 
They  had  known  comfort  and  prospe* 
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rity,  and  even  in  their  poverty  could 
be  seen  the  traces  of  better  days. 

When  William  Leyden  married 
Mary  Sullivan,  “the  prettiest  and 
sweetest  girl  in  the  village,”  they  were 
unanimously  voted  the  handsomest 
couple  that  ever  left  the  parish  church 
as  man  and  wife.  All  the  world 
seemed  bright  before  them ;  they  had 
youth,  health,  and  strength,  and  sor¬ 
row  and  pain  seemed  things  afar  off 
from  them  then ;  and  they  loved  one 
another.  Smile,  cynic !  /as  cynics  do — 
but  love  is  the  elixir  of  life,  and  with¬ 
out  it  any  life  is  poor  and  incomplete. 

For  a  time — a  sweet,  short,  happy 
time — all  went  well.  Then  misfor¬ 
tunes  began  to  gather,  one  by  one. 

First  the  crops  failed,  the  cows  died, 
and  Leyden  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  lay 
helpless  for  many  months.  Little  by 
little  their  savings  dwindled  into  insig¬ 
nificance,  and  to  crown  all,  the  land¬ 
lord  gave  them  notice  to  vacate  their 
farm,  for  which  he  had  been  offered 
a  higher  rent. 

There  was  but  one  hope  and  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  future.  Through  many  a 
sorrowful  day  and  weary  night  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  endeavored  to  combat 
the  alternative,  but  at  last  they  could 
no  longer  deny  that  the  only  hope 
for  days  to  come  lay  in  a  present 
parting. 

So  it  had  come  to  pass  ’ that  Leyden 
was  starting  for  America,  leaving  his 
wife  and  children  partly  to  the  care 
of  a  well-to-do  brother  @f  the  former, 
partly  to  the  resources  she  might  be 
able  to  draw  from  fine  sewing  and 
embroidery,  in  both  of  which  she  was 
very  skilful.  Our  story  opens  on  the 
morning  of  his  departure. 

It  did  not  take  the  sorrowful  cou¬ 
ple  many  minutes  to  finish  their  morn¬ 
ing  meal.  As  the  hour  for  parting 
approached,  each  strove  to  assume  a 
semblance  of  cheerfulness  before  the 
other,  while  each  read  in  the  other’s 
eyes  the  sad  denial. 


Soon  kind-hearted  neighbors  drop¬ 
ped  in,  one  by  one,  to  wish  the  tra¬ 
veller  God-speed,  and  to  take  a  sor¬ 
rowful  leave  of  the  friend  from  whom 
poverty  and  misfortune  had  not  es¬ 
tranged  his  more  prosperous  neigh¬ 
bors.  For  it  is  in  adversity  that  the 
fidelity  of  the  Irish  character  mani¬ 
fests  itself,  and  proves  by  what  deep 
and  enduring  ties  heart  clings  to 
heart. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  car  that 
was  to  convey  Leyden  to  the  next 
town  came  rolling  along  the  road. 
As  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  wheels, 
he  turned  from  the  fire-place  where 
he  had  been  standing,  and  motioned 
to  a  young  fellow  near  him  to  carry 
out  the  heavily-strapped  box  that 
contained  all  a  thoughtful  though 
straitened  love  could  provide  for  his 
comfort. 

As  though  respectful  of  their  grief, 
the  neighbors  passed  from  the  room 
and  the  husband  and  wife  -were  left 
alone. 

Very  quickly  but  tenderly  the 
man  lifted  each  of  the  children  from 
the  floor,  and  kissed  them  several 
times. 

Then  he  turned  to  where  his  wife 
stood,  close  to  him,  yet  not  touching 
him,  as  though  she  felt  that  a  nearer 
presence  would  destroy  her  well-as¬ 
sumed  calmness.  He  looked  at  her 
for  an  instant  yearningly,  then  held 
her  away  from  him  for  another,  wrhile 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands; 
then  with  a  convulsive  sob  he  flung 
both  strong  arms  around  her,  and  they 
wept  together. 

“  God  and  his  blessed  mother  and 
the  angels  guard  ye,  mavourneen,”  he 
said  at  last;  “guard  ye  and  keep  every 
breath  of  evil  away  till  I  hold  you  again. 
The  great  sea  seems  wider  than  ever, 
darlin’,  and  the  comfort  and  the  meetin’ 
further  and  further  away.  You  wur 
always  dear  to  me,  always  the  dearest; 
but  I  never  thought  it  wud  be  so  hard 
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to  part  vvid  ye  till  now.  Mauria,  Mau- 
ria,  acushla  machree.” 

No  answer — no  wail  of  anguish 
from  her  woman’s  lips;  but  her  wo¬ 
man’s  heart  grew  cold  as  death,  her 
head  leaned  more  heavily  upon  his 
shoulder,  the  clasp  of  her  arms  about 
his  neck  grew  tighter,  then  slowly  re¬ 
lapsed;  and  placing  her  gently  upon 
the  bed,  with  one  long,  lingering  look 
he  left  the  house. 

When  Mary  Leyden  lifted  her  ach¬ 
ing  head  from  the, pillow,  kind,  wo¬ 
manly  hands  and  compassionate  voices 
were  near  to  soothe  and  comfort  her; 
but  her  husband  was  far  on  his  lonely 
journey. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Swiftly  the  emigrant  ship  cut  the 
blue  waves,  boldly  her  sails  wooed 
the  winds,  and  hearts  that  had  been 
despondent  at  parting  grew  hopeful 
and  buoyant  as  they  neared  the  pro¬ 
mised  land. 

Port  at  last ;  and,  with  a  party 
of  his  countrymen,  William  Leyden 
sought  the  far  West,  and  before  many 
months  had  elapsed,  the  letters  he 
dispatched  to  the  loved  ones  at  home 
contained  not  only  assurance  of  his 
good  fortune,  but  substantial  tokens 
of  the  fact ;  and  Mary  wrote  cheerful¬ 
ly  and  hopefully,  ever  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  would  be  re¬ 
united. 

For  two  years  our  brave  Irishman 
struggled  and  toiled.  Sometimes  his 
heart  would  almost  fail  him  when  he 
thought  of  the  ocean  that  intervened 
between  him  and  his  dearest  treasures; 
but  these  sad  thoughts  were  not  fami¬ 
liar  visitants,  for  unusual  good  fortune 
had  attended  his  efforts.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  year  he  had  cleared  and 
planted  several  acres  of  rich,  fruitful 
land,  and  the  first  flush  of  autumn 
saw  the  completion  of  as  neat  and 
compact  a  little  dwelling  as  ever  wes¬ 


tern  pioneer  could  claim.  Then  went 
“  home  ”  the  last  letter,  glowing  with 
hope  and  promise,  and  sending  where¬ 
with  to  defray  tire  expenses  of  wife 
and  children,  who  were  at  length 
to  rejoin  him  in  the  land  where  he 
had  toiled  for  them  so  hard  and  so  pa¬ 
tiently. 

“  My  heart  is  so  light,”  Mary  wrote 
to  him ;  “  my  heart  is  so  light  that  I 
can  hardly  feel  myself  walkin’ ;  it  seems 
to  be  flyin’  I  am  all  the  time.  And 
when  I  think  of  how  soon  I’ll  be  near 
you,  of  how  short  the  time  till  ye’ll  be 
foldin’  yer  arms  about  me,  many  and 
many’s  the  time  I’m  cryin’  for  joy. 
Was  there  ever  a  happier  woman  ? 
And  Katie  and  Mamie  haven’t  forgot¬ 
ten  a  line  o’  your  face  or  a  tone  of 
your  voice;  ye’ll  not  know  them,  Wil¬ 
ly,  they’ve  grown  so  tall.  My  tears 
are  all  happy  ones  now,  alanna ;  my 
prayers  are  all  thankful  ones,  asthore 
machree.” 

How  often  Leyden  read  and  re¬ 
read  this  letter,  its  torn  and  ragged 
appearance  might  indicate,  and  as  the 
intervening  days  sped  by,  each  seem¬ 
ed  longer  than  the  last.  Mary  and 
the  children  were  to  come  direct  from 
New  York  with  a  party  who  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet  friends  in  the  West, 
and  he  felt  quite  easy  as  to  their  safe¬ 
ty  and  companionship.  But  ever  and 
anon,  as  the  time  drew  near,  he  half 
reproached  himself  that  he  had  not 
gone  to  meet  them,  a  pleasure  he  had 
only  foregone  on  account  of  his  scanty 
resources. 

At  last  they  were  in  St.  Louis — thev 
would  be  with  him  in  three  days. 
How  wearily  those  days  dragged  on. 
But  the  beautiful  October  morning 
dawned  at  last;  a  soft  mist  hung  over 
the  tree-tops,  and  the  balmy  breath 
of  the  Indian  summer  threw  a  subtle 
perfume  over  the  thick  forest  and  its 
wide  stretch  of  meadow-land  beyond. 

It  was  fifteen  miles  to  the  nearest 
town,  and  fifteen  more  to  the  railway 
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station.  The  earliest  dawn  saw  Wil¬ 
liam  Leyden  up  and  impatient  to  be 
away.  In  company  with  one  of  his 
old  neighbors,  he  took  his  place  in  the 
rough  wagon  that  was  to  figure  so 
prominently  in  the  “  hauling  home.” 
About  eight  o’clock  they  reached  their 
first  stopping-place,  where  Leyden’s 
friend  had  some  little  business  to 
transact  that  would  detain  him  a  short 
time  in  the  town. 

Not  caring  to  accompany  him,  too 
restless  to  sit  still  in  the  public  room 
of  the  tavern,  the  impatient  husband 
and  father  wandered  into  the  spacious 
yard  behind  the  house.  A  young  girl 
stood  washing  and  wringing  out 
clothes  near  the  kitchen  door.  Me¬ 
chanically  he  took  in  every  feature  of 
the  place ;  the  long,  low  bench  over 
which  she  leaned ;  her  happy,  careless 
face;  her  bare,  red  arms  and  wrinkled 
hands ;  the  white  flutter  of  garments 
from  the  loosened  line ;  the  green  grass, 
where  here  and  there  others  lay 
bleaching;  the  broken  pump  and  dis¬ 
used  trough;  two  or  three  calves 
munching  the  scattered  herbage;  in 
the  distance  a  wide,  illimitable  stretch 
of  prairie. 

How  well  he  remembered  it  all 
afterward ! 

As  he  stood  watching  her,  the  girl 
nodded  smilingly  and  went  on  with 
her  work.  After  a  while  she  began  to 
hum  softly  to  herself.  Leyden  caught 
the  sound,  and  listened.  “  What  tune 
is  that  ?”  he  asked  eagerly.  “  Sing  it 
loud.” 

“  Shure  I  dunno,”  the  girl  answer¬ 
ed.  “  I  heard  my  grandmother  sing  it 
many’s  the  time  in  the  ould  counthry, 
and  I  do  be  croonin’  it  over  to  my- 
sel’  sometimes  here  at  my  washin’.” 

“  Have  you  the  words  of  it  a’,  col¬ 
leen  ?”  he  inquired.  “  I’d  give  a  dale 
to  hear  them  again.  ’Tis  the  song 
my  own  Mary  likes  best;  and,  thanks 
be  to  God !  I’ll  hear  her  own  sweet 
voice  singin’  it  shortly.  It’s  to  meet 


her  this  morn  in’  I’m  goln’ — her  a  nd 
the  childer,  all  the  way  from  Ireland ; 
but  if  ye  have  the  words  of  it  and  will 
sing  it  for  me,  I’d  like  to  hear  it.” 

“Ayeh  but  you’re  the  happy  man, 
this  day !”  she  replied.  “  I’m  not  much 
of  a  hand  at  singin’,  but  I  believe  I 
have  all  the  words,  and  I’m  shure 
ye’re  welcome  to  hear  them  as  well 
as  I  can  give  them.” 

With  a  preparatory  cough  and  a 
modest  little  blush,  the  girl  began  in  a 
timid  voice  the  familiar  melody.  It 
was  a  sad,  dirge-like  air,  as  are  so 
many  of  that  sad,  suffering  land, 
“whose  children  weep  in  chains.” 

And  yet  it  was  not  in  itself  a  mourn¬ 
ful  song.  Ever  and  anon  the  glad 
refrain  broke  forth  exultingly  and  joy¬ 
ously  from  the  monotone  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  notes. 

Simple  as  were  the  words,  they  found 
a  welcome  in  the  heart  of  the  listener; 
and  unpretending  as  they  seem  written, 
they  may  find  a  like  responsive  echo 
in  the  heart  of  the  Irish  reader. 

“  Mv  love  he  has  a  soft  blue  eye 
With  silken  lashes  drooping  ; 

My  love  he  has  a  soft  blue  eye 
With  silken  lashes  drooping. 

Its  glances  are  like  gentle  rays 
From  heaven’s  gates  down  stooping, 

As  bright  as  smiles  of  paradise,  as  truthful  and  se¬ 
rene. 

And  when  they  shine  upon  me,  I 
Am  jewelled  like  a  queen. 

“  My  love  he  has  the  fondest  heart 
That  maiden  e’er  took  pride  in  ; 

My  love  he  has  the  fondest  heart 
That  maiden  e’er  took  pride  in  ; 

’Twas  nurtured  in  that  fair  green  land 
His  fathers  lived  and  died  in  ; 

He  holds  us  dear,  his  native  land  and  me  his  dark 
Aileen  ; 

And  just  because  he  loves  me,  I  am  happy  as  a 
queen. 

“  My  love  he  wraps  me  all  around 
With  his  true  heart’s  devotion ; 

My  love  he  wraps  me  all  around 
With  his  true  heart’s  devotion  ; 

With  wealth  more  rare  than  India’s  gold,  cr  all  the 
gems  of  ocean. 

He  clothes  me  with  his  tenderness,  the  deepest  ever 
seen, 

And  while  I  wear  that  costly  robe,  I’m  richer  than 
a  queen. 

“  Oh  !  kindly  does  he  soothe  me  when 
My  trust  is  faint  and  low  ; 
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Oh !  kindly  does  he  soothe  me  when 

My  trast  is  faint  and  low  ; 

My  joy  is  his  delight  and  aii 

My  griefs  are  his,  I  know. 

Iu  the  spring-time  he  is  coming,  and  I  count  the 
days  between  ; 

For  with  such  a  royal  king  to  rule,  who  would  not  be 
a  queen  ?” 

William  Leyden  wiped  the  tears 
from  his  eyes  as  the  girl  concluded 
the  song. 

“  Thank  you,  dear.  God  bless  you,” 
he  said,  “forsingin’  me  Mary's  song!” 

The  next  moment  he  saw  his  friend 
advancing  toward  him,  and  in  anoth¬ 
er  they  had  resumed  their  journey. 

Not  much  was  said  on  either  side 
as  they  rode  along.  At  intervals  our 
hero’s  heart  gave  a  great  throb,  almost 
painful  in  its  joy,  and  once  in  a  while 
he  made  some  casual  remark ;  but 
that  was  all. 

W  As  they  neared  their  destination, 
they  noticed  an  unusual  stir  and  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  vicinity ;  and  as  they 
approached  the  depot,  they  saw  knots 
of  men  scattered  at  intervals,  appa¬ 
rently  engaged  in  discussing  some 
event  that  had  recently  transpired. 

“  There  must  have  been  a  fight  here¬ 
abouts,  Will,”  said  his  friend ;  “  but  as 
every  minute  will  seem  an  hour  to 
you  now,  we’ll  not  stop  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions.  The  train  has  been  in  half  an 
hour  by  this  time.  I  wonder  if  Mary’ll 
know  ye  with  that  great  beard  ?” 

Leyden  had  no  time  to  answer  him, 
for  at  that  moment  a  man  advanced 
from  a  crowd  that  blocked  up  the 
road  in  front  of  them,  and,  checking 
the  horses,  said  quickly,  “  Can’t  drive 
any  further.  Way  up  yonder  block¬ 
ed  with  the  wreck.” 

“  What  wreck  ?”  exclaimed  both 
men  with  a  single  voice.  “  Haven’t 
heard  about  it  ?”  he  replied.  “  Down- 
train,  this  morning,  met  the  up-train, 
behind  time — collision — cars  smash¬ 
ed — fifty  or  sixty  killed — as  many 
wounded — terrible  accident — no  fault 
anywhere,  of  course.” 

But  he  checked  bis  volubility  at 


sight  of  the  white  face  that  confront¬ 
ed  him,  and  the  strong,  convulsive 
grasp  that  seized  his  hand.  Then  in  a 
softened  tone  he  said, 

“  Hope  you  an’t  expecting  no  one  /’ 
and  moved  back  a  pace. 

There  was  no  answer ;  for  William 
Leyden  had  sprung  from  the  wagon, 
dashing  like  a  lunatic  through  the 
group  of  men  on  the  roadside,  and  in 
an  instant  had  cleared  the  hundred 
yards  between  him  and  the  station. 

The  crowd  that  stood  upon  the 
platform  made  way  for  him  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  for  they  felt  instinctively  that 
he  had  come  upon  a  melancholy  quest, 
and  the  man  whom  he  had  clutched 
violently  as  he  asked,  “  Where  are  the 
dead  ?”  pointed  to  the  inner  room, 
where  lay  the  mangled  corpses  of  the 
victims. 

Alas !  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  had 
stepped  across  the  threshold  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  corpse  of  a  fair-haired  little 
girl,  beside  whom,  one  arm  half  thrown 
across  the*  child,  a  woman  lay,  with 
a  calm,  holy  expression  on  her  dead 
face.  Just  at  her  crushed  feet,  which 
some  merciful  hand  had  covered,  the 
body  of  another  child  was  lying ;  but 
the  black,  wavy  hair  had  been  singed, 
and  the  white  forehead  burned  and 
scarred,  and  the  little  hands  were 
quite  disfigured. 

And  they  had  left  the  dear  old  land 
for  this !  They  had  borne  poverty  and 
separation,  and  the  weariness  of  wait¬ 
ing;  through  lingering  days  of  anti¬ 
cipation  they  had  traversed  miles 
upon  miles  of  dangerous  ocean  to  be 
dashed,  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  life, 
at  the  portal  of  realization,  into  the 
pitiless,  fathomless  abyss  of  eternity ! 
Ah!  no;  rather  to’ be  gathered  into 
the  arms  of  a  merciful  God — to  be 
folded  close  to  his  heart,  for  ever  and 
ever.  Truly  his  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  and  who  can  understand  them  ? 

In  a  moment  more  the  husband 
and  father  had  sunk  upon  his  knees 
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beside  the  lifeless  group;  but  no 
words  came  from  his  lips  save  “  Mau- 
ria,  Mauria  avourneen,  acushla  mach- 
ree.”  Then  he  would  pass  his  hands 
caressingly  over  the  ghastly  faces, 
pressing  tenderly  and  often  the  little 
childish  fingers  in  his  own,  and  kiss¬ 
ing  the  scarred  and  disfigured  fore¬ 
head. 

He  never  knew  who  it  was  that 
bore  him  away  from  the  dreadful  spot; 
what  hands  prepared  his  loved  ones 


for  the  grave,  he  never  knew,  and  never 
asked  to  know.  He  only  remember¬ 
ed  waking  momentarily  from  a  stu¬ 
por  on  that  sad  night,  and  seeing  the 
benevolent  face  of  the  priest  bending 
over  him,  and  hearing  something  he 
was  saying  about  Calvary  and  the 
cross,  to  which  he  replied  half  uncon¬ 
sciously,  but  with  a  feeling  as  though 
there  were  angels  near  him,  “  God’s 
will  be  done.* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  HERO. 

“  You  say  he  is  handsome  ?” 

“  No;  I  said  he  was  nice-looking, 
and  gentlemanly,  as  of  course  Philip’s 
cousin  would  be.  But  you  know  I 
judge  only  from  a  photograph.” 

“  How  vain  you  are  of  your  lover, 
Jessie!  You  would  be  just  as  prouc 
of  him  if  he  had  not  his  handsome 
face,  of  course?” 

“  Of  course  I  would.” 

“  I  will  not  marry  a  handsome 
man  !  However,  tell  me  some  more 
about  the  cousin.  Why  should  he 
bury  himself  at  Shellbeach  ?  I 
should  think  a  man  of  any  aspiration 
could  not  endure  such  a  contracted 
life.  I  suppose  he  is  as  gossiping 
and  weak-minded  as  a  country  minis¬ 
ter.” 

“  My  dear  Margaret !” 

“I  know  you  think  me  uncharita¬ 
ble,  The  truth  is,  men  exasperate  me; 


and  then  remember  I  am  twenty-five 
and  not  engaged.” 

“  You  have  no  one  to  blame  except 
yourself.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that.  Is  it 
my  fault  that  young  men  are  all 
alike,  and  inexpressibly  wearisome  ? 
Seriously,  I  am  tired  of  being  Miss 
Lester,  and  mean  to  change  my  con¬ 
dition.  Why  do  you  look  at  me  in 
that  peculiar  manner  ?” 

“  I  was  wondering  how  you  would 
suit  the  doctor.” 

“  Does  he  want  to  be  suited  ?” 

“  I  should  think  so,  from  his  let¬ 
ter.” 

“  Jessie,  give  it  to  me  this  moment. 
I  must  see  it.” 

“  I  will  not  give  it  to  you.  I  will 
read  you  something  he  says.  No, 
you  are  not  to  look  over  my  shoul¬ 
der;  sit  down  peaceably,  or  else  I 
shall  put  the  letter  in  my  pocket.” 

“Why  Jessie,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  I  never  saw  you  so  dig¬ 
nified  in  all  my  life.  I  suppose  the 
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letter  is  all  about  Philip,  and  that  is 
why  you  choose  to  keep  it  to  your¬ 
self.  Well,  here  I  am,  meek  as  a 
lamb,  actually  submitting  to  you.  It 
is  too  absurd !” 

With  these  words,  Margaret,  who 
had  seated  herself  on  a  sofa  near 
ner  friend,  jumped  up,  seized  the 
letter  and  tore  it  open,  while  Jes¬ 
sie  held  out  her  hands  imploringly, 
but  did  not  offer  to  resist  her  impetu¬ 
ous  companion.  Margaret  glanced 
at  the  first  two  pages. 

“  Philip,  Philip.  Don’t  be  alarmed ; 
I  would  not  be  hired  to  read  it.  Let 
me  see ;  what  is  this  ?  ‘  Why  was  not 
I  fortunate  enough  to  have  you  my¬ 
self?’  Aha!  you  have  two  irons  in 
the  fire,  you  artful  little  creature  ?” 

“  Don’t  be  silly,  Margaret,  but  read 
on.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  this  ;  I  shall 
not  scruple  to  warn  Philip,  if  you 
are  getting  yourself  into  trouble. 
What  comes  next  ?  ‘  But  since  so 

charming  a  companion  is  beyond  my 
reach,  cannot  you  undertake  to  find 
me  some  one  as  much  like  you  as 
possible,  or  at  least  just  as  nice,  who 
would  not  be  afraid  of  a  quiet,  hard¬ 
working  life  with  a  poor  doctor,  in 
the  dullest  of  country  towns  ?  A 
sweet  temper  is,  of  course,  the  first  re¬ 
quirement  ;  moderate  personal  attrac¬ 
tions;  some  sense  and  experience, 
and  a  little  money  for  herself.  Of 
course  I  want  a  great  many  more 
things,  but  these  will  do  for  the  pre¬ 
sent.  So  if  you  know  of  a  young 
woman,  strong  and  healthy — to  think 
that  a  doctor  should  have  almost  for¬ 
gotten  those  important  items ! — send 
her  down  here,  will  you  ?  and  I  will 
marry  her  on  the  spot.’  Well,  I  will 
not  read  any  more  of  your  letter, 
unless  there  are  any  more  of  this 
modest  man’s  requirements.  But  se¬ 
riously,  Jessie,  I  think  I  would  do 
very  well  for  him,  and  you  may  write 
and  tell  him  I  am  coming.” 


“  Margaret,  of  course  you  are  in 
fun?  How  can  you  look  so  sober? 
You  would  not  surely  mean  any  thing 
so  improper.” 

“  I  am  in  very  earnest,  and  really 
it  is  quite  refreshing  to  be  so.  I  am 
tired  out  with  my  third  season  of 
balls,  operas,  Germans,  and  all  that 
kind  of  nonsense,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  a  little  of  real  life.  I  have 
not  quite  made  up  my  mind  what  I 
will  do ;  but  I  will  go  up-stairs  for  an 
hour,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  what 
to  write  to  the  doctor.  My  good 
old  aunty  shall  be  favored  with  a 
long  visit  from  her  niece,  whom  she 
has  not  seen  for  five  years ;  and  in 
the  mean  time,  you  are  not  to  say  one 
word  to  your  mother  or  to  any  one 
else.  Do  you  hear,  Jessie?  Come, 
promise  me.” 

The  promise  was  given,  and  Jessie 
was  left  in  great  perplexity  for  near¬ 
ly  two  hours,  when  a  message  was 
brought  her  that  Miss  Lester  would 
be  glad  to  see  her  up-stairs.  She 
found  her  friend  at  a  little  writing- 
table,  in  a  sort  of  boudoir  between 
their  rooms,  where  the  girls  used  to 
work  and  read  in  the  mornings,  and 
receive  calls  from  their  intimate 
friends. 

“  There  !”  said  Margaret,  rising  as 
she  entered  ;  “  sit  down  there,  Jessie, 
and  read  what  I  have  written;  you 
are  to  copy  it  in  your  answer  to  the 
doctor’s  letter.  Read  it  aloud  to  me; 
I  want  to  hear  how  it  sounds.” 

Jessie  read  as  follows  : 

“  I  highly  approve  of  your  wish  to  mar¬ 
ry,  and  think  I  can  help  you  in  the  matter.  I 
have  some  one  in  my  mind  that  comes  pret¬ 
ty  well  up  to  your  different  requirements — 
at  least  those  you  have  specified ;  for  of 
course  I  cannot  pretend  to  answer  for  the 
‘  great  many  more  things  ’  which  you  want, 
but  have  not  mentioned.  Moreover,  this 
young  woman  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  and* 
is  willing  to  marry,  if  she  can  be  satisfied. 
She  says  she  will  go  to  Shellbeach  and  stay 
with  a  relation,  in  order  to  see  and  to  be 
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seen,  on  condition  that  you  will  be  at  her 
disposal  to  a  reasonable  degree  during  her 
visit,  which  she  will  limit  to  six  months, 
and  that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  you  will 
write  her  a  true  statement  of  how  you 
stand  affected  toward  her.  On  her  part, 
she  will  promise  to  marry  you,  if  by  that 
time  you  both  desire  it.  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  that  her  name  is  Margaret  Lester,  and 
that  she  will  stay  with  old  Miss  Spelman, 
with  whom  you  are  on  such  friendly  terms. 
This  whole  matter,  you  will  understand,  is 
to  rest  between  you,  Miss  Lester,  and  my¬ 
self.” 

Jessie  was  too  much  accustomed 
to  her  friend’s  eccentricities  to  be 
very  much  astonished  by  this  unex¬ 
pected  termination  to  their  morning’s 
conversation.  She  disapproved,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  whole  affair,  and  remon¬ 
strated  as  strongly  as  she  dared;  but 
she  had  grown  to  defer  to  Margaret’s 
stronger  will,  and  now  felt  it  impossible 
to  oppose  her.  “  Besides,”  as  Margaret 
said,  “  what  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  she  should  go  to  stay  with 
old  Aunt  Selina  ?  It  was  only  what 
she  ought  to  have  done  before.” 
And,  to  crown  all,  Jessie  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  a  letter  had  been  already 
written  and  sent  to  Miss  Spelman, 
and  Margaret  intended  to  go,  at  any 
rate. 

The  discussion  lasted  some  time, 
and  ended  by  Jessie’s  unwillingly 
placing  herself  at  the  desk  and  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter,  which,  though  it  contain¬ 
ed  the  exact  words  of  the  copy  given 
above,  also  enlarged,  in  Jessie’s  own 
affectionate  language,  on  her  friend’s 
good  qualities,  attractions,  and  popu¬ 
larity,  and  had  nearly  alluded  to  the 
very  handsome  income,  which  would 
so  far  exceed  the  doctor’s  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  demand.  But  that  Margaret 
cut  short ;  it  was  enough,  she  said,  that 
he  should  believe  her  to  have  a  little 
pin-money;  for  of  course  he  would 
expect  to  support  the  family,  if  he 
had  any  spirit,  and  if  he  had  not,  she 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
Poor  Jessie  groaned  over  Margaret’s 


downright  speeches,  but  did  not  ?,t- 
tempt  to  change  her  decision.  The 
letter  was  at  last  sealed  and  sent,  and 
Jessie  could  only  wonder  at  Marga¬ 
ret’s  high  spirits  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  She  had  never  looked  hand¬ 
somer,  or  been  more  amusing,  or 
played  more  finely  than  on  that  eve¬ 
ning,  when*Mrs.  Edgar  gave  a  little 
party.  She  was  so  kind  to  the  young 
men,  that  they  all  were  charmed  with 
her  and  with  themselves,  and  quite 
expanded  under  the  warmth  of  her 
bright  smiles. 

Jessie,  on  the  contrary,  was  pre¬ 
occupied  and  distressed.  She  felt  un¬ 
comfortable  at  what  she  had  done,  at 
the  thought  of  the  secret  she  was 
keeping  from  her  mother,  and  trou¬ 
bled  when  she  remembered  the  ap¬ 
proaching  separation  from  her  friend. 
How  she  wished  Margaret  were  not 
so  hard  to  please !  Why  could  she 
not  like  that  pleasant  Mr.  Lothrop, 
who  was  so  handsome,  so  rich,  and 
who  would  so  gladly  have  availed 
himself  of  the  smallest  encourage¬ 
ment  to  make  her  an  offer?  How 
kindly  she  smiled  on  him  to-night! 
Why  couldn’t  she  be  satisfied  with 
pleasing  him  ?  And  then  what  was 
the  chance  that  this  fastidious  girl 
would  take  a  fancy  to  Dr.  James, 
whom,  though  she  had  never  seen, 
she  believed  to  be  plain  and  unat¬ 
tractive?  What  could  come  of  it, 
except  trouble  for  the  poor  man  ? 
Of  course  he  would  fall  in  love  with 
Margaret,  while  she  would  think  of 
nothing  but  amusing  herself.  “  And 
I  shall  have  been  the  instrument  of 
bringing  disappointment  and  unhap¬ 
piness  to  Philip’s  cousin  and  dearest 
friend.” 

All  these  thoughts  kept  Jessie  in  a 
very  unenviable  state  of  mind  during 
the  evening,  and  she  was  thankful 
when  she  could  escape  to  her  own 
room,  and  write  a  long  letter,  before 
going  to  bed,  to  her  absent  lover;  of 
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course  not  disclosing  Margaret’s  se- 
cret,  but  disburdening  her  mind  of 
many  anxieties  on  her  friend’s  ac¬ 
count. 

While  the  answers  to  the  letters 
written  in  so  impulsive  a  manner  are 
being  expected  with  some  impa¬ 
tience,  a  few  words  should  be  said 
on  the  history  and  circumstances  of 
Margaret  Lester,  about  whom  a  good 
deal  is  to  be  written  in  these  pages. 

CHAPTER  II. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Margaret’s  mother  died  when  she 
was  about  fourteen  years  old,  and  her 
father,  unwilling  to  take  the  direction 
of  his  daughter’s  education,  placed 
her  at  an  excellent  boarding-school, 
where  no  expense  was  spared  to  give 
her  every  advantage,  and  where,  be¬ 
ing  perfectly  happy,  she  remained  un¬ 
til  she  was  nineteen.  It  was  at  this 
school  that  she  formed  the  friendship 
with  Jessie  Edgar  which  was  after¬ 
ward  to  be  so  great  a  benefit  to  her. 
Jessie  was  the  second  daughter  of  a 
wealthy .  New  York  family,  and  it 
was  at  her  home  that  Margaret  pass¬ 
ed  her  first  Christmas  vacation,  and 
all  her  succeeding  holidays. 

Jessie’s  gentle,  yielding  nature 
found  great  enjoyment  in  Margaret’s 
boldness  and  self-reliance,  and  Mar¬ 
garet,  who  began  by  protecting  and 
supporting  the  other’s  timidity  and 
shyness,  ended  by  heartily  admiring 
and  loving  her  sweet  and  unselfish 
room-mate.  They  became  “  insepa¬ 
rables,”  in  school-girl  phrase,  and 
when  school-days  were  over,  and  Mr. 
Lester  thought  that  the  best  comple¬ 
tion  to  his  daughter’s  education  would 
be  a  little  travelling,  Jessie’s  mother 
consented  to  her  accompanying  her 
dear  friend.  For  two  years  they 
visited  beautiful  places  together,  and 
felt  their  friendship  drawn  more  close¬ 


ly,  as  their  sympathies  became  en¬ 
larged. 

But  this  happy  experience  came  to 
a  sudden  and  sorrowful  end.  Mr. 
Lester  had  a  dreadful  fall  while  they 
were  coming  down  a  mountain,  and, 
after  lingering  a  few  weeks  in  extreme 
suffering,  died,  leaving  the  two  girls 
quite  alone  in  a  foreign  land.  They 
had  a  sad  journey  home ;  he  had 
been  the  life  and  soul  of  their  expedi¬ 
tion,  and,  having  travelled  a  good 
deal  before,  had  been  able  to  be  the 
pleasantest  kind  of  guide  for  them. 
It  had  been  hard  to  prevail  on  Mar¬ 
garet  to  leave  the  Swiss  town  where 
he  lay  buried  in  the  little  grave¬ 
yard;  but  Jessie’s  love  prevailed, 
and  they  came  safely  back  together 
to  Mrs.  Edgar’s  hospitable  house. 
Once  there,  the  kind  friends  would 
not  let  Margaret  think  of  leaving 
them,  and  she  had  grown  to  consider 
the  pleasant  house  almost  as  her  own 
home. 

It  was  long  before  she  recovered 
her  high  spirits,  but  at  twenty-three 
she  was  induced  to  go  into  society 
with  Jessie,  who  had  waited  for  her. 
She  was,  from  every  point  of  view,  a 
desirable  match — young,  rich,  and 
fine-looking ;  gay  and  good-humored. 
Pleased  with  herself  and  her  surround¬ 
ings,  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  her  first 
season,  and  was  unmistakably  a 
belle.  The  next  year,  however,  was 
a  disappointment ;  there  was  a  same¬ 
ness  in  her  life  and  amusements  tjiat 
became  irritating  to  her.  Jessie  was 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  Marga¬ 
ret  found  herself  jealous  of  her 
friend’s  divided  confidence.  But, 
though  she  said  to  Jessie  that  she 
would  like  to  follow  her  example, 
“  to  be  able  to  sympathize  with  lov¬ 
ers’  rhapsodjes,”  like  the  princess  in 
the  fairy-tale,  she  found  fault  with  ah 
her  admirers;  criticised  them,  nick¬ 
named  them,  and  discouraged  their 
attentions  as  soon  as  these  became 
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exclusive.  A  very  gay  summer  at  a 
fashionable  watering-place  followed 
this  wearisome  winter,  and  Marga¬ 
ret  entered  upon  her  third  season 
disposed  for  any  thing  but  enjoy¬ 
ment.  No  one  who  saw  her  in  so¬ 
ciety  would  have  guessed  her  real 
character.  High-spirited,  gay,  liking 
to  astonish  and  slightly  shock  her 
friends  by  her  behavior,  a  little  of 
what  is  termed  “  a  trainer,”  there  lay 
underneath  this  careless  exterior  a 
depth  of  real  sentiment  that  only  one 
or  two  people  whom  she  truly  loved 
were  aware  of.  To  be  loved  for  her¬ 
self,  and  to  love,  were  her  aspirations. 

First,  she  was  perfectly  aware  of 
her  own  attractions,  and  believed  she 
could  have  almost  any  man  of  her 
acquaintance,  if  she  should  choose  to 
make  herself  agreeable  to  him;  but 
she  could  not  believe  in  any  one’s 
disinterested  attachment  to  her. 

“  They  all  know  I  am  rich,”  she 
would  say  to  Jessie ;  “  they  would  not 
take  me  and  poverty.  Now,  I  would 
be  glad,  if  I  were  poor,  to  marry  a 
poor  man;  then  I  could  believe  in 
his  love,  and  we  could  have  some 
trials  to  bear  together.” 

Secondly,  she  earnestly  wished  to 
love;  but  this,  with  her,  meant  a 
great  deal.  She  wanted  to  look  up 
to  some  one,  to  honor  and  believe  in 
him ;  she  thought  of  this  much  more 
than  of  the  sentiment ;  for  she  knew 
she  should  find  that  with  the  rest. 
She  was  tired  of  taking  the  lead,  and 
of  having  her  own  way.  How  glad¬ 
ly  would  she  submit  herself  to  a  noble 
guide !  She  imagined  herself  almost 
as  a  queen  stepping  down  from  her 
throne,  resigning  sceptre  and  authori¬ 
ty,  and  saying,  with  Miss  Procter, 

“  Love  trusts  ;  and  for  ever  lie  gives,  and  gives  all.” 

“  But  these  young  men,”  she  said 
to  Jessie,  “are  so  intensely  matter-of- 
fact!  They  would  think  my  brain 
softening,  if  they  knew  what  I  want¬ 


ed  and  expected  to  find.”  At  an¬ 
other  time  she  said,  “  If  I  could  only 
find  something  a  little  different!  I 
think  I  will  go  to  Australia,  marry  a 
squatter,  and  see  all  the  queer  ani¬ 
mals.  My  money  would  be  worth 
while  out  there.  ” 

It  has  been  said  that  Margaret  had  a 
maiden  aunt  living  at  Shellbeach,  her 
mother’s  only  sister.  This  lady  she 
had  seen  but  once  since  her  return 
from  abroad,  when  Miss  Spelman 
came  to  New  York  on  purpose  to 
take  her  niece  home  with  her.  Mar¬ 
garet,  however,  was  not  willing  to 
leave  the  Edgars,  and  so  her  aunt  re¬ 
turned  to  Shellbeach,  a  little  offendpd 
by  her  niece’s  preferring  strangers  to 
her  own  flesh  and  blood,  but,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  relieved  that  her 
quiet  home  was  not  to  be  invaded 
by  a  person  of  so  startling  a  charac¬ 
ter  as  she  conceived  Margaret  to  be. 
A  visit  had  been  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  them;  but  this  had  been  de¬ 
clined  and  deferred  so  many  times 
that  the  old  lady,  again  offended,  had 
given  up  proposing  it.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  Margaret’s  curiosity  about 
Jessie’s  friend,  Doctor  James,  she 
certainly  would  not  have  remember¬ 
ed  her  duty  to  her  mother’s  only  sis¬ 
ter;  while  it  is  equally  true  that,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  convenient 
relative,  she  could  not  for  a  moment 
have  entertained  the  idea  of  taking  the 
lion  (that  is,  the  doctor)  by  storm 
in  his  den.  For  of  any  likelihood  of 
being  captivated  herself  in  this  ad¬ 
venture,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
she  had  no  thought.  Her  curiosity, 
her  strongest  weak  point,  was  tho¬ 
roughly  excited  about  this  doctor. 
That  a  man  with  a  fine  education,  a 
profession,  and  enough  money  to 
live  respectably,  (all  which  infor¬ 
mation  she  had  obtained  from  her 
friend,)  should  isolate  himself  in  a 
stupid  little  sea-side  town,  because 
he  liked  to  do  so  and  enjoyed  it,  was  to 
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her  a  mystery  which  demanded  to  be 
cleared  up  at  once.  How  she  should 
like  to  astonish  this  hermit !  How 
she  would  dress!  How  she  would 
shock  his  ideas  of  propriety,  if  he  had 
any !  He  would  be  surprised  and 
overpowered,  of  course,  and  then — 
well,  then  she  would  beat  a  graceful 
retreat,  and  come  back  to  Jessie’s 
wedding  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

“  I  shall  take  Cecile  and  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  and  Jimmy,  and  you  will  see 
that  we  shall  have  an  exciting  time. 
I  shall  make  myself  so  delightful  to 
dear  Aunt  Selina  that  she  will  not 
hear  of  my  staying  less  than  six 
months ;  and  I  shall  study  housekeep¬ 
ing,  economy,  and  medicine,  and  ex¬ 
periment  on  Cecile  when  she  is  sick.” 

“  Why  do  you  take  the  Marchion¬ 
ess  ?” 

“  How  can  you  ask  ?  I  must  have 
exercise ;  and  who  knows  but  I  may 
make  myself  useful  by  visiting  the 
distant  patients  when  the  doctor’s 
horse  is  tired  ?” 

“But  why  not  take  Lady  Jane? 
She  is  much  handsomer.” 

“  She  is  too  fine  for  my  purpose. 
I  don’t  want  to  seem  wealthy,  you 
know;  and  the  Marchioness  goes 
mousing  along,  her  head  level  with 
her  tail,  in  true  Morgan  style,  and 
looks  any  thing  but  extravagant. 
Then  Jimmy  will  keep  us  awake,  and 
bark  at  Aunt  Selina’s  cats  when 
other  excitement  fails.” 

“  How  do  you  know  she  has  any 
cats  ?” 

“  Of  course  she  has  cats !  Han  a 
dozen,  I  have  no  doubt.  Who  ever 
“heard  of  an  ancient  maiden  living 
alone  without  cats  ?  How  I  wish 
the  answers  would  come !” 

They  did  come,  in  due  time; 
Miss  Spelman’s  first,  cordially  wel¬ 
coming  her  niece  to  Shellbeach 
for  any  length  of  time,  or  for  good 
and  all.  Margaret  felt  rather  asham¬ 
ed,  as  she  saw  how  her  aunt  had  fall¬ 
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en  into  the  trap,  and  how  completely 
her  own  good  faith  had  been  taken 
for  granted.  She  mentally  resolved 
that,  if  it  depended  on  her,  Miss 
Spelman  should  not  repent  her  gene¬ 
rosity;  she  would  make  herself  as 
delightful  as  she  could,  cheerfully 
give  up  her  own  convenience,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  make  up  for  her  long 
neglect  of  so  disinterested  a  relation. 

This  letter  arrived  on  the  third 
day  of  expectation ;  the  doctor’s,  not 
until  a  full  week  had  elapsed.  “  A 
doctor’s  time  is  not  his  own,  and  the 
number  of  invalids  at  Shellbeach  has 
been  greater  than  usual.”  It  would 
be  well  to  give  the  letter  in  full,  at  . 
least  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to, Mar¬ 
garet  and  her  proposition. 

“  If  it  were  the  first  of  April,”  wrote  the 
doctor,  “I  should  find  no  difficulty  in  com¬ 
prehending  your  letter  ;  as  it  is  not,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  I  am  being  ‘sold 
but  I  do  not  believe  practical  jokes  are  in  . 
your  line,  and  you  write  apparently  in  good 
earnest.  Therefore,  if  your  original  friend 
seriously  recommends  such  an  experiment 
as  this,  I  can  but  acquiesce,  of  course. 
Miss  Spelman  also  informs  me  that  her 
niece  *  is  coming so  I  feel  that  any  opinion 
I  may  express  on  the  subject  is  superfluous. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should 
be  an  equality  of  position  in  this  matter,  . 
and  I  will  say  that  I  agree  to  Miss  Lester’s 
terms,  provided  she  agrees  to  mine.  1 
have  but  one  condition,  and  it  is  her  own  : 
that  at  the  end  of  the  time  she  appoints  she 
will,  simultaneously  with  me,  that  is,  at  a 
given  hour,  write  me  ‘  a  true  statement  of 
how  she  stands  affected  toward  me’ — which 
means,  of  course,  tell  me  honestly  if  she 
'oves  me.  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  I 
chink  chis  plan  doubtful  in  its  purpose,  its 
practicability,  and  its  probable  results.” 

Not  a  word  more  was  given  to  the 
subject;  the  letter  spoke  briefly  of 
Philip,  of  Jessie,  and  terminated. 

Margaret  of  course  saw  this  let¬ 
ter  in  the  same  forcible  way  that  she 
saw  the  other.  Jessie  thought  she 
would  be  offended,  and  so  site  was,  . 
but  that  did  not  have  the  result  Jes¬ 
sie  secretly  hoped  for. 

“  He  is  not  well-bred,  and  evident-  - 
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ly  thinks  a  great  deal  of  himself. 
How  I  shall  enjoy  snubbing  him !” 

“  You  are  going?” 

“  I  should  think  so !  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  I  shall  disappoint  Aunt  Selina 
for  such  rudeness  as  this  ?  But  I 
will  have  no  more  second-hand  deal¬ 
ings.”  And  so  saying,  she  seized  pen 
and  paper,  and  wrote  as  follows : 

“Dr.  James:  I  accept  your  condition. 
Six  months  from  next  Monday,  which  will 
be  July  18th,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  we  will  write  our  letters. 

“  Margaret  Lester.” 

Jessie  was  not  allowed  to  see  this 
note,  which  was  at  once  dispatched 
to  Shellbeach. 

“  And  now,”  Margaret  said, 
“  comes  the  fun  of  arrangements. 
We  will  go  up-stairs  and  consult 
about  my  clothes,  and  all  that  I 
shall  take  with  me.” 

chapter  in. 

passengers  for  shellbeach. 

Dr.  James’s  letter  had  been  receiv¬ 
ed  on  Tuesday;  the  following  Mon¬ 
day,  at  about  three  o’clock  on  a 
bleak  and  gray  January  afternoon, 
Margaret,  accompanied  by  her  maid 
and  terrier  dog,  arrived  at  the  little 
way-station  of  Shellbeach,  and  ascer¬ 
taining  that  Miss  Spelman’s  carriage 
had  not  arrived,  walked  into  the 
little  waiting-room  and  to  the  air¬ 
tight  stove,  which  was,  however, 
barely  warm.  Her  teeth  chattered, 
and  she  stamped  her  feet  and  rubbed 
her  hands ;  the  French  maid  follow¬ 
ed,  bearing  bag  and  shawls,  shivering 
and  casting  forlorn  glances  around 
her.  The  little  dog  alone  seemed  in 
good  spirits,  and  ran  about,  inquiring 
into  every  thing,  and  snuffled  suspi¬ 
ciously  at  a  man  who  sat  wrapped  in 
a  shawl,  reading  a  book,  and  at  two 
small  boys,  who  were  partaking  of 


frost  which  they  scraped  off  the  win¬ 
dows. 

“  Well,  we’re  all  frozen,  so  it’s  no 
use  saying  it’s  cold,”  said  Margaret, 
walking  about  the  room ;  “  but  I’m 
famished,  and  as  cross  as  a  bear.” 

“  O  mademoiselle !  it  is  terrible,” 
cried  Cecile,  with  a  sort  of  little 
shriek. 

“  It  is  a  forlorn  place,  certainly ; 
let  me  see  if  my  provisions  are  ex¬ 
hausted,”  Margaret  said,  taking  the 
bag.  The  little  boys  at  the  window 
became  deeply  interested,  and  paus¬ 
ed  in  their  unsatisfactory  repast. 

“One  seed-cake!  How  exciting  ! 
What!  you  want  it,  do  you?  Well, 
take  it,”  she  said  to  the  little  dog, 
who  jumped  upon  her,  and  while  he 
devoured  it  she  watched  him,  saying 
reflectively,  “  Little  pig !  if  I  were 
dying  of  starvation,  and  it  were  my 
last  crumb,  he  would  eat  it.  How 
do  I  look,  Cecile  ?  I  am  all  covered 
with  cinders.” 

“Yes,  mademoiselle;  you  look  like 
a  fright.” 

Margaret  smiled,  and  returned  to 
the  platform,  where  she  made  inquir¬ 
ies  of  a  man  who  was  looking  help¬ 
lessly  at  her  trunks  how  they  were 
to  be  got  to  Miss  Spelman’s.  Hav¬ 
ing  arranged  that  matter,  she  asked, 

“  Can’t  I  have  that  buggy  to  drive 
up  in?  Does  it  belong  to  the  man  in¬ 
side  there  ?” 

“  It  belongs  to  him,”  said  the  dri¬ 
ver,  with  a  grin,  and  Margaret  turned 
away  in  despair. 

“  The  train  was  early,”  said  a  boy 
standing  by,  “  and  perhaps  the 
young  lady’s  team  will  be  along 
soon.” 

Margaret,  who  had  her  purse  in 
her  hand,  at  once  presented  the  boy 
with  twenty-five  cents,  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  the  ray  of  encourage¬ 
ment  he  had  volunteered.  He  bore 
it  philosophically,  and  she  returned 
to  the  room. 
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“  Cecile,  it’s  only  two  miles  to  Miss 
Spelman’s ;  suppose  we  walk ;  it  will 
be  warmer  than  waiting  here.  Give 
me  the  bag,  and  you  take  the  shawls, 
and  we  will  inquire  the  way.” 

She  accompanied  these  words  with 
a  look  of  indignation  at  the  man 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
buggy  at  his  command ;  but  to  her 
great  surprise,  he  rose,  and,  approach¬ 
ing  her,  said : 

“  The  train  was  early,  and  I  ex¬ 
pected  Miss  Spelman’s  carryall ;  but 
it  is  evidently  not  coming,  and  you 
must  manage  with  my  buggy.” 

“  You  are  Doctor  James?”  said 
Margaret  with  an  inquisitive  look. 

“  You  are  right ;  and  you  are  Miss 
Lester,”  he  replied.  “  I  am  sorry 
you  have  had  to  wait  in  the  cold ; 
but  when  I  saw  you  had  a  compan- 
ion.I  thought  it  would  be  wiser  to 
wait  for  the  carryall.  Miss  Spelman 
said  she  should  probably  send;  but 
asked  me,  at  any  rate,  to  meet'  you. 
I  will  drive  you  home  and  come  back 
for  your  maid.” 

“  But  it’s  so  cold  here,  and  Cecile 
feels  the  cold  more  than  I.  Could 
we  not  possibly  go  three  in  the  bug¬ 
gy  ?  Would  it  be  too  much  for  the 
horse  ?” 

The  doctor  smiled  for  the  first 
time;  he  was  pleased  by  her  thought 
for  her  maid. 

“  You  and  I  are  good-sized  people, 
but  she  is  small.  I  think  Rosanna 
can  stand  the  weight;  but  it  will  not 
do  to  start  cold.  I  propose  we  go 
over  to  the  store  and  get  thoroughly 
warmed.” 

“  Oh !  delightful,”  cried-  Margaret, 

“  the  thought  of  being  warm  again 
is  almost  too  much  for  me.” 

The  doctor  led  the  way  across  the 
railroad  track  to  a  kind  of  variety 
store,  where  there  was  certainly  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  cold. 
The  air  was  stifling,  and  conveyed 
to  Margaret’s  sense  of  smell  the  im¬ 


pressions  of  soap,  molasses,  pepper¬ 
mint  drops,  brown  paper,  and  onions, 
at  one  breath ;  but  she  was  too  grate¬ 
ful  to  be  warm  even  to  make  a  face 
which  under  other  circumstance? 
she  would  doubtless  have  done. 
Seated  in  chairs  before  the  energetic 
little  stove,  she  and  Cecile  toasted 
hands  and  feet  while  the  doctor  went 
for  the  horse.  When  he  returned, 
they  were  quite  ready  to  start,  and 
the  bag  being  stowed  away  in  the 
box,  they  put  on  all  their  wrappings, 
by  the  doctor’s  advice,  and  packed 
themselves  into  the  buggy.  Jimmy 
curled  himself-  under  his  mistress’s 
feet,  the  buffalo  robe  was  well  tucked 
in,  and  the  sturdy-looking  mare  start¬ 
ed  with  her  load  with  a  willingness 
which  showed  she  too  was  glad  to 
have  her  face  toward  home.  It  was 
cold  enough  in  spite  of  their  comfor¬ 
table  start,  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  Margaret’s  veil  blew  away ; _ 
but  she  would  not  have  alluded 
to  it  for  the  world.  The  doc¬ 
tor  seemed  absorbed  in  his  driv¬ 
ing,  and  Cecile  occupied  with 
her  aching  toes ;  and  allowing  it  to 
escape  seemed  to  her  so  feminine 
and  weak-minded  a  proceeding  that 
she  bore  the  cutting  wind  in  silence 
rather  than  expose  her  carelessness. 
Her  gratitude  to  the  doctor  for  res¬ 
cuing  her  from  her  uncomfortable 
situation,  and  the  genial  feelings  pro¬ 
duced  by  her  warming  at  the  stove, 
now  gave  way  to  reflections  on  this 
man’s  previous  behavior,  as  he  sat 
wrapped  in  his  shawl,  in  the  cold 
little  waiting-room.  What  a  hard¬ 
hearted,  outrageous  monster  he  must 
be  !  Why  did  he  not  speak  at  once, 
and  be  sympathetic  and  kind  ?  Of 
course  he  was  studying  her,  and  no 
doubt  criticising  her,  at  that  unfa¬ 
vorable  moment.  It  chafed  her  to 
think  to  what  an  inspection  she  had 
been  exposed,  and  how  utterly  she 
had  been  at  c.  disadvantage.  At  last 
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she  broke  the  silence  by  saying  ab¬ 
ruptly, 

“  Does  not  extreme  hunger  add  to 
one’s  capacity  for  being  cold  ?” 

She  intended  to  embarrass  him  by 
reminding  him  of  his  profession,  but 
she  was  disappointed ;  for  he  answer¬ 
ed  at  once,  with  a  slight  movement 
of  his  mouth,  not  however  a  smile, 

“  Extreme  hunger  ?  Yes;  especially 
such  as  the  poor  feel,  who  may  have 
tasted  nothing  for  two  or  three  days, 
nor  meat  for  as  many  months,  blow 
long  is  it  since  you  breakfasted  ?” 

i‘  At  eight,”  she  replied  shortly. 

The  doctor,  remembering  with  a 
little  compunction  that  he  had  both 
breakfasted  and  dined,  hastened  to 
say, 

“  That  is  a  long  time  for  a  person 
accustomed  to  regular  meals.  I  am 
quite  sure  you  will  find  a  better  re¬ 
ception  in  the  matter  of  dinner  than 
you  experienced  at  the  station.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  why  my 
aunt  did  not  send  for  me.” 

“  Nor  I ;  she  said  to  me,  ‘  I  shall 
send  the  carryall,  if  possible ;  but  you 
will  oblige  me  by  meeting  my  niece, 
and  if  any  thing  should  happen  to 
prevent  my  man’s  being  there,  you 
will  bring  her  home.’  I  am  sure 
only  you  and  the  dog  were  ex¬ 
pected.” 

“  Yes,  I  said  my  maid  would  pro¬ 
bably  come  in  a  day  or  two ;  but  she 
was  able  to  get  ready  to  accompany 
me.” 

Then  there  was  silence  once  more, 
till  Dr.  James  drew  up  his  horse  before 
a  well-clipped,  flourishing  hedge,  and, 
getting  out,  opened  a  small  brown 
gate,  and  carried  the  bag  and  shawls 
up  the  neat  gravelled  path.  The 
short  afternoon  had  come  to  a  close, 
though  it  was  scarcely  four  o’clock, 
and  the  firelight  shone  pleasantly 
out  from  the  windows,  where  the 
curtains  .were  drawn  aside.  The 
doctor  deposited  the  wrappings  on 


the  steps,  said  hastily,  “  Good-by, 
Miss  Lester,  I  shall  call  on  you  as 
soon  as  possible,”  and  was  in  his 
buggy  and  driving  quickly  away  be¬ 
fore  she  had  time  to  utter  a  word. 
She  had  stood  for  a  moment,  expect¬ 
ing  the  door  to  be  thrown  open  at 
once;  she  even  wondered  that  her 
aunt  was  not  awaiting  her  on  the 
threshold;  but  as  no  one  appeared, 
she  gave  the  bell  a  rather  decided 
pull.  Instantly  the  door  was  opened 
by  the  neatest  of  maids,  in  a  white 
apron,  who  beamed  upon  the  guests 
while  she  took  the  bag  and  shawls. 
Margaret  walked  at  once  toward  the 
bright  fire,  which  shone  out  of  an 
open  door,  and  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  stood  a  little  lady,  who 
met  and  embraced  her,  saying  in  an 
agitated  voice, 

“  Welcome,  my  dearest  niece,  a 
thousand  times !” 

“  Thank  you,  aunt ;  I  am  almost 
perished !  How  pleasant  the  fire 
looks  !” 

Miss  Spelman  was  trembling  in 
every  limb,  but  Margaret’s  decided 
tones,  quite  free  from  emotion  of  any 
kind,  composed  her.  She  drew  an 
easy-chair  to  the  fire,  and  then  turn¬ 
ed  to  Cecile,  who  stood  hesitating  in 
the  hall. 

“You  brought  your  maid,  did  you 
not,  dear  Margaret  ?  That  is  good ; 
it  will  make  you  more  at  home. 
Ann,  I  hope  you  will  make  Miss 
Lester’s  maid  quite  comfortable. 
Her  name,  my  dear  ?  Oh  !  yes,  Ceci¬ 
lia.”  And  as  the  woman  disappeared, 
she  continued,  “  I  am  glad  you  have 
so  respectable  and  steady  an  attend¬ 
ant,  my  dear ;  when  I  heard  she  was 
French,  I  feared  she  might  be  very 
dressy  and  flippant,  and  get  restless 
in  our  quiet  little  household.” 

She  gently  helped  Margaret  to  lay 
aside  her  things ;  then,  as  she  seated 
herself  in  the  comfortable  chair  and 
held  out  hands  and  feet  to  the  grate- 
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ful  flame,  the  little  lady  once  more 
placed  her  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and 
kissed  her  forehead. 

“  For  all  the  world  like  your  poor 
father,”  she  said  softly.  As  Marga¬ 
ret  was  silent,  she  continued,  “  But  I 
must  tell  you  why  I  did  not  send  for 
you.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear 
child,  for  such  apparent  neglect. 
The  fact  is,  I  have  a  new  man,  and 
dare  not  trust  him  alone  with  the 
horses,  and  I  have  a  cold  and  was 
afraid  to  go  out  this  raw  day.  If  it 
had  been  milder,  nothing  should  have 
kept  me  at  home;  but  as  I  had  ask¬ 
ed  our  good  doctor  to  meet  you,  I 
knew  you  would  really  be  provided 
for.  Then,  I  thought  it  would  seem 
so  uncourteous  to  let  him  give  his 
valuable  time  to  going  to  the  station 
for  you,  and  then  disappoint  him  of 
the  pleasure  of  bringing  you  home. 
You  see,  I  did  not  look  for  your 
maid.  O  dear !  how  very  rude 
you  must  think  me.”  And  the  poor 
lady  stopped  short,  quite  appalled  at 
her  own  conduct,  the  impropriety  of 
which  for  the  first  time  impressed  her. 

“No  matter  now,  aunt,  I’m  safely 
here.” 

“  And  thankful  I  am  to  have  you, 
dear;  but  to  think  that  I  should 
have  allowed  you  to  drive  home 
alone  with  a  strange  young  man !  ” 

“  I  was  not  alone  with  him.” 

“  But  I  did  not  know  that ;  and, 
O  dear  me!  how  did  you  all  get 
here  ?” 

“  Why,  sandwiched,  three  in  the 
buggy,  of  course ;  Cecile  in  the  mid¬ 
dle;  it  was  the  shortest  way.  He 
wanted  to  bring  first  me  and  then 
Cecile,  but  I  would  not  let  him. 
However,  don’t  worry  about  it  now, 
aunty.  I  would  like  to  go  to  my 
room,  I  think,  and  make  myself  pre¬ 
sentable  ;  I  am  covered  with  cin¬ 
ders.” 

“  Certainly.  You  will  find  a  fire 
there,  and,  I  hope,  every  thing  you 


want.  If  not,  you  must  let  me 
know.”  So  saying,  Miss  Spelman 
led  the  way  up-stairs  to  a  good-sized 
room,  where  a  little  wood  fire  was 
burning  and  candles  were  lighted. 
The  trunks  were  already  there,  and 
Cecile  was  unpacking  and  laying 
out  what  her  mistress  would  want, 

“We  have  tea,  generally,  at  six; 
but  I  have  ordered  it  to-day  at  five, 
for  I  know  you  need  both  dinner  and 
tea.  Cecilia  will  find  me  down¬ 
stairs  if  you  want  any  thing.”  With 
these  words,  Miss  Spelman  withdrew 
and  closed  the  door. 

“  I  have,  arrived  at  that  period 
of  starvation,”  remarked  Margaret, 
“  when  I  am  resigned  to  wait  indefi¬ 
nitely  for  my  food,  provided  it  comes 
at  last.”  At  that  moment  a  knock 
announced  Ann,  who  brought  in  a 
waiter  with  cup  and  saucer  and  tea- 
things.  “  Miss  Spelman  thought  a 
cup  of  tea  would  be  warming.” 

Very  soon  Margaret  was  sitting  in 
her  wrapper  and  slippers,  in  a  little 
rocking-chair,  sipping  her  hot  tea, 
while  C6cile  brushed  and  arranged 
her  hair.  She  began  to  feel  fatigued; 
but  that  was  rather  a  delightful  sen¬ 
sation,  now  that  she  had  fiothing  to 
do  but  rest  and  be  comfortable.  Be¬ 
fore  five,  she  went  down  to  the  par¬ 
lor,  where  her  aunt  once  more  re¬ 
ceived  her  with  a  little  speech,  and 
then  came  the  looked-for  tea-dinner. 
It  appeared  that  Miss  Spelman  knew 
what  was  good  as  well  as  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
gar,  and  Margaret,  as  she  surveyed  the 
well-spread  table,  the  spotless  linen, 
the  shining  glass  and  silver,  the  tempt¬ 
ingly  brown  chicken  before  her,  the 
spongy  biscuit  and  delicate  cake,  was 
glad  to  find  that,  at  least,  she  would 
not  starve. 

“  I  begin  to  feel  a  sea-air  appetite 
already,”  she  exclaimed;  “and  O 
aunty !  how  good  every  thing  tastes.” 

Miss  Selina  was  pleased,  for  she 
was  a  hospitable  hostess ;  and  when 
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she  and  Margaret  were  established 
before  the  fire,  curtains  drawn,  and 
the  lamp  shining  brightly,  there  was 
a  mutual  good  feeling  between  them, 
which,  from  that  time,  nothing  dis¬ 
turbed.  Margaret,  as  she  leaned 
back  in  her  chair,  holding  a  little 
screen  before  her  face,  had  now  time 
to  examine  her  aunt  more  closely,  and 
she  studied  her  with  considerable 
curiosity.  She  was  decidedly  petite , 
and  so  very  neat  and  trim  about  her 
dress  that  she  made  Margaret  think 
of  a  fairy  godmother.  Her  hair  was 
white,  although  she  was  not  yet  sixty ; 
she  wore  a  cap,  and  soft  lace  round 
her  throat ;  her  eyes  were  dark  and 
bright,  and  her  smile  very  sweet  and 
cheerful.  She  must  have  been  pret¬ 
ty,  Margaret  thought,  and  like  that 
dear  mother  so  well  remembered. 

After  answering  a  good  many 
questions  about  her  life  in  New  York, 
Mrs.  Edgar,  Jessie,  and  her  lover, 
Margaret  said  rather  abruptly, 

“  You  see  a  good  deal  of  Doctor 
James,  don’t  you,  aunt  ?” 

“  Oh !  almost  every  day,  my  dear. 
He  has  to  drive  very  often  over  to 
Sealing,  and  my  house  is  right  on  his 
way.  He  feels  quite  attached  to  me, 
because,  once  when  his  sister  was  stay¬ 
ing  with  him,  she  was  sick,  and  I  used 
to  go  and  sit  with  her;  and  at  last, 
when  she  was  getting  well,  and  was 
able  to  be  moved,  I  got  her  to  come 
and  make  me  a  visit ;  for  I  thought  it 
must  be  dull  for  her,  with  her  brother 
away  so  much.  So  he  used  to  come 
every  day  to  see  about  her,  and  he  got 
into  the  way  of  dropping  in  as  if  he 
belonged  here,  and  he  has  kept  it  up 
ever  since.” 

“  What  sort  of  a  girl  was  the  sis¬ 
ter?” 

“  Oh !  she  was  a  charming  crea¬ 
ture — pretty  and  picturesque;  young, 
too,  and  very  clever  for  her  age; 
and  the  doctor  thought  every  thing 
of  her,  though  he  used  to  find  fault 


with  her  and  try  to  improve  her,  and 
was  always  bringing  some  hard  book 
for  Lucy  to  read,  or  asking  me  to 
tell  her  this,  or  remind  her  of  that, 
and  not  let  her  forget  the  other,  till  I 
used  to  think  the  poor  child  would 
have  been  vexed  with  both  him  and 
me;  but  she  used  to  laugh  and  shake 
her  pretty  brown  curls,  and  make  the 
best  of  it  all.  I  grew  to  love  that 
child,  Margaret,  and  I  confess  to  you, 
if  you  had  not  come  to  me,  I  would 
very  probably  have  offered  to  adopt 
her,  and  do  for  Her  as  if  she  were  toy 
own.  I  did  not  suppose  you  needed 
any  money,  my  dear,”  she  added  in 
an  apologetic  tone. 

“  Don’t  mention  your  money, 
please,”  cried  Margaret.  “  Dear 
aunty,  I  can’t  manage  what  I’ve  got 
now;  why  should  I  want  any  more  ? 
By  all  means  make  the  pretty  Lucy 
an  heiress,  and  let  her  come  and  live 
here,  near  her  brother.” 

Miss  Spelman  shook  her  head,  and 
Margaret  continued, 

“  But  where  does  Lucy  live,  and 
where  does  the  family  come  from  ori¬ 
ginally  ?” 

“  They  have  had  a  country-seat  in 
Maine  for  years,  and  are  very  nice 
people,  I  would  think;  the  doctor, 
at  least,  is  a  perfect  gentleman.  He 
has  been  in  the  war,  was  wounded 
two  or  three  times ;  and  when  it  was 
all  over,  came  here  because  the  old 
doctor  was  about  to  move  away. 
They  knew  each  other,  and  so  Dr. 
James  just  quietly  took  the  other’s 
place,  and  has  a  great  deal  more  than 
filled  it  ever  since.” 

“  But  why  does  he  choose  to  live 
in  a  little  place  like  this  ?  Jessie  told 
me  something  of  his  benevolence ;  but 
that  doesn’t  seem  reason  enough  to 
keep  him  here.” 

“That  is  the  only  reason,  I  am 
sure — that,  and  attachment  to  the 
place  and  people.  He  does  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  good,  my  dear; 
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why,  he  attends  all  the  poor  people, 
for  miles  around,  for  nothing !” 

“  But  then  what  does  he  live  on?” 

“  Certainly  not  on  his  fees.  He 
has  a  little  money  of  his  own — enough 
for  such  a  place  as  this — and  that 
leaves  him  free,  as  he  says,  to  have 
no  hard  money  feelings  between  him 
and  his  patients.  The  consequence 
is,  he  is  worshipped  by  the  poor,  and, 
in  fact,  by  almost  every  one  both 
here  and  at  Sealing;  they  give  him 
no  peace,  and  he  has  to  work  like  a 
horse  all  the  time.” 

“  I  hope  he  enjoys  it.” 

“  He  says  he  does ;  but  I  think 
the  life  is  too  hard  for  him.” 

“  And  does  he  intend  to  live  here 
indefinitely  ?” 

“  He  never  alludes  to  living  any¬ 
where  else;  but  I  hope  he  may  mar¬ 
ry  some  day,  and  then,  no  doubt,  he 
would  go  where  his  wife  wished.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  his  wishes 
ought  to  be  hers  ?” 

“  Certainly,  my  dear  Margaret,  I 
think  so;  but  then,  I  believe  Pm  old- 
fashioned.”  Miss  Spelman  was  pleas¬ 
ed,  that  was  evident;  and  then  she 
said  she  knew  her  niece  was  a  fine 
musician,  but  she  was  perhaps  “  too 
tired  to  touch  the  instrument  ?” 

Margaret  smiled,  and  though  she 
was  tired  certainly,  and  sleepy  be¬ 
sides,  she  went  with  a  very  good 
grace  to  “  the  instrument,”  which  she 
found  to  be  an  old  piano,  excellent 
in  its  day,  but  now  out  of  tune  and 
jingling;  the  keys  were  yellow,  and 
one  pedal  was  broken,  but  no  speck 
of  dust  was  to  be  seen  inside  or  out, 
or  on  any  thing  else  in  Miss  Selina’s 
house.  Margaret,  without  thinking 
murh  about  it,  played  some  very  mo¬ 
dern  music,  such  as  she  generally 
Dlayed  in  the  evenings  at  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
gar’s,  deep  and  difficult  music,  play¬ 
ing  well  and  carefully,  without  notes ; 
till  she  began  to  realize  how  impossi¬ 
ble  any  execution  would  be  on  such 
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a  piano.  When  she  paused,  Miss 
Spelman  said  rather  plaintively, 

“That  is  very  fine,  my  dear;  but 
my  taste  is  not  up  to  the  present 
standard.  And — do  you  play  from 
note,  dear  Margaret  ?” 

On  receiving  an  affirmative  reply, 
she  went  into  an  adjoining  closet, 
and  brought  out  one  or  two  old  mu¬ 
sic-books,  marked  on  the  covers, 
“  M.  and  S.  Spelman,”  and  with  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Selina  alternately  written 
on  the  music  within.  Margaret  had 
never  seen  such  a  collection  of  cu¬ 
rious,  old,  simple  music.  She  smiled 
as  she  played,  to  see  her  aunt’s  hands 
beating  time,  and  watched  the  ab¬ 
sorbed  expression  of  her  face,  varying 
from  a  smile  of  content  to  a  look  of 
sadness  and  regret.  As  she  at  last 
closed  the  piano,  she  said, 

“  I  will  play  these  pieces  over 
when  I  am  by  myself,  and  then  I 
shall  do  them  more  justice  when  I 
play  them  for  you  again.  Forgive  my 
many  blunders.” 

Then  came  cake,  fruit,  and  wine, 
at  nine  o’clock,  and  then  Margaret 
was  glad  to  say  “  good-night”  and 
go  to  her  pleasant  room,  where  she 
found,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  that 
she  was  soothed  to  sleep  by  the 
breaking  of  the  waves  on  Shellbeach. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  CONFIDENTIAL  LETTER. 

My  Dearest  Jessie:  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  your  most  welcome  letter, 
and  only  wish  I  could  tell  you  how 
good  it  was  to  hear  from  you.  It 
made  me  long  to  see  you,  dear; 
but  as  I  am  resolved  I  will  not 
be  so  weak  as  to  give  up  and 
go  back  to  you  yet,  I  will  not  sen¬ 
timentalize  now,  nor  dwell  on  my 
feelings,  which,  I  assure  you,  are  un¬ 
usually  tender  for  me. 

I  have  now  been  here  whole 
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days,  and  they  seem  as  many  months ; 
the  snow-storm  which  began  the 
night  after  my  arrival,  lasted  perse- 
veringly  till  this  mohiing,  when  there 
was  a  beautiful  clear-away,  and  my 
spirits,  which  were  rather  drooping, 
rose  at  once.  It  was  very  cold,  and 
Aunt  Selina  was  afraid  to  go  out,  and 
I  was  lazy,  and  passed  the  morning  in 
the  house.  After  dinner,  however,  I 
became  desperate,  put  on  my  shortest 
dress  and  rubber  boots,  and  went 
forth  with  Jimmy  on  an  exploring 
expedition.  The  snow  was  very 
deep ;  but  I  needed  exercise,  and  en¬ 
joyed  immensely  plunging  about  in 
the  fresh  drifts,  and  getting  rid,  at  the 
same  time,  if  I  must  confess  it,  of  a 
fair  amount  of  wrath  and  resentment, 
of  which  your  paragon  of  a  doctor 
was  the  cause.  Only  think,  my  dear, 
of  his  allowing  me  to  be  three  days 
here  without  calling !  In  such  weather, 
too,  when  he  must  have  known  I  was 
penned  up  in  the  house  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  amuse  me,  (not  that  I  didn’t 
amuse  myself  very  well,  but  he  could 
not  have  known  that.)  How  did  he 
know  that  I  mightn’t  have  caught  a 
severe  cold  in  that  horrid  waiting-room 
at  the  station,  or  driving  with  him  in  his 
freezing  chaise  ?  And  after  leaving 
me  in  that  abrupt  way,  waiting  on 
the  steps  here,  without  a  single  polite 
word  to  me  or  Aunt  Selina,  as  if  he 
said,  “  I  have  been  dreadfully  bored 
by  having  to  bring  you  here  ;  now  let 
me  get  away  as  fast  as  I  can  !”  Well, 
I  was  provoked  with  him,  and  with 
myself  for  caring;  but  I  grew  plea¬ 
santer  every  step  I  took;  and  when  I 
at  last  found  myself  on  a  high  bank 
right  over  the  sea,  and  the  pretty  little 
beach  with  the  dear,  blue  waves  break¬ 
ing  and  foaming  below  me,  I  was  in  a 
state  of  exhilaration  and  delight  that 
I  can’t  describe.  I  could  hardiy  have 
torn  myself  away,  except  that  I  was 
very  cold ;  and  the  sunset  light  had  al¬ 


most  faded  when  I  got  home.  Them 
my  dear,  what  do  you  think  ?  Aunt 
Selina  greeted  me  with,  “  O  Marga¬ 
ret!  what  a  pity  you  went  out;  here 
Doctor  James  has  been  waiting  near¬ 
ly  an  hour  for  you,  and  he  wanted  so 
much  to  see  you,  and  was  so  sorry 
that,  he  couldn’t  come  before!  But, 
my  dear,  he  has  been  away,  and  only 
got  home  this  morning.”  That  was 
funny,  was  it  not  ?  “  He  looked  so 

nice,”  Aunt  Selina  said.  “  I  wish  you 
could  once  see  him  nicely  dressed  ; 
he  doesn’t  take  enough  pains  with 
himself  generally.”  Now,  I  know 
that  aunty  was  as  much  surprised  as 
I  that  this  call  had  not  been  made 
before,  and  a  great  deal  more  dis¬ 
turbed.  She  praises  the  doctor  on 
every  occasion,  and  I  am  sure  she 
wanted  him  to  make  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression  on  me.  She  has  been  very 
curious  about  our-  drive  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  have  said  very  little  about 
it,  except  that  I  thought  we  were  all 
of  us  cold  and  cross. 

Well,  I  was  nicely  wet  from  my 
snowy  walk ;  but  after  I  had  changed 
my  dress  and  had  my  tea,  I  felt 
splendidly.  At  eight  o’clock  the  bell 
rang — a  wonderful  circumstance,  so 
far — and  after  a  little  delay  in  the  hall, 
in  walked  the  doctor.  I  suppose  he 
could  not  bear  that  his  get-up  should 
be  thrown  away,  and  he  really  look¬ 
ed  very  nice  indeed.  I  am  sure  he 
prides-  himself  on  his  feet  and  hands, 
which  are  small — not  in  themselves, 
but  for  his  size — and  well  shaped. 
His  clothes  were  any  thing  but  fash¬ 
ionable  ;  but  they  fitted  him  well,  and 
looked  as  if  he  were  at  home  in  them, 
and  something  in  his  general  appear¬ 
ance  made  me  feel  that  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  do  me  honor,  and  I  was 
quite  mollified  toward  him.  Aunt 
Selina  was  enraptured.  I  was — can 
you  imagine  it? — a  little  embarrass¬ 
ed,  having  been  wholly  taken  by 
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surprise  at  his  making  his  appear¬ 
ance  ;  he  was  calm  and  at  his  ease. 
He  explained  his  apparent  neglect  of 
me,  expressed  regret  at  finding  me 
out  this  afternoon,  and  asked  about 
my  walk,  etc.  He  is  provoking  in 
many  ways,  Jessie,  but  in  one  espe¬ 
cially  :  he  is  so  stingy  of  his  smiles ;  I 
can  express  it  in  no  other  way.  He 
is  the  most  serious  person  I  ever  saw ; 
even  when  it  would  be  polite  to 
smile,  he  will  not;  but  moves  the 
muscles  round  his  mouth  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  way  that  makes  me  want  to  say 
to  him,  “  Well,  why  don’t  you  do  it  ? 
It  won’t  hurt  you !”  His  eyes  are 
not  particularly  large,  but  gray,  and 
look  as  if  they  saw  as  much  as  mine, 
only  he  does  not  stare  as  I  do,  but 
seems  to  take  in  every  thing  with  one 
glance.  I  did  not  find  him  difficult 
to  talk  to,  as  I  imagined  I  should, 
but  am  surprised  to  find  how  much 
he  knows.  He  asked  me  to  play, 
but  did  not  like  the  piece ;  and  when 
I  tried  him  with  a  little  of  Aunt  Seli¬ 
na’s  music — which  I  described  to  you 
in  my  first  letter,  you  remember — he 
asked  for  Beethoven.  That  he  enj  oy- 
ed,  I  believe,  and  a  few  of  my  little 
French  airs,  one  of  which  he  recog¬ 
nized,  and  I  discovered,  to  my  as¬ 
tonishment,  that  he  had  been  abroad. 
He  spoke  of  organ  music,  and  when 
I  told  him  about  my  desire  to  learn 
to  play  on  the  organ,  said  he  thought 
I  could  do  so  here,  as  there  were 
both  a  good  organ  and  organist  at 
Sealing.  And,  if  he  arranges  it  so,  I 
am  to  take  lessons  once  or  twice  a 
week,  and  practise  in  the  little  church 
here.  Well,  dear  Jessie,  this  letter 
must  come  to  a  close,  as  I  am  sleepy. 
Give  my  best  love  to  your  dear  mo¬ 
ther  ;  write  soon  and  tell  me  all  about 
your  own  affairs  and  Philip. 

Always  your  loving 

Margaret. 
Shellbeacji,  Jan,  21. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  sleigh-ride. 

On  the  morning  after  Margaret 
had  written  the  letter  to  her  friend, 
given  above,  she  'was  finishing  her 
breakiast  at  about  nine  o’clock,  while 
little  Miss  Spelman  bustled  about  in 
her  china-closet,  and  around  the 
room,  when  a  jingle  of  bells  was 
heard,  and  in  a  moment  more,  Dr. 
James  appeared  at  the  dining-room 
door. 

“  Miss  Lester,  do  you  feel  in  the 
mood  for  a  sleigh-ride  ?  I  have  to 
go  over  to  Sealing,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  take  you.” 

“  Oh  !  yes,”  cried  Margaret,  jump¬ 
ing  up  from  the  table,  “  of  all  things 
what  I  would  like  best ;  but  I  must 
change  my  dress,  I  am  afraid.  I  will 
not  be  ten  minutes,  if  you  can  wait.” 

“  I  have  a  call  to  make  near  here, 
and  will  come  back  for  you.” 

In  a  short  time  Margaret  ap¬ 
peared,  dressed  in  a  dark  blue  suit 
with  black  dog-skin  furs,  and  a  very 
jaunty  round  cap  to  match  on  her 
head. 

“  Will  you  be  warm  enough  ?” 
asked  the  doctor,  surveying  her. 

“  I  have  my  cloak  besides,”  said 
Margaret,  displaying  a  very  thick 
and  heavy  mantle,  of  every  color  of 
the  rainbow. 

As  they  drove  off,  Doctor  James 
remarked, 

“  You  will  set  this  quiet  little  place 
on  fire,  with  your  bright  colors ;  we 
don’t  see  such  brilliant  things  here 
very  often.” 

“  Gay  colors  are  the  fashion,”  said 
Margaret,  “  and  I  almost  always 
wear  them.  I  get  very  tired  of  them, 
however,  and  wish  my  style  were  not 
pro7io7ick.  I  quite  long  sometimes  to 
wear  neutral  tints,  and  cool,  delicate 
colors.” 

Miss  Edgar  wears  such  shades, 
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does  she  not  ?  She  is  so  perfectly  re¬ 
fined  and  lady-like.” 

Margaret  glanced  at  him  quickly 
and  answered, 

“  She  does,  when  she  is  willing  to 
take  the  trouble ;  but  I  generally  have 
to  insist  upon  her  dressing  becoming¬ 
ly.  When  we  were  in  Paris,  we  were 
both  told  about  our  different  styles, 
and  how  we  should  dress;  and  I 
think  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
the  subject,  and  Jessie  does  not ;  that 
is  all.” 

“  Does  not  Miss  Edgar  care  for 
dress  ?” 

“I  think  she  does;  but  for  dress 
without  any  reference  to  herself. 
She  is  very  fond  of  pretty  things,  and 
would  be  quite  contented  to  wear  a 
rose -colored  bonnet,  or  a  birdof- 
paradise  evening  dress,  if  I  did  not 
prevent  it.  You  admire  Miss  Edgar 
very  much,  do  you  not,  Dr.  James?” 

“  As  much  as  I  can  admire  a  lady 
I  have  never  seen.  But  why  should 
you  think  that  I  admire  her  ?” 

“  And  if  she  were  not  already  en¬ 
gaged,  you  would  like  to  marry  her 
yourself,  would  you  not  ?” 

Margaret  spoke  impulsively;  and 
before  she  had  uttered  the  last  words 
would  gladly  have  swallowed  the  sen¬ 
tence  whole,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
doctor’s  face  flushed,  and  he  said 
very  slowly, 

“  Did  Miss  Edgar  show  you  that 
letter  ?” 

“  Yes — I  mean  no  ;  that  is,  I  mean, 
Dr.  James,  that  I  took  it  away  from 
her  and  read  it  myself.  She  did  not 
want  me  to  see  it;  it  was  all  my 
fault.  Jessie  is  gentle,  and  I  am 
rough,  and  I  tyrannize  over  her  very 
often.” 

Margaret’s  voice  sounded  remorse¬ 
ful,  and  the  doctor  softened. 

“  There  was  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  have  seen  that  letter,  any 
more  than  any  other.  I  would  not 
have  Miss  Edgar  other  than  Philip’s 
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wife  for  gny  thing  in  the  world ;  and 
my  saying  I  would  have  liked  her 
myself,  was  meant  only  as  a  joke, 
and  I  am  sure  she  understood  it  so. 
Indeed,  I  was  far  from  being  in  ear 
nest  when  I  wrote  that  letter.” 

It  was  now  Margaret’s  turn  to 
change  color,  and  her  face  burned  ; 
an  unusual  and  painful  thing  for  her. 
She  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  she 
would  like  to  find  herself  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  world.  What  an 
absurd  position  she  was  in  !  This  man 
must  regard  her  as  a  fool,  or  worse. 
What  business  had  she  to  be  at  Shell- 
beach  at  all,  or  here  in  this  sleigh, 
beside  one  on  whom  she  had  not 
the  smallest  claim,  and  who  had  no 
reason  to  think  her  any  thing  but  a 
forward,  unlady-like  girl,  as  she  was  ? 
These,  and  many  equally  disagree¬ 
able  thoughts  rushed  through  her 
mind,  before  Dr.  James  said  plea¬ 
santly, 

“  Is  it  possible  you  keep  up  your 
city  hours  here,  and  breakfast  at  nine 
o’clock  ?  How  luxurious  your  life 
must  be !” 

“  Does  nine  Seem  late  to  you  ?” 
asked  Margaret,  making  an  effort  to 
speak  carelessly ;  “  it  is  early  to  me. 
When  we  used  to  come  home  from 
parties  at  three  or  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  we  breakfasted  at  eleven  or  even 
twelve.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for 
sleeping  late  here,  I  know  ;  I  might 
go  to  bed  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  except  when  we  have  a  visitor, 
as  we  did  last  night.  But  you  see 
there  are  no  bells ;  my  room  is  dark, 
and  Cecile  never  comes  in  till  I  ring 
for  her.  Then,  Aunt  Selina  says  she 
does  not  mind.” 

“  Miss  Spelman  is  not  a  very  early 
riser  herself.  But,  Miss  Lester,  I 
think  a  poor  man’s  household  ought 
to  be  up  with  the  dawn.”  He  smil¬ 
ed  at  her  in  a  friendly  way  as  he 
spo&e,  and  Margaret  laughed. 

“  And  the  mistress  of  a  poor  man’s 
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household  ought  to  call  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  ought  she  not  ?” 

“  I  think  so  ;  that  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  matter.  Yet  I  know  few  things 
in  our  daily  life  which  require  more 
heroism  than  getting  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  right  time.  Though  I 
ought  to  be  accustomed  to  being 
called  at  any  and  every  hour,  I  never 
find  it  grows  easy  to  forsake  my 
pillow;  and  whenever  it  is  not  im¬ 
peratively  necessary  for  me  to  get  up, 
I  prolong  my  morning  nap  in  the 
most  cowardly  way.” 

“  Were  you  in  earnest  when  you 
said  getting  up  early  was  heroism  ?” 

“It  is  a  grand  name  for  a  small 
matter,  certainly ;  but  I  was  in  earnest 
when  I  said  it.” 

“  I  should  so  like  to  be  a  heroine ! 
It  is  almost  worth  while  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment.” 

They  now  drove  into  the  main 
street  of  the  town  of  Sealing,  and 
there  Dr.  James  showed  Margaret  a 
bookstore,  the  circulating  library, 
and  pointed  out  one  or  two  more 
shops,  and  asked  her  if  she  thought 
she  could  occupy  herself  for  half  an 
hour,  while  he  visited  a  few  patients. 

“  I  may  be  gone  even  longer  than 
that,”  he  said,  “  and  it  would  be 
very  cold  for  you  to  sit  in  the  sleigh 
and  wrait.” 

“  I  should  like  to  explore  the  town 
very  well,”  she  answered ;  “  and  I  will 
meet  you  in  an  hour’s  time  wherever 
you  say.  O  Dr.  James!  I  want  a 
sled  very  much;  I  delight  in  coast¬ 
ing.  Could  I  get  a  good  one  here  ?” 

“  There  are  no  toy-shops,  properly 
speaking,  but  there  is  an  excellent 
carpenter  across  the  street,  and  he 
would  make  you  a  satisfactory  sled, 
I  have  no  doubt.” 

“  There  is  coasting  about  here,  I 
hope  ?” 

“  Yes,  there  are  one  or  two  capital 
hills.  If  you  like,  we  will  go  to  the 
carpenter’s  now,  before  I  leave  you  ; 


perhaps  my  advice  on  the  subject 
would  be  acceptable.” 

They  ordered  the  sled,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  added,  with  a  sideway  glance  at 
Dr.  James,  that  the  word  “  Enter¬ 
prise  ”  was  to  be  pHnted  in  red  letters 
on  one  side,  and  “  1867  ”  on  the 
other.  The  apothecary’s  shop  was 
appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  the  doctor  drove  away. 

He  was  back  again  first;  but  after 
waiting  and  wondering  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  she  came  round  the  corner, 
looking  at  her  watch,  with  a  bright 
color,  and  her  dress  white  with  snow. 

“  I  am  on  time,”  she  cried;  “just 
an  hour,  Dr.  James;  and  I  have  had 
such  a  splendid  time !  But  I  have  a  few 
things  at  the  different  shops ;  will 
you  stop  for  them  ?” 

From  a  small  shop,  combining  the 
establishments  of  a  small  watch-ma¬ 
ker,  a  locksmith,  and  a  bell-hanger, 
a  man  came  out  with  a  parcel  which 
Margaret  insisted  on  holding  in  her 
own  hands  all  the  way  home. 

“  What  do  you  think  it  is  ?”  she 
asked. 

“  I  can’t  imagine  what  you  should 
want  from  that  shop,  but  the  shape  is 
very  much  like  a  clock.” 

“You  are  right;  it  is  an  alaim- 
clock.” 

Dr.  James  smiled,  but  made  no 
comment ;  and  as  they  drove  home, 
she  gave  him  an  account  of  the  hour 
she  had  spent  alone. 

“  I  got  one  or  two  books  from  the 
library;  pretty  trashy,  I  should  think, 
but  it  was  entertaining  to  read  the 
names  of  the  well-worn  volumes  on 
the  shelves.  I  visited  the  dry-goods 
store,  and  then  determined  to  explore ; 
and  pretty  soon  I  found  a  little  street 
which  was  one  steep  hill,  down  which 
some  small  boys  were  coasting.  They 
seemed  harmless  and  meek,  and  after 
bestowing  upon  tliem  a  paper  of 
sugar-plums  I  had  just  bought,  I  re¬ 
quested  the  loan  of  a  sled.  You 
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should  have  seen  the  astonishment 
depicted  on  their  faces,  and  heard 
the  giggles  and  rapture  when,  taking 
the  largest  sled  from  the  unresisting 
hand  of  its  owner,  I  asked  for  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  establishing  myself  upon  it 
and  starting,  and  then  went  full 
speed  down  the  hill,  regardless  of  the 
houses  on  either  side  and  the  shouts 
of  my  friends  above  me.  It  was 
splendid,  Dr.  James!  I  don’t  know 
when  I  have  enjoyed  any  thing  so 
much !  .Well,  I  dragged  my  sled  up 
again,  and  asked  for  six  more  coasts, 
hinting  at  more  candy  to  be  forth¬ 
coming  ;  but  I  found  all  offers  of 
compensation  quite  unnecessary,  as 
the  little  fellows  were  as  enraptured 
as  I  at  the  performance,  and  each 
begged  me  pathetically  to  try  his 
sled.  But  I  held  to  my  first  choice ; 
and  though  on  the  third  coast  I  upset 
and  rolled  in  the  snow,  I  persevered 
till  I  found  my  hour  was  almost  up, 
and  then  abandoned  my  sled  to  its 
owner.” 

Dr.  James  seemed  much  entertain¬ 
ed  by  this  description,  and  Margaret 
added, 

“  But  for  the  credit  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  especially  of  boy  nature, 
which  I  have  always  considered  to 
be  remorseless  to  the  last  degree,  I 
must  tell  you  that  when  I  fell  off  my 
sled  into  the  snow  the  boys  did  not 
laugh  at  and  deride  me,  but  came 
running  down  the  hill  to  see  if  I  were 
hurt — a  circumstance  which  pleased 
me  very  much.” 

The  drive  back  to  Shellbeach  seem¬ 
ed  all  too  short  for  Margaret;  she 
was  left,  as  before,  on  the  doorstep 
with  her  several  bundles;  but  this 
time  she  entered  as  a  member  of  the 
family,  glowing  with  the  exercise  and 
almost  as  noisy  as  Jimmy,  who  came 
barking  and  leaping  to  welcome  his 
mistress.  She  gave  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  her  drive  to  her  aunt,  ending 
with  the  exclamation,  “  And  Dr. 


James  both  smiled  and  laughed!  1 
feel  that  I  have  achieved  a  triumph !” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ANOTHER  LETTER. 

The  following  is  a  letter  which  Dr 
James  wrote  to  his  friend  Philip: 

'  “  You  ask  me  to  tell  you  about  Jessie’s 
friend,  who  has  come  to  stay  with  my  old 
crony,  Miss  Spelman,  and  I  see  that  you  are 
curious  to  know  my  sentiments  regarding 
her.  I  also  suspect,  from  the  tone  of  your 
remarks,  that  you  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  for  a  poor  doctor  like  me,  etc., 
etc.  That  this  coincides  with  Miss  Selina’s 
course  of  reasoning  on  this  matter,  I  am 
pretty  certain  ;  for  before  Miss  Lester  came 
she  was  continually  praising  her  to  me,  and 
now  I  can  see  that  every  opportunity  is 
improved  to  bring  us  together.  W ould  you 
believe  it,  Philip  ? — when  the  young  lady  ar¬ 
rived,  Miss  Spelman  manoeuvred  so  as  to 
give  me  a  tele-h-tele  drive  with  her  from  the 
station  to  the  house  !  She  was  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  her  plans,  as  there  were  both  a  maid 
and  a  dog  to  be  packed  into  my  chaise  be¬ 
sides  Miss  Lester.  But  what  seems  so 
plain  to  other  people’s  eyes,  I  cannot  say 
is  so  to  mine.  You  want  a  description  of 
her,  and  add  a  hope  that  I  have  found  the 
ideal  of  our  college  days.  I  laugh  as  I  re¬ 
call  that  ideal,  and  think  of  the  reality  be¬ 
fore  my  mind’s  eye.  Picture  to  yourself, 
then,  a  tall  young  woman — live  feet  eight 
inches,  I  should  say — large  in  proportion, 
and  a  decided  brunette.  She  is  called  hand¬ 
some,  as  you  know,  but  I  do  not  agree  to 
this  ;  though  if  the  adjective  were  showy s 
I  should  have  no  objection  to  make.  Her 
style  is  rather  loud,  or,  as  she  herself  says, 
‘ prononce. ’  She  has  a  pair  of  very  brown, 
inquisitive  eyes,  which  see,  I  am  sure, 
much  more  than  they  have  any  right  to  see. 
She  has  a  good  deal  of  color,  but  not  the 
changing  blush  we  used  to  talk  of.  Her 
dress  ?  Of  course  I  cannot  give  you  a  cor¬ 
rect  description  of  that ;  but  the  first  time  I 
saw  her  in  the  house,  she  wore  very  deep 
purple  with  ornaments  of  gold,  a  gold  band 
on  her  hair,  and  long,  barbarous  eardrops. 
The  next  time,  in  the  morning,  she  was 
dressed  (I  am  not  joking)  in  bright  scarlet, 
worked  all  over  with  black  ;  and  she  went 
to  drive  with  me  in  a  round  fur  cap  that 
would  have  been  appropriate  t.o  a  young 
swell  in  New  York,  but  hardly  to  a  lady. 
But  all  these  objections  are,  after  ail,  minor, 
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when  I  come  to  the  great  one  ;  my  dear  fel¬ 
low,  she  is  an  heiress  !  Now,  you  know 
very  well  my  mind  on  this  subject ;  and  I 
know  you  will  think  of  my  favorite  verse, 

‘  Where  I  want  of  riches  find, 

Think  what  with  them  I  would  do, 

That  without  them  dare  to  woo.’ 

“  But  in  this  case  I  feel  sure  that  I  should 
not  be  a  disinterested  lover.  1  could  never 
torget  her  money.  By  the  way,  I  suspect 
that  she  did  not  intend  me  to  know  she  was 
wealthy  ;  Jessie’s  note  gave  the  impression 
that  she  had,  as  I  wished,  enough  to  secure 
Iter  own  comfort ;  but  Miss  Spelman  took 
care  to  let  me  understand  how  very  well  her 
niece  was  provided  with  *  earthly  goods.’ 

“  I  see  I  am  allowing  myself  to  find  fault 
with  Miss  Lester  and  criticise  her,  a  thin" 
I  have  resolved  I  will  not  do.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  suppress  a  good  deal  more  of  disap¬ 
proval  I  was  going  to  write,  and  see  what  I 
can  tell  you  in  her  praise.  In  the  first 
place,  I  think  she  is  good-tempered ;  I  have 
seen  her  thoughtful  of  her  maid,  and  good- 
natured  when  she  was  both  cold  and  hun¬ 
gry.  She  is  entertaining,  intelligent,  and 
companionable.  I  enjoyed  her  society  when 
I  drove  her  over  to  Sealing,  and  she  is 
wonderfully  fresh  and  simple  in  her  tastes 
for  a  blase  New  Yorker,  surfeited  with 
gayeties  as  she  has  been.  She  is  a  good 
musician,  though  she  does  not  sing.  Her 
hands  are  her  best  feature  :  large  and  shape¬ 
ly  and  well  kept  ;  they  are  also  warm, 
smooth,  and  womanly. 

“  Where  is  my  dream,  Philip  ?  Would  not 
your  gentle  Jessie  more  nearly  fulfil  it  ? 
You  will  say  that  dreams  ‘go  by  contraries 
true  perhaps  of  those  we  frame  at  night,  un¬ 
consciously  ;  but  does  that  wise  maxim  hold 
good  of  day-dreams  and  castles  in  the  air 
also?  Now,  you  have  chosen  well  and  wise¬ 
ly  for  yourself,  and  my  best  wish  is  that  you 
and  your  loving  helpmate  may  live  to  enjoy 
all  the  bliss  you  hope  for  ;  but  I  must  wait 
until  my  wife  manifests  herself,  as  I  am 
sure  she  will,  unmistakably,  and  for  that  I 
am  content  to  wait  until  I  am  an  old  man.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  letter 
that  Dr.  James  had  not  disclosed, 
even  to  his  old  friend,  the  secret  of 
Margaret’s  visit  to  Shellbeach;  nei¬ 
ther  was  Jessie  more  communicative 
on  the  subject;  for  they  were  both 
rather  ashamed  of  the  affair.  Marga¬ 
ret  herself,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  not 
free  from  a  like  embarrassment ;  there 
was  something  manly  and  unassum¬ 


ing  about  the  doctor,  a  freedom  from 
all  pretension  and  assertion,  that 
made  her  feel,  when  with  him,  quiet 
and  almost  diffident.  This,  however, 
she  did  not  acknowledge  to  herself; 
and  her  high  spirits  determined  her 
to  carry  out  her  plan,  and  brave  ail 
the  obstacles  which  her  appreciation 
of  the  circumstances  suggested  to  her. 
From  one  point  of  view,  her  coming 
was  a  success;  Miss  Spelman  was 
charmed  with  her,  and  spoke  of  her 
remaining  indefinitely.  Site  made 
much  of  and  petted  her  in  a  way 
Margaret  was  not  accustomed  to,  and 
which  was  very  pleasant  to  her.  She 
could  almost  imagine,  now,  what  it 
would  be  to  have  a  mother’s  love 
and  care  during  these  years  of 
her  youthful  womanhood.  True,  her 
aunt  was  no  support,  and  her  advice 
was  not  always  wise ;  but  Margaret 
was  both  by  nature  and  habit  self- 
reliant,  and  the  person  was  not  come, 
she  thought,  to  whom  she  could 
abandon  the  reins  of  government,  and 
in  whose  favor  she  might  abdicate. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

FROM  THE  LABORING  CLASSES 

After  a  week  had  passed  in  her 
aunt’s  well-ordered  household,  Mar¬ 
garet  received  a  few  ceremonious 
calls  from  the  ladies  of  Shellbeach 
and  Sealing,  which,  in  the  course  of 
another  week,  she  returned  with  due 
formality  with  her  aunt.  The  visit¬ 
ing  acquaintance  of  Miss  Spelman 
at  Shellbeach  consisted  of  a  few 
elderly  ladies,  of  whom  Margaret  saw 
but  little  during  her  visit,  though  they 
were  kind  and  cordial,  and  always 
gave  her  a  pleasant  welcome  to  their 
houses. 

There  was  one  caller,  however, 
of  whom  Margaret  Avas  destined  to 
see  a  good  deal,  and  who  deserves  a 
more  particular  description.  She  was 
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a  lady  who  might  have  been  between 
forty  and  fifty,  who  came  walking 
into  the  house  without  ringing,  one 
windy  evening,  in  rubber  boots,  with 
which  she  had  been  making  herself  a 
path  in  the  newly  fallen  snow.  She  was 
tall  and  thin,  with  heavy  eyebrows, 
and  rather  masculine  bearing  and 
manners,  but  a  very  genial  smile 
beamed  on  her  lips  and  in  her  eyes. 
Her  voice  was  loud  but  cheerful,  and 
she  gave  Margaret  a  warm  squeeze 
of  the  hand  and  a  good,  steady  look 
in  the  eye,  that  seemed  to  show  she 
was  disposed  for  friendliness. 

“  Well  now,  Martha,”  said  Miss 
Spelman,  helping  her  guest  off  with 
hood  and  cloak,  and  wheeling  up  a 
comfortable?  chair  for  her  to  the  fire, 
“  where  have  you  been  all  this  long 
time  ?  And'  how  are  you  and  your 
poor  old  father  ?  How  does  the  house 
stand  this  cold  winter,  and  how  are 
you  getting  along  altogether?” 

The  visitor  seated  herself  in  the 
chair,  tucked  up  her  plain  brown 
gown  oyer  her  knees,  and  clasped 
her  rough,  strong-looking  hands, 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  cheery  blaze; 
then  she  answered  rather  slowly, 

“  We  are  very  well  off,  thank 
you,  Miss  Spelman.  Father’s  about 
the  same  as  usual ;  he  misses  the 
garden  now  the  snow  has  come. 
The  house  is  pretty  tight,  and  I  keep 
the  fires  going  with  Norah’s  help. 
You  know  Dr.  James  got  Norah  for 
us,  and  a  more  willing,  good-natured 
creature  I  never  wish  to  see.  She 
really  seems  to  have  brought  sunshine 
into  the  house,  and  says,  ‘  May  the 
queen  of  heaven  send  you  good 
health,  sir!’  and,  ‘May  the  blessed 
saints  look  out  for  you,  Miss  Mar¬ 
tha!’  quite  in  the  old-country  fash¬ 
ion.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  Irish  help,” 
said  Miss  Spelman;  “  I  never  can  get 
along  with  them.  I  haven’t  had  one 
these  ten  years,  since  my  poor  old 


Bridget  died;  and  then  they’re  al¬ 
ways  so  set  about  getting  to  church, 
and  dreadfully  put  out  if  they  are 
prevented  now  and  then.” 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?  Well,  Norah 
s&ys  to  me,  ‘  I  dearly  love  to  go  to 
holy  Mass,  and  to  pay  my  respects 
on  the  saints’  days;  but  the  priest 
tfells  me  to  mind  my  duty  in  the 
house  first,  and  I  wouldn’t  feel  easy 
to  go  and  leave  that  poor  lamb  (one 
of  her  names  for  my  father)  with 
none  to  look  after  his  dinner.’  ” 

“  Well,  long  may  she  prove  a  trea¬ 
sure,  that’s  all,”  and  the  old  lady 
shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

“  You’ve  come  to  a  pretty  place, 
Miss  Lester,”  said  Martha  Burney  ; 
“  it’s  pretty  enough  now,  with  its 
fresh  white  dress  of  snow ;  but'  I  don’t 
know  what  you’ll  say  to  it  when  the 
young  green  comes  out,  and  the 
birds  begin  to  sing.  But  what  do 
you  find  to  do  with  yourself?” 

“  Nothing  very  useful  yet.  I  have 
given  my  attention  principally  to 
coasting ;  I  have  got  a  new  sled,  and 
have  found  some  charming  coasts 
about  here.  I  go  out  before  break¬ 
fast.” 

“  Bless  me !  how  many  ages  is  it, 
I  wonder,  since  I  did  that  ?”  cried 
Miss  Burney.  “  Then  you  do  not  keep 
late  hours  in  the  morning  ?” 

“  I  did  at  first,  through  force  of 
habit;  but  now  I  have  an  alarm-clock, 
and  try  getting  up  at  six,  and  dress¬ 
ing  without  a  fire.” 

“  Very  well,  very  well  indeed,  for 
a  New  Yorker!  Ah!  I  see  you  will 
do  for  the  country.  You  must  never 
go  away,  but  make  up  your  mind  to 
settle  down  here.” 

“  That’s  what  I  mean  to  have  her 
do,”  said  Miss  Spelman ;  “  and  Mar¬ 
garet  said  she  would  consider  the 
subject.” 

Miss  Burney’s  call  lasted  a  full 
hour;  then  she  enveloped  herself  in 
cloak  and  hood,  and  shaking  Alar- 
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gaict  once  more  warmly  by  the  hand 
tGok  her  departure. 

“  Who  is  she,  aunt  ?  I  think  she 
must  be  a  character,  and  mean  to  cul¬ 
tivate  her  acquaintance.” 

“  Yes,  she  has  a  story.  Her  father 
— lamb,  indeed!”  cried  Miss  Spel- 
man,  interrupting  herself ;  “  that 

Norah  had  better  call  him  ‘poor 
wolf;’  to  be  sure  he  is  reaping  the 
fruits  of  his  misdeeds,  but  he  has 
richly  deserved  his  troubles.  Well, 
he  was  a  swindler ;  that  is  all.  His 
poor  wife  died  of  the  shame  when 
the  biggest  of  his  robberies  came  to 
hght,  and  he  went  steadily  down-hill, 
with  this  brave  daughter  trying  to 
keep  him  straight.  He  spent  one  or 
two  poor  little  legacies  she  had  left 
her,  and  at  last  became  the  broken- 
down,  imbecile  old  man  he  is  now. 
When  he  was  too  feeble  to  prevent 
her,  Martha  took  him  out  of  the 
great  city  where  he  lived,  and  they 
somehow  found  their  way* here;  and 
then  she  went  to  work  and  has  sup¬ 
ported  him  ever  since.  She  teaches 
in  the  public  school  over  in  Sealing ; 
she  is  the  head  lady  teacher  now, 
and  with  that,  and  a  little  she  has 
had  left  her  within  a  few  years,  she 
supports  herself  and  him.” 

“  Is  it  not  a  hard  life  for  her  ?” 

“  Very,  but  she  prefers  obscurity; 
and  that  is  the  best  employment  she 
can  get  here.  She  is  a  fine  woman, 
independent  and  brave,  owing  no 


one  any  thing  and  taking  care  of 
herself.  She  h;  id  a  lover  once,  tney 
say,”  continued  Miss  Selina,  drop¬ 
ping  her  voice ;  “  but  when  it  all  came 
to  light  about  her  father’s  transac¬ 
tions,  of  course  she  released  him.” 

“  And  he  accepted  it  ?” 

“  Why,  certainly  he  did,  dear  Mar¬ 
garet;  no  man  would  wish  to  marry 
a  woman  with  such  a  father.” 

Margaret  drummed  with  her  foot 
on  the  fender,  but  made  no  reply. 

“  I  like  Martha  Burney’s  company, 
and  I  try  to  make  her  come  here 
often ;  but  it  is  hard  to  induce  her  to 
leave  her  father.  She  says  she  has  to 
be  away  from  him  so  much  of  each 
day,  that  it  is  not  right  to  let  him 
pass  any  more  time  alone.” 

“  Well,  I  suppose  she  wrould  not 
object  to  my  going  to  see  her.” 

“  She  would  be  delighted  to  see 
you.  She  has  all  her  evenings,  and 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons. 
She  is  very  fond  of  young  people.” 

The  Sealing  callers  do  not  demand 
a  particular  description.  There  were 
a  few  young  ladies,  none  of  whom 
Margaret  much  liked;  she  thought 
them  assuming  and  silly.  One  of  them 
crowned  her  other  offences  by  reply¬ 
ing  to  a  question  of  Margaret’s  about 
Miss  Burney,  “  Oh !  yes,  very  esti¬ 
mable  person,  I  believe;  I  do  not 
know  her.  Were  you  aware  that 
she  teaches  in  the  public  school  ?” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  LION’S  DEN. 


Dr.  James  invited  Margaret  to 
visit  “  the  shop,”  and  one  day,  after 
returning  a  few  calls  in  Scaling,  she 
stopped,  with  her  aunt,  on  their  way 
home,  at  a  plain  brown  house  in  the 
one  street  of  Shellbeach.  There  were 
two  square  pieces  of  green,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  front  door,  shut  in 
with  a  brown  fence ;  the  small  door 
seemed  quite  covered  up,  for,  besides 
a  large  shining  knocker  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  there  was  above  it  a  brass  plate, 
on  which  was  inscribed  “Dr.  James,” 
in  large  letters.  There  also  appeared 
a  small  bell  on  one  side,  and  an¬ 
other  opposite  labelled  “  night-bell.” 
Which  of  these  advantages  to  im¬ 
prove,  was  at  first  rather  a  puzzle  to 
Margaret ;  but  her  aunt  settled  the 
question  by  giving  a  smart  pull  to 
the  right-hand  bell,  whence  she  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  knocker,  on  which 
she  had  meditated  an  attack,  was 
intended  solely  for  unprofitable  orna¬ 
ment. 

A  tall  and  thin  young  man,  who 
had  the  appearance  of  having  out¬ 
grown  all  his  clothes,  opened  the 
door  with  a  promptness  which  seem¬ 


ed  to  imply  that  he  had  been  lying 
in  wait  for  the  favorable  moment  to 
pounce  upon  them,  and  which  was  a 
little  startling  to  the  ladies.  He  sur¬ 
veyed  them  both  with  interest,  exr 
plained  that  the  doctor  was  not  at 
home,  but  was  expected  in,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  walk  into  the 
parlor  and  wait.  Having  ushered 
them  into  that  apartment,  the  youth 
discreetly  withdrew. 

“My  dear  aunt,  what  a  forlorn 
room  !  And  do  you  see  the  dust  ?” 

Miss  Spelman  shook  her  head  in  a 
mournful  manner,  and  proceeded  to 
establish  herself  on  a  black  horse-hair 
couch,  (having  first  gently  flapped  it 
with  her  handkerchief,)  while  Mar¬ 
garet  walked  about  from  one  thing 
to  another,  commenting  and  criticis¬ 
ing. 

“  This  is  where  he  sits  to  write,  I 
suppose.  And  if  here  isn’t  a  family  of 
three  little  kittens  curled  up  in  his 
arm-chair !  I  hope  he  won’t  mistake 
them  for  a  cushion,  that’s  all !  What 
piles  of  books !  Medicine,  medicine, 
medicine !  Oh !  here  is  something 
of  a  different  kind ;  poetry !  who 
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would  have  imagined  it  ?  Shelley, 
Longfellow,  Tennyson.  How  many 
nice  things !  This  book-case  is  filled 
with  treasures.  The  dust  can’t  get 
in  there,  that’s  a  comfort !  And  this 
is  a  family  portrait,  I  suppose ;  a  lady 
with  one,  two,  three,  six  children. 
How  funny  and  old-fashioned  it  is ! 
Here  are  his  pipe  and  smoking-cap  ; 
oh !  do  see  these  funny  skin  slippers 
and  she  balanced  one  on  each  hand. 
“  How  I  would  like  to  rummage 
here !  Oh !  there  are  sleigh-bells.” 
And  Margaret  established  herself, 
prim  and  proper,  in  one  of  the  hard, 
straight-backed  chairs  just  as  Dr. 
James  entered.  He  gave  them  a 
pleasant  welcome,  and  conducted 
them  at  once  into  “  the  shop.” 

“  It’s  a  good  time  to  look  about 
here,”  he  observed,  “while  John  is 
gone  with  the  mare.  The  shop  is  his 
especial  sanctum,  and  I  think  he  re¬ 
gards  visitors  as  interlopers.” 

There  was  no  dust  to  be  seen  in 
that  room ;  every  thing  was  scrubbed 
and  brushed  till  it  shone,  and  abso¬ 
lute  neatness  reigned. 

“  This  does  not  look  to  me  like  a 
shop,”  said  Margaret. 

“  I  can’t  say  I  deal  in  ‘  slippery- 
ellum,’  ‘  stick-1  icorish,’  and  £  gum- 
arrabac-drops,’  ”  replied  the  doctor ; 
“  if  you  want  the  real  name,  this  is  a 
dispensary  on  a  small  scale.  You 
see,  I  have  no  faith  in  Mr.  Creamer, 
in  Sealing,  further  than  for  simple 
doses.  You  might  buy  essence  of 
peppermint  or  tincture  of  rhubarb  of 
him,  to  great  advantage;  but  as  for 
compounding  pills  and  powders,  I 
prefer  to  attend  to  those  myself. 
Then  it  is  a  convenience  to  some 
of  my  patients,  who  can  make  a 
visit  to  the  doctor  and  obtain  their 
remedies  at  one  and  the  same  time.” 

At  these  words,  Miss  Spelman  gave 
her  niece  a  little  nudge,  as  they  stood 
side  by  side,  and  looked,  as  the  say¬ 
ing  is,  volumes ;  but  Margaret  did 


not  understand,  and  wondered  what 
her  aunt  could  mean. 

“  And  who  is  John  ?”  she  asked. 

“Oh!  John  is  my  factotum;  as 
much  a  part  of  myself  as  the  shop 
is.  You  see  he  stays  here  when  1 
am  away,  and  goes  on  errands;  he 
keeps  every  thing  nice,  and  can  be 
trusted  with  simple  prescriptions ;  in 
return  for  which,  I  impart  to  him  a 
little  medical  knowledge;  so  we  stand 
both  amicably  in  each  other’s  debt, 
which  leads  to  an  excellent  under¬ 
standing  between  us.” 

Again  Margaret  felt  herself  gently 
poked ;  but  being  as  completely  in  the 
dark  as  ever,  she  was  forced  to  wait 
for  an  explanation  till  a  future  time. 
They  admired  all  the  arrangements,  till' 
J ohn’s  return,  when  the  doctor  led  them 
back  into  the  parlor,  where,  the  fire  • 
having  been  stirred  up  and  the  cur¬ 
tains  drawn  so  as  to  admit  the  sun, . 
the  aspect  of  things  was  more  cheer¬ 
ful.  Margaret  once  more  admired 
the  kittens  and  books,  and  accepted 
the  doctor’s  offer  to  lend  from  the 
latter,  by  borrowing  Miss  Procter’s 
poems,  in  blue  and  gold,  which  she 
espied  on  a  high  shelf. 

On  their  drive  homeward,  Margaret 
said, 

“Why  did  you  punch  me,  Aunt 
Selina  ?  Was  I  misbehaving  ?” 

“  No,  indeed !  I  only  wanted  you 
to  notice  what  the  doctor  was  saying. 
What  was  it  ?” 

“  The  first  time  was  when  he  said 
his  patients  could  visit  him  and  get 
their  remedies  at  the  same  time.” 

“Yes,  just  his  benevolence.  Those 
are  his  poor  patients,  you  see,  for 
whom  he  has  setup  that  dispensary ;  he 
gives  them  advice  and  medicine  free.” 

“  But  then  he  must  have  money.” 

“  So  he  has,  a  little;  but  he  uses  up 
every  cent  and  more;  for  he  sends 
some  to  his  mother  and  sister,  and . 
takes  ever  so  much  care  of  the  poor 
for  miles  around.” 
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“  But  he  must  have  fees  from  his 
rich  patients ;  you  told  me  he  was  as 
popular  at  Sealing  as  here.” 

“  Certainly  they  pay  him ;  but  he 
does  not  encourage  a  large  practice 
in  Sealing,  for  there  is  a  very  good 
doctor  living  there,  with  a  wife  and 
family.  So  though  Dr.  James  vj^its 
a  few  patients  in  Sealing,  they  are 
almost  all  people  who  used  to  live 
here,  and  are  now  not  willing  to  give 
him  up.  But  his  fees  could  not  be¬ 
gin  to  enable  him  to  do  all  he  does, 
if  he  had  not  something  of  his  own.” 

“  The  second  time  you  admonish¬ 
ed  me  was  when  he  spoke  of  his 
boy.” 

Miss  Spelman  laughed  contemptu¬ 
ously. 

“It  was  exactly  like  him  to  speak 
as  if  that  matter  was  a  give-and-take 
affair !  The  fact  is,  the  boy’s  mother, 
a  widow,  took  it  into  her  head,  like 
all  mothers,  that  her  son  was  some¬ 
thing  remarkable,  and  ought  to  be 
sent  to  college ;  of  course  without  a 
penny  to  do  it  with.  She  disclosed 
her  mind  to  Dr.  James,  and  the  end 
of  it  was,  that  he  has  taken  him  clean 
off  her  hands,  gives  him  a  nice  little 
salary  for  the  work  he  does  in  the 
dispensary,  and  is  educating  him, 
besides,  to  be  a  first-rate  physician ; 
and  I  suppose  when  the  doctor  goes 
away  from  this  town,  young  Richards 
will  just  step  into  his  place  and  have 
it  all  his  own  way.  I  know  all  this, 
you  see,  because  I  know  the  mother. 
The  doctor  never  breathed  a  word  of 
it,  you  may  be  sure;  but  she  told  me 
-all  about  it.  And  this  is  what  Dr. 
James  calls  a  mutual-benefit  society, 
or  something  of  the  sort.” 

Margaret  laughed;  but  she  was 
not  disposed  to  praise  or  admire  the 
doctor,  chiefly  because  she  was  aware 
that  her  aunt  expected  and  wished 
her  to  do  so.  She  listened  attentive¬ 
ly,  however,  to  this,  and  as  much 
more  information  as  Miss  Spelman 


chose  to  volunteer  about  her  favor¬ 
ite,  now  and  then  putting  in  a 
doubtful  question,  or  slightly  depre¬ 
ciatory  remark,  which  only  elicited 
Yresh  praises ;  until  sometimes  the 
little  lady  would  dimly  perceive  the 
game  her  niece  was  playing,  and  re¬ 
tire  into  silence  and  dignity. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

STUDY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

A  month  had  gone,  Margaret  was 
astonished  to  find  how  quickly.  She 
was  contented  and  happy ;  interested, 
too,  in  her  various  occupations,  and*, 
except  for  missing  Jessie’s  sympathy 
and  companionship,  feeling  no  regret 
for  her  former  life.  Such  a  state  of 
things  would  have  been  impossible, 
had  she  not  been  utterly  wearied 
with  the  whirl  of  gayety  and  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  engagements  which 
seemed  to  her  unavoidable  while  she 
remained  in  New  York.  But  the 
complete  change  was  reviving  to  her, 
and,  as  she  said,  she  had  taken  up 
the  study  of  human  nature,  which 
really  meant  that  she  had  become  in¬ 
terested  in  one  person,  and  that  per¬ 
son  was  Dr.  James.  She  saw  him  a 
good  deal ;  for  he  came  freely  to  Miss 
Spelman’s  house,  he  had  taken  her 
sleigh-riding,  accompanied  her  on  ex¬ 
peditions  in  search  of  coasting  or  skat¬ 
ing,  played  chess  with  her,  and  lent 
her  books. 

Since  that  occasion,  on  their  first 
drive  to  Sealing,  when  “  the  mistress 
of  a  poor  man’s  household”  had 
been  alluded  to,  that  ideal  person 
was  frequently  spoken  of  with  con¬ 
siderable  enjoyment  of  the  joke  by 
both  parties,  and  once  Margaret  had 
asked  him  outright,  what  he  would 
consider  necessary  accomplishments 
in  such  a  person. 

“  I  don’t  know  that  a  poor  doc¬ 
tor’s  wife  would  differ  from  the  wife 
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of  any  other  poor  man,”  he  had  an¬ 
swered  her.  “  I  have  in  my  mind  a 
woman  not  afraid  of  work,  not  re¬ 
quiring  amusement  nor  excitement, 
able  to  do  her  own  work ;  you  see  I 
say  able — not  that  I  would  object  to 
her  having  a  servant,  or  perhaps  two ; 
but  she  should  understand  and  be 
able  to  explain  and  direct  all  the  do¬ 
mestic  arrangements  of  the  house. 
She  should  wait  on  herself;  therefore 
her  dress  should  be  plain  and  simple. 
Especially  should  she  know  how  to 
cook  and  sew,  to  market  well,  and  to 
be  considerate  and  cheerful  to  her  ser¬ 
vants.  Then,  as  concerns  my  profes¬ 
sional  business,  I  should  think  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  simple  medicines 
and  remedies,  and  where  they  are 
kept  in  the  shop,  in  case  of  emergen¬ 
cy,  would  be  useful ;  fortitude  to  bear 
the  sight  of,  and  even  to  suffer,  pain 
and  sickness,  so  as  to  set  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  ;  and,  to  sum  up,  a  cool  head, 
a  steady  hand,  and  presence  of 
mind.” 

When  Dr.  James  had  ended  this 
minute  description,  he  was  struck  by 
the  extent  of  his  requirements;  and 
as  Margaret’s  eye  met  his,  they  both 
laughed  heartily,  and  though  at  the 
time  she  made  no  comment  on  his 
ideal  poor  man’s  wife,  she  often  al¬ 
luded  to  her  virtues  afterward,  before 
other  people,  who,  of  course,  could 
not  understand  what  she  meafit, 
while  the  doctor,  she  was  delighted 
to  see,  was  slightly  embarrassed  and 
at  a  loss  for  a  reply. 

Margaret  had  seen  a  little  of  the 
Sealing  society  at  a  few  tea-parties, 
which  aimed  at  being  so  genteel  that 
they  were  insufferably  stiff  and  drow¬ 
sy.  Margaret  longed  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  wake  up  the  young  men, 
who,  dressed  in  their  best,  with  the 
stiffest  of  collars  and  the  most  surpris¬ 
ing  cravats,  sat  with  folded  hands  and 
feet  placed  close  together,  helplessly, 
just  where  they  happened  to  be  put, 
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without  daring  to  do  more'  than  as¬ 
sent  in  as  few  words  as  possible  to 
the  stream  of  conversation  kept  up 
by  the  ladies,  who  seemed  to  consi¬ 
der  it  the  business  of  the  evening  to 
entertain  them.  She  very  nearly 
proposed  “  blind-man’s  buff”  on  one 
occasion,  but  her  courage  failed  her 
at  the  last  moment;  she  thought  it 
would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking  to 
attempt  to  infuse  life  and  activity  in¬ 
to  such  frozen  figures.  At  last,  one 
young  woman,  named  Mary  Searle, 
gave  a  small  party,  and  had  the  inde¬ 
pendence  to  propose  playing  games  : 
and  when  Margaret  warmly  second¬ 
ed  the  movement,  and  set  the  exam¬ 
ple  by  suggesting  “  fox  and  geese,” 
she  was  astonished  to  behold  every 
body  become  at  once  natural  and 
merry.  The  young  men  were  meta¬ 
morphosed,  forgot  their  feet  and 
hands,  and  performed  wonders  of 
agility.  It  dawned  upon  Margaret 
that  all  this  restraint  must  have  been 
occasioned  wholly  by  her  presence, 
and  she  did  her  best  to  dispel  all 
respect  for  “  city  ways  ”  by  showing 
that  she  could  romp  with  the  mer¬ 
riest.  The  evening  ended  with  a 
Virginia-reel,  and  from  that  time  the 
ice  was  broken,  and  Margaret  saw 
the  people  in  their  pleasantest  light 
— without  affectation,  simple,  kind¬ 
ly,  and  cheerful.  But  of  “society” 
she  saw  little ;  the  Sealing  young  la¬ 
dies  complained  that  she  was  not 
“sociable,”  though  when  they  were 
with  her  they  got  on  very  well ;  she 
said  she  was  “too  busy”  to  visit 
much,  and  so  managed  to  keep  a 
good  deal  to  herself. 

Of  Martha  Burney,  however,  she 
saw  a  godd  deal,  and  before  long 
made  an  arrangement  to  drive  her 
every  morning  to  her  school.  The 
Marchioness  had  come,  and  Marga¬ 
ret  had' hired  a  little  sleigh  for  her 
own  use  and  pleasure. 

“  You  see  I  have  to  get  up  early 
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now,  for  my  drive  with  Miss  Burney,” 
she  explained  to  the  doctor ;  for  she 
was  anxious  that  he  should  not  think 
she  was  trying  to  please  him.  After 
leaving  her  companion,  who  returned 
in  the  afternoon  by  the  cars,  she 
sometimes  stopped  for  her  organ  les^ 
son,  and  sometimes  came  directly 
home,  where  she  practised,  or  shut 
herself  up  to  study  Latin.  This  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  was  a  secret.  The  day 
she  visited  Dr.  James’s  dispensary, 
she  had  noticed  Latin  names  on  his 
jars  and  vials,  and  had  then  and 
there  decided  in  her  own  mind  that 
some  acquaintance  with  Latin  would 
be  indispensable  to  “  a  poor  doctor’s 
wife.”  So  she  had  bought  a  diction¬ 
ary,  grammar,  and  one  or  two  Latin 
books,  and  now  worked  laboriously 
in  private,  every  day,  while  in  the  af¬ 
ternoons  she  walked,  drove,  or  read 
with  her  aunt. 

CHAPTER  X. 

AN  AWAKENING. 

One  Sunday  evening,  Dr.  James 
was  sitting  in  Miss  Spelman’s  plea¬ 
sant  parlor;  she  was  dozing  in  her 
chair  by  the  fire,  and  Margaret  sat  on 
a  little  sofa  near  her.  There  had 
come  a  long  pause,  such  as  very  of¬ 
ten  came  on  Sunday  evenings,  and 
on  this  occasion  the  doctor  had  been 
more  abstracted  and  inattentive  than 
usual.  He  sat  by  the  table  in  an 
arm-chair,  studying  the  fire  with  a 
troubled  face,  and  Margaret  watched 
him  and  wondered  what  was  wrong. 
At  last  he  started  and  said,  as  their 
eyes  met, 

“  Miss  Lester,  pardon  me.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  very  rude ;  I  have  a  good 
deal  on  my  mind,  and  when  you 
stop  speaking,  my  thoughts  go  off 
to  something  I  cannot  forget.” 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then, 
Defore  she  could  answer  him,  went  on. 


“  They  talk  about  a  doctor’s  becom¬ 
ing  callous,  and  indifferent  to  pain 
and  suffering;  I  wish  it  were  more 
true!  Of  course  there  are  certain 
things  which,  when  we  have  seen 
them  borne  well  and  bravely  by 
some,  we  expect  others  to  meet  in 
the  same  way,  and  so  seem  unfeeling 
and  unsympathizing  when  folks  make 
a  great  fuss  about  them. 

“  When,  however,  I  see  people  real¬ 
ly  suffering  and  in  want,  it  makes  me 
sick  at  heart,  and  I  cannot  forget  it. 
There  is  a  family  a  couple  of  miles 
out  of  the  east  end  of  this  town  who 
are  in  great  trouble,  and  I  don’t  see 
what  can  help  them  out  of  it.”  He 
stopped  abruptly  and  stared  at  the 
fire  again. 

“  Dr.  James,  do  you  suppose  I 
am  not  interested  ?  Go  on  quickly, 
and  tell  me  the  rest;  for  perhaps  I 
can  help  these  poor  people.” 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly  and 
continued, 

“The  husband  is  a  shoemaker;  a 
good  fellow,  though  thriftless.  It  is 
the  old  story ;  want  of  work,  a  sick 
wife,  a  large  family,  rent  due,  and  the 
wolf  at  the  door.  I  have  been  to 
several  people ;  but  money  seems  very 
scarce  just  now,  and  more  is  needed 
than  I  can  raise  for  them.  My  own 
funds  are  very  low,  and  some  kind 
people  suggest  the  poor-house  at 
Sealing  for  them;  but  that  would 
break  their  spirit ;  so  I  can’t  bear  to 
think  of  it.” 

“Why,  Dr.  James!  of  course  I 
can  help  them.  Why  did  you  not 
come  to  me  before  ?  Cannot  we  go 
to-night  and  pay  the  rent,  and  take 
them  what  they  need  ?” 

“ To-morrow  will  do  for  them;  if 
you  like,  however,  I  can  take  the 
rent  to  Mr.  Brown  to-night.  Perhaps 
you  will  sleep  better  for  it ;  I  know  I 
shall.  To-morrow  you  can  drive 
there,  and  do  what  you  think  best 
for  them.” 
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Margaret’s  sympathy  seemed  very 
consoling  to  the  doctor,  and  he  talk¬ 
ed  to  her  freely  of  the  state  of  the 
poor  people  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  said  he  had  to  see  so 
much  misery  he  could  not  possibly  re- 
ieve,  that  it  was  a  constant  weight 
on  his  mind;  it  haunted  him  like  a 
ghost ;  and  even  when  warm  and 
comfortable  himself,  he  could  not  for¬ 
get  those  wants  which  he  so  desired 
to  relieve  but  could  not.  Then  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  rendered 
him  but  little  assistance;  for  they 
either  did  not  realize,  or  else  were  in¬ 
different  to  the  destitution  of  their 
neighbors. 

Dr.  James  had  never  before  open¬ 
ed  his  mind  to  Margaret  as  he  did 
that  evening.  He  spoke  of  his  in¬ 
tense  sympathy  with  the  poor,  simply 
and  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  every 
word  conveyed  to  her  a  reproach, 
for  it  made  her  conscious  of  her  own 
selfishness  and  hardness  of  heart. 
Though  she  had  always  given  freely, 
when  asked,  to  fairs  and  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  to  charity  collectors,  she 
had  done  so,  as  she  now  saw,  out 
of  her  abundance,  and  with  a  cold 
heart.  How  much  thought  had  she 
ever  given  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  ?  What  had  she  ever  done  to 
relieve  them  ?  Yet  here  was  a  man 
whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  help¬ 
ing  and  healing  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  who  reproached  himself  for  en¬ 
joying  the  simplest  comforts  so  long 
as  others  wrere  without  them.  A 
whole  mine  of  new  thoughts  seemed 
opened  in  her  mind;  she  longed  to 
be  alone;  and  when  Dr.  James  had 
left  her,  after  warmly  grasping  the 
hand  that  had  given  him  the  rent  for 
his  poor  family,  she  said  good-night 
to  her  aunt  as  early  as  possible,  and 
going  to  her  own  room,  she  thought 
long  and  regretfully  of  the  past,  and 
formed  a  firm  resolution  to  live  more 
nobly  for  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

UNEXPECTED  ADVICE. 

The  next  morning,  after  driving 
Martha  Burney  to  Sealing  as  usual, 
Margaret  filled  her  sleigh  with  good 
things  at  the  grocery  and  provision 
stores  and  then  made  her  way,  by 
the  directions  Dr.  James  had  given 
her,  to  the  house  of  John  McNally, 
the  poor  man  of  whom  he  had  spo¬ 
ken.  She  found  the  distress  quite  as 
great  as  she  had  expected,  and  would 
not  have  known  what  to  do  first,  had 
she  not  found  there  a  woman  from 
the  neighborhood  who  was  endea¬ 
voring  to  assist  the  sick  wife.  This 
woman  at  once  made  gruel  and  tea, 
and  put  away  the  provisions  in  their 
proper  places,  while  Margaret  col¬ 
lected  around  her  the  children,  who 
were  half  starving,  and  distributed 
among  them  a  plentiful  supply  of 
bread  and  butter,  to  which  she  after¬ 
ward  added  a  dessert  of  oranges  and 
candy. 

Poor  John  looked  on  as  though  it 
were  all  a  dream,  and  watched  Mar¬ 
garet’s  every  movement  as  he  would 
those  of  a  good  fairy,  till,  she  turn¬ 
ing  to  him,  said  kindly, 

“  Will  you  not  sit  down  and  have 
some  breakfast  ?  Perhaps  this  friend 
of  yours  will  cook  some  steak  for 
you.” 

Then  he  mechanically  sat  down  on 
a  chair  near  the  table,  and  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  strove  to 
hide  tears  of  joy  that  trickled  down 
his  cheeks.  Margaret  went  into  the 
chamber  and  sat  by  the  wife,  who  was 
sitting  up  in  bed  drinking  her  gruel, 
while  Susan,  the  friend,  went  to  cook 
the  steak,  the  savory  smell  of  which 
soon  filled  the  little  house.  Marga¬ 
ret  left  them  with  a  promise  to  return 
the  next  day;  but  before  she  went, 
she  put  into  John’s  hand  a  twenty- 
dollar  bill,  bidding  him  get  every 
thing  that  his  wife  and  family  needed. 
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What  a  happy  day  that  was  for 
Margaret!  She  felt  so  light-hearted 
and  joyous  that  she  could  hardly  at¬ 
tend  to  her  usual  duties ;  but  she  en¬ 
deavored  to  study  and  practise  the 
regular  number  of  hours,  saying  to 
herself,  “  If  I  am  going  to  do  good 
every  day,  I  must  not  let  it  interfere 
with  every  thing  else.”  In  the  after¬ 
noon  she  would  not  go  out ;  she  was 
sure  the  doctor  would  come,  and  she 
could  not  afford  to  miss  his  call.  So 
Miss  Selina  took  one  of  her  friends 
to  drive,  and  Margaret  sat  at  home 
waiting.  Tea-time  came  and  her 
aunt  returned,  and  still  the  visitor 
she  expected  had  not  appeared;  at 
length,  as  they  left  the  table,  sleigh- 
bells  were  heard,  and  the  doctor 
opened  the  hall  door. 

“There  is  a  lovely  moon,  Miss 
Lester;  can  you  not  wrap  yourself 
up  and  take  a  short  drive  with  me  ?” 

She  hastened  to  get  her  hood, 
muff,  and  shawl,  and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  was  flying  over  the  frozen 
ground,  in  and  out  of  the  white 
moonlight  and  the  dark  shadows,  the 
sleigh-bells  ringing  gayly,  and  her 
own  heart  beating  fast  with  joy. 

Dr.  James  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“You  can’t  think  what  a  pleasure 
it  has  been  to  me  all  day,  to  think  of 
those  poor  people  relieved  from  their 
trouble  and  wretchedness ;  I  am  sure 
it  has  been  a  happiness  to  you  also. 
The  poor  things  consider  your  help 
as  a  direct  interposition  of  provi¬ 
dence,  and  I  must  say  they  seem  full 
of  gratitude  rather  to  God  than  to 
you.  They  appear  to  consider  you 
as  merely  a  secondary  cause  of  their 
relief.” 

“That  is  right  enough,  Dr.  James; 

I  owe  a  great  deal  more  to  them 
than  they  to  me ;  I  was  never  so  hap¬ 
py  before  in  my  life.” 

“  I  can  well  believe  it.  But  I  must 
tell  you  something,  Miss  Lester,  that 
may  diminish  your  satisfaction  a  little ; 


which  I  would  not  mention,  however 
if  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  useful 
in  the  future.  What  you  did  for  the 
family  was,  in  the  main,  excellent , 
but  you  remember  I  told  you  Mc¬ 
Nally  was  thriftless  !  Well,  the  smn 
of  money  you  put  into  his  hands 
was  too  large ;  when  he  went  to 
Sealing  for  medicine  and  things  for 
his  wife,  some  idle  fellows  got  hold 
of  him,  and  the  consequence  was, 
I  found  him  reeling  about  the  street 
this  afternoon,  with  a  small  bottle  of 
medicine  in  his  pocket,  and  all  his 
money  gone.  I  took  him  home,  and 
administered  the  medicine  to  his  wife 
myself ;  it  was  useless  to  speak  to 
him  then,  but  to-morrow  I  am  going 
there  to  talk  to  him  as  he  deserves, 
for  he  has  not  been  drunk  before  for 
months.” 

“  Why,  I  have  done  more  harm 
than  good.” 

“  Not  so  bad  as  that,  I  am  sure ; 
you  were  injudicious,  and  a  great  deal 
too  lavish  in  your  bounty.” 

“  Dr.  James,  it  seemed  to  me  very 
little  to  leave,  when  so  much  was 
needed  ;  I  quite  congratulated  myself 
on  my  prudence.” 

“It  was  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
a  poor  man  to  have  in  his  pocket. 
In  almost  all  such  cases  the  wife  is 
the  one  to  intrust  with  the  money ; 
she  knows  for  what  it  is  most  needed, 
and  makes  it  go  as  far  as  it  can ;  but 
the  best  way  of  all,  I  think,  is  to  find 
out,  by  interesting  yourself,  what  are 
the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  supply 
them  by  your  personal  care.  When 
you  have  time,  you  might  go  and 
talk  with  Rose — that  is  the  wife — 
and,  if  you  like,  give  her  what  she 
needs.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  told  me  this,  Dr. 
James ;  it  will  teach  me  to  be  wiser 
next  time.  You  see  I  am  wholly  in¬ 
experienced,  for  I  never  did  any  thing 
of  the  kind  before  in  my  life.  Now  I 
am  determined  to  try  again.  Can’t 
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you  tell  me  of  another  case  of  distress 
among  your  patients  ?” 

“  Not  at  present,  I  believe,  though, 
for  that  matter,  I  believe  there  is  no 
want  of  poor  people  at  any  .time. 
Miss  'Lester,  excuse  my  asking  you; 
do  you  want  to  do  good  systemati¬ 
cally,  and  practically,  and  persever- 
ingly,  or  is  this  only  a  passing  enthu¬ 
siasm,  which  will  vanish  when  the 
novelty  ceases  ?” 

“  Dr.  James,  if  I  do  good  perse- 
veringly,  as  you  say,  I  suppose  the 
excitement  will  wear  off,  and  it  will 
become  a  very  matter-of-fact,  unro¬ 
mantic  business,  perhaps  even  tedious 
and  inconvenient;  still,  I  have  thought 
about  it  all  to-day,  and  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  help  as  many  people 
as  I  can.  So  long  as  I  remain  here, 
it  shall  be  one  of  my  occupations.” 

“  Very  well,  then ;  and  for  the  di¬ 
rection  of  practical,  systematic  good 
works,  I  advise  you  to  go  to  the 
Catholic  priest.” 

“  What !  to  that  fat  man  with  the 
red  face,  who  laughs  so  loud  ?” 

“  Ah  Miss  Lester !  if  you  had  a 
little  more  medical  knowledge,  you 
would  be  aware  that  natural  tempera¬ 
ment  is  in  itself  enough  to  account 
for  the  corpulence  of  some  people,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  sedentary  life  a 
priest  generally  leads;  and  in  finding 
fault  with  that  laugh,  you  touch  on 
a  tender  point ;  for  it  is,  in  my  eyes, 
one  of  Father  Barry’s  shining  vir¬ 
tues.  It  is  the  ‘being  jolly’  under 
all  circumstances,  and  in  spite  of 
every  thing  adverse  and  difficult, 
which  makes  this  obscure  country 
priest  a  great  man.  Think  of  his  life ! 
What  can  be  more  laborious,  more 
self-sacrificing,  more  ill-paid,  thankless 
and  disheartening  ?  And  look  at  his 
face  !  My  dear  Miss  Lester,  he  is  an 
educated  man,  and  yet  his  intercourse 
is  entirely  with  the  rude  and  ignorant 
poor  of  this  most  bigoted  of  places. 
He  is  cut  off  from  all  those  who  pro¬ 
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fess  to  be  people  of  education  here, 
and  who  look  down  on  him  with  con 
tempt  and  suspicion,  because  they 
cannot  even  conceive  what  a  life  of 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  means. 
What  could  have  induced  him  to 
choose  such  a  life,  liable  to  be  con¬ 
demned  to  such  a  place  and  such  a 
people,  I  do  not  understand.” 

“Think  of  your  own  life,  Dr. 
James.” 

“  Ay,  there  it  is ;  I  often  think  of 
the  two  lives,  and  naturally  compare 
them.  Now,  see  the  difference :  I 
choose  this  place  for  myself,  and  shall 
stay  here  as  long  or  as  short  a  time 
as  I  see  fit ;  he,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
placed  here  by  his  bishop,  for  a  year 
or  for  his  lifetime,  he  knows  not 
which.  Then,  I  work  among  these 
people  because  it  makes  me  content¬ 
ed,  and  because  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
misery  and  not  relieve  it.  But  he, 
strange  to  say,  is  not  moved  by  a 
spirit  of  active  benevolence  only,  or 
even  chiefly,  so  far  as  I  can  judge; 
for  he  believes  human  suffering  to  be 
the  penalty  of  sin;  a  penalty  which 
must  be  paid — therefore,  better  paid 
in  this  life  than  in  the  life  to  come ; 
and  when  I  say  to  him,  ‘Then  why 
do  you  do  good  to  every  one  within 
your  reach?’  he  answers,  ‘For  the 
love  of  God.’  ” 

“  Strange  !”  Margaret  answered, 
feeling  that  he  expected  her  to  say 
something,  but  with  her  mind  occu¬ 
pied,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  with 
her  companion’s  character  than  with 
that  of  the  priest. 

“  Yes,  you  see  he  is  as  far  remo^  ed 
from  mere  philanthropy  as  he  can 
be,  and  yet  I  know  of  no  life  so  use¬ 
ful  as  his ;  mine  grows  dim  beside  it. 
Then,  again,  when  I  compare  our 
lives,  he  has  none  of  that  self-ap¬ 
proval,  or  rather  self-complacency, 
which  is  the  staff  and  support  of 
mine.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?” 
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“Just  what  I  say.  Of  course  I 
know  that  my  work  is  a  good  and 
useful  one,  and  that  I  do  it  well.  I 
know,  moreover,  that  there  are  not 
many  men  of  my  age  and  abilities 
who  would  consent  to  live  such  a  life 
as  mine.  Hence  I  feel  at  time$,  a 
self-satisfaction  which  is  to  me  inspi¬ 
ration,  and  strength,  and  refreshment. 
On  the  contrary,  Father  Barry,  though 
his  life  appears  to  me  crowded  with 
good  works,  seems  to  fear  that  if  he 
should  die  now  his  hands  would  be 
found  empty.  His  life  differs  from 
mine  in  its  motive  :  he  acts  from  reli¬ 
gious  principle,  while  I  help  the  poor 
only  because  it  makes  me  wretched 
to  see  suffering  without  trying  to 
relieve  it.  You  see  I  talk  to  him 
freely ;  I  meet  him  a  good  deal 
among  my  patients,  and  we  have 
done  some  good  turns  for  each  other. 
I  go  to  see  him,  and  when  he  is  not 
busy,  often  sit  with  him  of  an  even¬ 
ing;  and  he  is  the  best  company 
I  know.  But  I  have  been  so  en¬ 
grossed  by  my  own  reflections  that  I 
forgot  I  was  giving  you  advice;  by 
all  means  if  you  want  to  bestow  re¬ 
lief  where  it  is  most  needed,  ask'  his 
assistance. 

“  Why  not  the  minister  here,  or  at 
Sealing  ?” 

“  Dr.  Thorndike  here  is,  as  you 
know,  an  old  man,  too  old  and  infirm 
to  visit  much ;  he  could  not  help  you  ; 
and  Mr.  Sparks,  at  Sealing,  has  a 
large  family,  a  wife  who  is  always 
delicate,  and  a  small  salary.  Poor 
fellow !  he  means  to  do  his  duty ;  but 
his  only  servant  is  a  little  girl,  and 
after  a  wakeful  night,  walking  up  and 
down  with  the  baby,  he  has  to  see  to 
the  furnace  fire,  split  the  wood,  and 
do  *'  chores  ’  generally.  Then  he  has 
his  sermons  to  write,  his  parishioners 
to  visit,  and  little  tea-drinkings  to 
grace  with  his  presence;  of  all  of 
which  duties  I  admit  he  acquits  him¬ 
self  irreproachably.  He  is,  in  fact, 


quite  a  model  parson,  and  so,  I  assure 
you,  he  is  conbidered  at  Sealing ;  but, 
as  you  may  imagine,  he  has  little  time 
for  miscellaneous  visiting  among  the 
poor.  Indeed,  he  is  only  too  glad  to 
have  Father  Barry  assume  almost  the 
whole  of  that  hard  work,  and  is  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  him  in  private, 
though  he  rails  against  popery  and 
the  priesthood  from  the  pulpit  in  the 
most  popular  manner.  No;  I  don’t 
advise  you  to  be  guided  either  by 
our  Congregationalist  brother  here, 
or  our  Methodist  brother  at  Sealing 
Father  Barry  knows  every  poor  family 
for  twenty  miles  around,  and  he  can 
give  you  as  much  and  more  work  than 
you  can  attend  to.”  By  this  time 
they  were  nearing  home  and  the 
doctor  said, 

“  I  am  glad  you  are  not  discour¬ 
aged  by  this  little  accident,  at  the 
outset  of  your  benevolent  works;  it 
is  brave  of  you,  and  deserves  better 
success  next  time.  You  have  done 
well  for  the  beginning,  and  have  rea¬ 
son  to  feel  happy.  I  will  go  over  to 
McNally’s  to-morrow,  and  frighten 
him  a  little,  and  in  the  afternoon,  or 
the  next  day,  you  can  go  to  see  his 
wife  again.” 

Dr.  James  declined  to  come  in ;  he 
shook  hands  warmly  with  Margaret, 
and  drove  away.  Miss  Spelman  was 
very  curious  to  know  what  had  taken 
place  on  the  drive. 

“  Was  he  agreeable,  my  dear  ?  Did 
he  tell  you  about  himself  ?” 

“  Rather  about  his  friend  the  priest ; 
how  strange  that  he  should  think  so 
much  of  him.” 

Miss  Spelman  shook  her  head,  “  I 
don’t  approve  of  that  intercourse; 
these  priests  are  very  sly,  and  who 
knows  that  he  may  not  be  a  Jesuit  in 
disguise  ?  I  have  warned  the  doctor 
about  it,  but  he  is  very  self-willed. 
Would  you  believe  it,  my  dear  ?  The 
only  place  he  ever  goes  on  Sundays 
is  to  the  Catholic  mass,  either  at  Seal 
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ing  or  here,  where  they  have  it  in  the 
hall  once  a  month ;  on  which  occasion 
Father  Barry  always  dines  with  him. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Dr.  James 
goes  to  the  mass  every  Sunday,  for  he 
often  sleeps  late  on  that  day ;  but  he 
never  goes  to  church  anywhere  else.” 

“  I  don’t  blame  him,”  said  Marga¬ 
ret,  “  for  not  enjoying  Dr.  Thorndike’s 
sermons ;  they  always  put  me  to  sleep ; 
or  Mr.  Sparks’s  either,  for  that  matter, 
they  are  so  intensely  commonplace ! 
I  am  sure  I  could  write  a  great  deal 
better  ones,  without  having  been  to 
college  or  studied  divinity,  either.” 

CHAPTER  XII. 

PROGRESS. 

Margaret  did  not  see  the  doctor 
till  the  next  evening;  she  had  been 
very  busy  all  day,  and  so  had  he ;  but 
as  she  was  playing  cribbage  with 
Miss  Spelman,  after  tea,  he  made  his 
appearance,  and,  declaring  that  he  had 
plenty  of  time,  and  that  they  must 
finish  their  game,  he  sat  down  before 
the  hre  and  waited  till  Miss  Spelman 
triumphantly  announced : 

“A  double  sequence,  eight;  pairs 
royal,  fourteen ;  that  takes  me  out, 
my  dear.” 

“  It  is  a  rubber,  too,”  Margaret  ob¬ 
served,  rising  and  approaching  the 
fire.  “  Now,  Doctor  James,  I  have  some 
business  to  talk  over  with  you,  and 
you  must  come  with  me  into  the  din¬ 
ing-room  ;  or  I  will  put  on  my  cloak, 
and  we  will  go  out  on  the  piazza.” 

“  It  is  moonlight  out  there,”  re¬ 
marked  Miss  Spelman,  “  if  you  only 
dress  warm  enough.” 

“  And  will  the  moon  retire  behind 
a  cloud,  if  I  should  insist  on  catching 
cold,  aunty  ?  But  you  need  not  be 
afraid ;  my  cloak  is  very  warm  ;  I  will 
put  the  hood  over  my  head,  and  we 
will  walk  fast  up  and  down  all  the 
time.  Shall  we  not,  Doctor  James  ?” 


They  proceeded  to  the  piazza,  and 
began  their  promenade,  while  Miss 
Spelman,  taking  qccasion  to  go  into 
the  dining-room,  stood  there  in  the 
dark,  smiling  as  she  watched  their 
figures  pass  back  and  forth  before  the 
window.  “  It  is  all  going  just  right, 
she  thought;  “how  much  they  al¬ 
ways  have  to  say  to  each  other !” 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  they  had 
stepped  out  of  the  window,  Margaret 
began,  “  Well,  Doctor  James,  where 
do  you  suppose  I  have  been  to¬ 
day  ?” 

“  To  the  McNallys’,  this  afternoon, 
I  suppose.” 

“Very  wisely  guessed;  but  where 
have  I  been  this  morning  ?” 

“  Really,  Miss  Lester,  you  tax  my 
curiosity  too  far;  I  am  not  good  at 
guessing.” 

“  I  have  been  to  see  Father  Barry.” 

“  Really !”  he  exclaimed,  now  sur¬ 
prised  indeed,  for  he  had  not  imagin¬ 
ed  she  would  act  so  promptly  on 
their  talk  of  the  previous  evening. 
He  did  not  yet  understand  the  ener¬ 
gy  of  her  character,  her  activity  and 
earnestness,  which  made  a  resolve 
and  its  fulfilment  almost  simultane¬ 
ous. 

“  Why  are  you  surprised  ?  Listen, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  had 
such  a  remarkable  adventure!  You 
see  Miss  Burney  and  I  drove  to  Seal¬ 
ing  this  morning,  as  usual.  I  did  not 
tell  her  a  word  of  what  I  was  going 
to  do ;  I  only  worked  on  her  sensi¬ 
bilities  a  little  about  the  McNallys; 
not  that  I  wanted  her  to  do  any  thing 
for  them,  but  merely  because  I  felt  like 
harrowing  somebody’s  feelings.  Af¬ 
ter  I  had  left  her,  I  took  my  lesson, 
shopped  a  little,  paid  a  visit  to  those 
silly  Gleeson  girls — putting  oft  the 
evil  day,  you  see — and  ther.  went 
straight  to  Father  Barry’s  house.  As 
I  approached,  I  saw  a  woman  coming 
out  of  the  gate,  holding  in  her  hand 
two  plates — one  turned  upside  down 
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— evidently  containing  something 
good.  She  was  talking  to  herself  and 
saying,  4  O  God  bless  him !  God 
bless  him !  ’  and  did  not  seem  to  see 
me  or  any  thing  else.  My  curiosity 
was  roused,  and  I  stopped  her  by  ask¬ 
ing,  4  God  bless  whom  ?  And  whftt 
have  you  got  in  those  plates  ?  ’  She 
stared  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then 
exclaimed,  4  Oh !  but  he  is  a  darling 
man !  ’  4  God  bless  and  reward  him !  ’ 
and  so  on.  At  last  I  extorted  from 
her  that  his  reverence  had  given  her 
4  a  bit  of  lovely  steak,  *  for  her  sick 
daughter  at  home.  I  was  interested, 
and  hurried  past  her,  up  the  steps,  where 
I  found  the  door  ajar,  left  so  probably 
by  the  woman,  in  coming  out.  I  was 
a  little  curious,  I  acknowledge,  and 
hence  did  not  stop  to  ring.  After 
entering,  I  paused  to  consider  what  I 
should  do  next.  There  were  two 
closed  doors  on  one  side  of  the  entry, 
and  one  half  open,  on  the  other. 
I  approached  the  one  that  was.  partly 
open,  and  stood  on  the  threshold  of — 
what  do  you  suppose  ?  actually  the 
dining-room,  with  Father  Barry  seat¬ 
ed  at  the  table,  eating  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  with  a  dish  of  potatoes  on  the 
table,  and  before  him  a  saucer  con¬ 
taining  two  boiled  eggs.  I  under¬ 
stood  how  things  were,  at  a  glance ; 
he  had  sent  his  own  dinner  away  with 
that  woman,  and  was  dining  on  eggs 
instead.  Why  are  you  laughing  ?” 
Margaret  exclaimed,  suddenly  break¬ 
ing  off. 

44The  whole  thing  is  so  amusing, 
and  I  would  say  so  characteristic. 
Your  stopping  the  woman,  entering 
the  house  as  if  it  belonged  to  you, 
seeing  all  that  poor  Father  Barry  was 
eating  for  his  dinner,  and  then  making 
so  complete  a  story  out  of  the  whole 
affair.  Forgive  me  for  laughing;  you 
can’t  think  how  interested  I  am.  Will 
you  not  go  on  ?” 

Margaret,  who  had  been  perfectly 
serious  herself,  after  a  moment’s  pause 


continued,  44 1  was  taken  aback,  you 
may  be  sure,  and  begged  pardon  in 
a  very  confused  manner;  but  Father 
Barry  rose,  and,  with  the  utmost  polite¬ 
ness,  asked  me  if  there  was  any  thing 
he  could  offer  me.  I  thought  to 
myself  that  there  was  not  much  left 
to  offer  any  one.  So  I  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  wait  till  he  had  finished, 
and  he  showed  me  into  a  sort  of  par¬ 
lor,  where  something,  which  must 
have  been  a  confessional,  made  part 
of  the  furniture;  and  there  I  sat 
and  stared  at  large  maps  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  and  of  Ireland,  and  pictures  of 
a  pope  and  of  the  Virgin,  for  about 
ten  minutes,  when  he  came  and 
asked  me  to  excuse  him  for  keep¬ 
ing  me  waiting.  He  knew  me  before 
I  told  him  my  name,  and  seemed 
surprised  when  I  explained  what  I 
had  come  for.  He  said  he  wished  he 
could  give  me  Sunday-school  work 
to  do,  but  as  I  was  not  a  Catho¬ 
lic,  that  was  impossible.  However, 
there  was  quite  enough  of  other 
work  to  be  done.  He  was  very  kind, 
and  we  soon  came  to  a  good  under¬ 
standing.  The  first  family  he  spoke 
of  were  the  McNallys,  and  he  pro¬ 
posed — only  think  how  sensible  ! — • 
that  I  should  give  John  some  work 
to  do.  He  said  shoes  were  very 
much  needed  among  his  Sunday- 
school  children,  this  winter;  so  he 
proposed  that  I  should  order  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pairs,  of  different  sizes,  and 
bring  them  by  instalments,  for  him  to 
distribute  among  his  children.  Alto¬ 
gether,  I  was  very  glad  I  went,  and  I 
see  that  his  advice  will  be  most  useful. 
I  am  going  again  on  Friday.” 

44 1  am  sure  you  have  been  quite 
successful.  Still,  don’t  undertake 
more  than  you  can  perform.” 

“No.  Father  Barry  said  the  same; 
I  will  take  care  not  to  overdo  things 
in  the  beginning,  because  I  mean  to 
keep  it  up.” 

44 1  -found  John  McNally,”  said 
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the  doctor,  “  quite  overcome  by- 
shame  and  remorse ;  he  was  sure  the 
lady  would  never  trust  him  again.  I 
told  him  he  did  not  deserve  that  she 
should.  I  was  very  harsh  at  first, 
and  only  allowed  myself  to  be  soft¬ 
ened  by  degrees.  At  last  I  told  him 
that  his  rent  was  paid,  and  that  I 
would  try  to  get  him  work.” 

“  And  I  found  Rose  sitting  up,  this 
afternoon,”  said  Margaret.  “  She 
would  like  to  do  a  little  plain  sewing 
when  she  is  better,  and  I  said  I 
would  get  her  some.  She  says  they 
could  get  along  very  well,  if  John 
could  only  have  steady  work  to  do ; 
but  it  is  so  much  easier  to  buy  shoes 
in  Sealing,  that  people  forget  him. 
Now,  Dr.  James,  I  have  a  plan  of 
moving  them  to  Sealing,  and  getting 
a  little  shoe-shop  for  John,  and  then 
they  would  be  sure  to  prosper,  for  he 
is  a  good  workman,  I  hear.” 

“  Let  me  caution  you  against  be¬ 
ginning  too  impulsively  in  favor  of 
this  one  family.  Remember  that 
there  are  others  in  want,  and  you 
cannot  do  so  much  for  all.  Besides, 
I  have  known  a  sudden  stroke  of 
good  luck  to  prove  the  ruin  of  poor 
and  honest  people  like  these.  I 
think  we  can  get  John  more  work, 
and  I  will  take  care  that  other  people 
do  not  forget  him.” 

Margaret  was  reluctantly  persuad¬ 
ed  to  give  up  the  plan  of  a  removal 
to  Sealing,  and  only  comforted  her¬ 
self  by  ordering  of  McNally  fifty 
pairs  of  shoes  for  Father  Barry’s  Sun¬ 
day-school  children. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  PROOF  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

There  is  no  need  of  describing 
more  fully  the  three  winter  months 
that  Margaret  passed  at  Shellbeach. 
The  time  went  faster  than  ever,  after 
she  had  offered  her  services  to  Father 


Barry.  Under  his  direction,  she  did 
great  good;  more  indeed  than  any 
one  knew  of,  for  she  had  obtained  a 
promise  from  the  good  priest  that  he 
would  not  speak  of  her  charities. 
So  when  Dr.  James  once  or  twice 
tried  to  lead  his  friend  to  speak  about 
the  matter,  Father  Barry,  desirous 
that  she  should  not  lose  the  reward 
of  the  “  Father  who  seeth  in  secret,” 
only  smiled  and  said,  “  She  knows 
all  about  it,  you  must  go  to  her.”  As 
for  the  McNallys,  Margaret  still  con¬ 
sidered  them  as  her  proteges,  and 
cherished  in  private  the  project  for 
improving  their  condition. 

Then  she  had  done  something  else, 
a  thing  of  which  she  was  very  proud, 
and  of  which  she  often  afterward 
boasted — she  had  taught  a  roomful 
of  children  in  the  public  school  at 
Sealing !  Old  Mr.  Burney  was  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  infirm,  and  seem¬ 
ed  threatened  with  the  entire  loss 
of  his  mind.  It  became  every  day 
more  difficult  to  leave  him ;  and  one 
morning,  Margaret,  on  calling  as 
usual  for  her  friend,  found  that  her  fa¬ 
ther  had  had  a  shock  of  paralysis,  and 
could  not  be  left.  Martha  had  plan¬ 
ned  to  send  an  excuse  by  Margaret 
for  her  absence;  but  she  could  think  of 
no  person  to  supply  her  place,  and 
she  was  completely  surprised  by  Mar¬ 
garet’s  announcing  her  intention  to 
try  her  hand  at  managing  the  chil¬ 
dren  !  All  remonstrance  was  in  vain, 
and  having  received  a  few  brief  direc¬ 
tions,  Margaret  drove  rapidly  away 
to  Sealing.  How  her  fashionable 
friends  in  New  York  would  have 
opened  their  eyes,  had  they  been  fa¬ 
vored  with  a  sight  of  Miss  Lester 
hearing  two  cr  three  dozen  children 
recite  the  multiplication-table ! 

She  returned  in  the  afternoon,  ra¬ 
diant,  and,  as  she  herself  said,  “  hun¬ 
gry  as  a  bear.”  She  gave  glowing 
accounts  to  Martha  of  her  success, 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  try  the 
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experiment  again  on  the  morrow. 
Some  of  the  boys,  she  remarked,  evi¬ 
dently  “  took  her  measure ;”  but  after 
trying  a  little  impertinence,  they  gave  it 
up  as  a  bad  job,  and  every  thing  went 
as  well  as  Martha  could  have  desired. 
For  three  days,  Margaret  kept  j^liis 
up,  and  gained  the  hearts  of  even 
the  most  obdurate  of  her  scholars. 
How  delighted  she  was  with  her  suc¬ 
cess!  At  the  end  of  that  period,  as 
old  Mr.  Burney  had  grown  better, 
Margaret’s  school  duties  came  to  a 
close. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

MARGARET’S  COURAGE. 

It  was  early  spring.  The  buds 
were  swelling,  the  birds  beginning  to 
sing,  and  a  week  of  mild  weather 
had  filled  every  one’s  heart  with  a 
longing  for  out-of-door  life,  when  an 
excursion  was  planned  by  a  few  of 
the  Sealing  young  people,  to  a  wild 
and  beautiful  spot  called  the  Glen,  a 
few  miles  inland,  a  favorite  resort  for 
picnic  parties.  There  were  a  dozen 
in  all,  and  they  were  to  go  in  a  large 
open  wagon  with  four  seats,  and 
take  their  provisions  with  them.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  place  for  the 
young  men  to  have  the  nominal  get¬ 
ting-up  of  these  excursions ;  that  is, 
they  incurred  the  expense  of  the 
“  team  ”  and  the  trouble  of  invita¬ 
tions,  while  the  girls  prepared  the 
eatables.  There  was  always  to  be 
an  equal  number  of  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen;  the  couples  were  arranged 
beforehand,  and  each  youth  was  in 
duty  bound  to  devote  himself  to  his 
companion  unremittingly,  during  the 
drive  and  at  the  place  of  the  picnic. 

Dr.  James  had  agreed  to  join  this 
party,  an  almost  unheard-of  thing  for 
him  to  do,  and  the  committee  of  ar¬ 
rangements  had  assigned  him  to  Mar¬ 
garet,  as  her  escort.  This  was  disin¬ 
terested  on  the  part  of  the  other  ladies; 


for  although  they  were  not  supposed 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  distribution  of 
the  gentlemen,  their  influence  was 
ceitainly  felt,  as  one  or  two  of  the 
committee  very  conveniently  had  sis¬ 
ters,  who  gave  their  advice  at  home, 
and  communicated  to  their  intimate 
friends  the  results  of  their  important 
deliberations.  It  was  disinterested 
in  them,  then,  to  allow  Miss  Lester 
to  have  as  her  escort  the  doctor,  who 
was  a  great  favorite,  and  by  far  the 
most  desirable  man,  in  the  towns  of 
Sealing  and  Shellbeach  combined,  for 
an  escort,  a  partner,  a  husband,  or 
what  not.  Added  to  this,  it  was 
quite  an  honor  to  have  him  devote 
so  much  of  his  precious  time  to  their 
picnic ;  he  was,  in  fact,  the  lion  of 
the  party,  and  perhaps  no  one  else 
could  have  been  selected  for  his  com¬ 
panion  without  exciting  disapproba¬ 
tion,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  others.  So  it  seemed  to 
be  a  wise  as  well  as  a  magnanimous 
plan  which  gave  to  Margaret  the 
privilege  of  the  exclusive  attention  of 
Dr.  James  for  one  whole  afternoon. 

A  perception  of  the  state  of  the 
case  dawned  upon  her,  as  the  great 
wagon  stopped  at  Miss  Spel man’s 
door,  and  she  inwardly  smiled  when, 
after  seeing  her  contribution  to  the 
feast  safely  packed  away,  she  took 
her  place  between  the  doctor  and  a 
young  man,  who  was  usually  account¬ 
ed  for  as  being  “  in  the  bank,”  though 
what  office  he  held  in  that  important 
institution  was  left  rather  uncertain,  j 

She  resolved  to  repay  the  politeness 
of  the  rest  of  the  party  by  making 
herself  generally  agreeable,  and  mono¬ 
polizing  her  escort  as  little  as  possible. 
In  this  she  succeeded  admirably,  and 
the  whole  company  were  in  high 
spirits  and  enjoying  themselves  to 
the  utmost  when  they  reached  the 
Glen,  and  began  to  walk  through 
pastures  and  over  rough  and  broken 
ground,  before  reaching  the  bed  ot 
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the  brook,  where  the  picnic  proper 
was  to  be  held.  All  the  provisions 
were  set  down  on  the  high,  flat  rock 
which  answered  for  a  table,  and  then 
the  party  broke  up  into  couples,  as 
the  girls  expressed  their  inclinations, 
some  to  sit  down  on  the  rocks  and 
others  to  explore  the  woods  or  follow 
up  the  stream  to  its  source. 

Margaret,  to  whom  every  thing 
was  new  and  interesting,  wished  to  go 
through  the  Glen,  and  proposed  that 
they  should  climb  the  wooded  bank 
above  them,  follow  the  stream  through 
the  woods,  arid  return  by  the  rocks. 
Dr.  James  was  very  willing,  and  they 
set  out  on  their  scramble  up  the  bank, 
and  then  along  the  edge,  catching  at 
branches  or  roots  of  trees  for  support, 
and  slipping  frequently  on  the  wet 
last  year’s  leaves  and  damp  earth.  It 
was  all  fun  to  Margaret ;  she  laughed 
with  an  almost  childish  delight  at 
every  difficulty,  refused  all  assistance, 
and  kept  generally  ahead  of  her  com¬ 
panion,  who  seemed  inclined  to  take 
the  rough  climbing  more  leisurely, 
and  was  not  enraptured  when  the 
treacherous  leaves  landed  him  in  a 
hole,  or  a  seemingly  firm  bough  which 
he  grasped  gave  way  in  his  hand, 
and  almost  made  him  lose  his  balance 
and  fall. 

At  last  the  head  of  the  Glen  was 
reached ;  a  turn  had  hidden  the  rest 
of  the  party  from  them,  and  their 
voices  sounded  faint  and  distant. 

“  Now  we  will  go  down  to  those 
lovely  green  meadows,”  said  Marga¬ 
ret.  “  But,  O  Dr.  James !  what  is 
that  ?” 

“  Only  a  bridge  across,  made  of  a 
great  pine  log.  You  see  the  top  has 
been  smoothed.” 

“  A  bridge  !  Then  it  is  meant  to 
be  crossed.  Come,  let  us  cross  it.” 

“  Certainly,  if  you  wish.  I  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  cross  it  before, 
and  am  willing  to  do  so  again.” 

“  Why  was  it  foolish  ?” 


“  Because  it  is  dangerous.  It  is 
only  a  few  steps  across,  I  acknow¬ 
ledge.  But  look  ddwn  ;  how  would 
you  like  to  fall  among  those  rocks  ?” 

At  this  moment  three  or  four  of  the 
party  came  round  a  huge  rock  which 
had  hidden  them  from  sight,  and  evi 
dently  noticed  the  two  standing  by 
the  bridge. 

“  You  need  not  try  to  frighten  me, 
Dr.  James;  my  nerves  are  not  easily 
shaken.  Come,  shall  I  go  first  ?” 

“  If  you  please.  Your  stick  may 
be  a  sort  of  balance-pole;  imagine 
yourself  on  the  tight-rope,  and  look 
steadily  at  that  little  tree  before  you ; 
don’t  look  down.  I  am  in  earnest, 
Miss  Lester.” 

Margaret  looked  at  him-,  laughed, 
and  stepped  on  the  little  bridge.  The 
people  who  were  looking  at  them 
were  frightened,  and  the  girls  turned 
away  their  faces.  Margaret  made 
three  steady  steps,  then  paused. 

“  Do  you  see  what  a  lovely  green 
that  water  is,  just  below  us  ?” 

Two  steps  more  and  her  stick 
dropped,  she  staggered,  and  put  her 
hands  to  her  head. 

“  I  am  falling  !” 

But  she  felt  a  strong  hand  on  each 
of  her  shoulders,  and  a  voice  of  com¬ 
mand  said, 

“  Fix  your  eyes  on  that  tree,  and 
walk  straight  on.”  She  obeyed,  and 
three  more  steps  brought  her  to  firm 
ground.  Instantly,  almost  before  her 
feet  touched,  the  bank,  the  doctor 
withdrew  his  hands,  and  without  a 
word,  with  a  displeased  and  gloomy 
face,  preceded  her  down  the  bank. 
He  was  saying  to  himself, 

“  Now  we  shall  have  a  scene,  and 
she  will  say  she  owes  her  life  to  me, 
and  call  me  her  preserver,  or  some 
such  nonsense.” 

Margaret  leaned  fop  a  moment 
against  the  little  tree  &he  had  been 
told  to  look  at  so  steadfastly,  and  then 
followed  her  companion  through  the 
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woods.  He  walked  so  fast  that  she 
was  soon  out  of  breath  trying  to 
overtake  him.  When  she  had  done 
so,  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 

“  I  am  vain  and  contemptible.  I 
despise  myself  more  than  I  can  ex¬ 
press.  Forgive  me  for  giving  you  so 
much  trouble.” 

Dr.  James  turned;  his  face  was 
clear,  and  lie  smiled  upon  her  with  a 
smile  that  was  sunshine  itself ;  he  did 
not  reply,  but  walked  slowly  by  her 
side,  then  stooped,  and  holding  some¬ 
thing  out  to  her,  said, 

“  See,  here  are  the  first  flowers;  the 
little  hepatica  ventures  out  before  all 
the  rest.  Will  you  take  it  ?  How 
pretty  it  is !  how  delicate  the  colors 
are ;  and  the  stem  is  covered  with  fur. 
Notice  the  green  and  brown  leaves, 
too ;  they  add  to  its  beauty  and  sin¬ 
gularity.  It  is  my  favorite  flower.” 

The  deep  flush  in  Margaret’s  face 
had  died  away,  and  her  voice  had 
resumed  its  usual  tone  when  they 
joined  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  sat 
down  to  the  feast;  but  her  gayety 
was  gone,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
could  recall  it.  She  was  abstracted 
and  serious,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  merriment  around  her.  At 
last  she  arose,  and  went  to  a  rock,  on 
which  she  leaned,  and  watched  the 
little  minnows  darting  about  in  a  green 
pool  of  water,  when  she  was  startled 
by  the  doctor’s  voice  close  beside 
her.  He  held  toward  her  a  small 
silver  tumbler,  filled  with  iced  claret 
and  water,  and  said  in  an  undertone, 

“  Miss  Lester,  how  can  you  let  a 
trifle  weigh  so  on  your  mind,  and 
cloud  all  your  enjoyment  ?”  He  was 
smiling  in  a  friendly  way ;  but  she 
looked  at  him  reproachfully,  and  said, 

“  How  can  you  call  it  a  trifle  ?  It 
might  have  cost  me  my  life.” 

“  You  are  right,”  he  replied  gravely; 
“  nothing  ought  to  be  called  a  trifle 
whose  consequences  might  be  serious ; 
though  attendant  circumstances  make 


us  look  at  the  same  thing  in  such 
different  lights  at  different  times.  On 
the  bridge,  and  when  I  felt  angry 
with  you  afterward,  your  conduct 
seemed  to  me  a  most  weighty  matter  ; 
now  I  can  with  difficulty  recall  any 
thing  except  the  honesty  and  courage 
of  your  apology.  Having  seen  and 
humbly  acknowledged  your  fault,  will 
you  not  now  confer  a  favor  on  the 
whole  party  by  forgetting  what  is 
past  ?” 

Margaret  smiled,  and  saying,  “  I 
will,  at  least,  forget  myself,”  accom¬ 
panied  him  back  to  the  party. 

She  did  her  part  very  well,  and, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  her 
efforts,  the  rest  of  the  picnic  and  the 
moonlight  drive  home  were  quite  as 
pleasant  as  the  setting  out  had  been. 

“  She  is  a  brave  woman,”  the  doc¬ 
tor  said  to  himself  that  night  in  his 
study ;  but  Margaret  was  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  that  his  opinion  of  her  had 
been  raised  instead  of  lowered,  by  the 
occurrences  of  the  picnic  party  at  the 
Glen. 

chapter  xv. 

A  CHANGE. 

This  little  mortification — and  it 
really  was  one  to  Margaret’s  high 
spirit,  owing  to  her  anxiety  to  stand 
well  in  Dr.  James’s  opinion — should 
have  been  a  lesson  to  her  to  give  up 
contradicting  him,  and  opposing  her 
own  will  to  his,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
so ;  and  yet  that  very  wish  to  please, 
of  which  she  was  conscious  and 
ashamed,  made  her  often  dispute 
with  and  appear  to  oppose  him, 
when  she  would  have  liked  to  agree 
and  do  as  he  advised. 

She  began  to  realize  something 
else,  too,  that  had  the  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  her  surround  h'erself,  as  it  were, 
with  an  armor  of  prickles  and  thorns ; 
.so  that  her  intercourse  with  the  doc¬ 
tor  was  far  from  peaceful  or  pleasant. 
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She  felt  that  the  work  she  was  doing 
among  the  poor  was  wholly  with  and 
for  Father  Barry;  she  was  helping 
him,  not  Dr.  James;  and  this,  she 
felt,  was  the  doing  of  the  latter,  an  d 
not  without  a  reason.  At  first,  when 
he  had  recommended  her  to  take  tke 
priest  as  her  adviser,  she  had  felt  a 
cooling  of  enthusiasm;  still,  having 
said  she  meant  to  persevere,  she 
would  not  draw  back. 

It  would  have  been  sweet  to  her, 
she  knew  it  now,  to  help  the  doctor ; 
to  be  his  friend,  confidant,  coadjutor; 
to  feel  that  she  was  making  his  labor, 
which  she  revered  and  sympathized 
with,  easier  and  pleasanter.  But  he 
had  made  that  impossible;  he  had 
directed  her  to  go  to  some  one  else 
for  help,  for  counsel,  for  support, 
while  he  stood  alone  as  before,  and 
had  never  again  applied  to  her  for  as¬ 
sistance  for  his  patients,  though  she 
had  once  or  twice  asked  if  she  could 
not  relieve  them.  She  understood 
the  pride  which  prevented  him  from 
accepting  her  money,  or  placing  him¬ 
self  under  obligations  to  her.  “  Fie 
does  not  like  me  well  enough  to  let 
me  help  him,”  she  said  to  herself; 
ynd  she  soon  abandoned  all  those 
efforts  to  make  herself  agreeable  to 
him,  which  at  first  came  so  naturally 
to  her. 

The  picnic  lesson,  therefore,  though 
by  no  means  forgotten,  had  ceased  to 
influence  her  actions ;  and  when  the 
real  spring-time  came,  with  mild  air, 
and  young,  fresh  green,  as  May  drew 
to  its  close  and  June  was  at  hand, 
Margaret  had  managed  to  quarrel 
with  Dr.  James  several  times,  and 
had  made  herself  unhappy  and  him 
far  from  comfortable.  He  began  to 
come  less  often  to  his  old  friend,  Miss 
Spelman’s,  and  to  hear  less  of  Mar¬ 
garet’s  plans  and  doings. 

Miss  Selina  was  much  puzzled  at 
the  turn  things  were  taking,  and  yet, 
when  they  disputed,  she  was  half  the 


time  uncertain  whether  they  were  in 
fun  or  in  earnest ;  and  it  did  no  good 
to  remonstrate  with  ^largaret ;  for  the 
incomprehensible  girl  agreed  with  all 
she  said,  and  acknowledged  the  doc¬ 
tor  to  be  perfectly  right. 

The  friendship  with  Martha  Bur¬ 
ney  continued,  however,  and  at  her 
house  Margaret  always  appeared  to 
the  best  advantage,  even  before  Dr. 
James.  She  seemed  to  stand  some¬ 
what  in  awe  of  her  older  friend,  and 
was  desirous  to  please ;  and  besides, 
she  had  made  a  kind  of  agreement 
with  herself  that  when  she  met  the 
doctor  there,  she  might  allow  herself 
to  be  as  pleasant  and  conciliatory  as 
her  inclinations  led  her  to  be.  She 
was  in  a  peculiar  frame  of  mind,  and 
this  curious  compromise  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  described  than  explained. 

In  the  mean  time,  old  Mr.  Burney 
gradually  became  more  and  more 
feeble ;  soon  he  lost  his  mind  to  such 
a  degree  as  not  to  be  able  even  to 
recognize  his  faithful  daughter;  and 
at  last,  early  in  May,  he  died.  Mar¬ 
garet  could  not  understand  how 
Martha  could  grieve  as  she  did  at  his 
loss ;  knowing  his  character  and  for¬ 
mer  misdoings,  and  seeing  him  a 
broken-down,  witless  old  man,  the 
daughter’s  sorrow  seemed  to  her  un¬ 
reasonable  ;  but  when  Martha  talked 
of  him  as  he  was  once,  when  his  wife 
was  living,  handsome  and  brave  and 
generous,  the  idol  of  those  two  fond 
women,  it  made  her  think  of  her  own 
dear  and  noble  father,  lying  alone  in 
his  quiet  resting-place  in  the  little 
Swiss  graveyard,  and  she  found  she 
could  give  the  sympathy  and  comfort 
which  before  were  impossible. 

His  death  made  little  apparent 
difference.  Martha,  after  the  funeral, 
went  quietly  on  with  her  school  du¬ 
ties,  till  she  “could  think  of  some¬ 
thing  more  useful  to  do,”  she  said; 
and  her  little  household  was  as  quiet 
and  homely  as  usual,  only,  as  it  seem- 
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ed  to  other  people,  much  plea¬ 
santer.  But  Martha  said: 

“  Oh !  it  was  such  a  dif¬ 
ference  ;  she  could  not  work 
with  half  the  spirit  now  that 
it  was  only  for  herself ;  she 
had  always  had  some  one  to 
live  for,  and  now  she  could 


not  feel  any  interest  in  what 
she  aid.” 

Margaret  often  went  for  her  in 
her  phaeton  and  brought  her 
back  to  her  aunt’s  to  tea,  and 
there  grew  up  between  them  a 
sympathy  and  affection  that  was 
destined  to  last  for  life. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
GOOD  NIGHT. 


During  the  latter  part  of 
Margaret’s  stay  at  Shellbeach, 
the  doctor  noticed  that  he  never 
saw  her  alone  ;  and  as  formerly 
he  had  observed,  with  amuse¬ 
ment,  Miss  Spelman’s  many  ad¬ 
mirable  reasons  for  leaving  the 
room,  he  imagined  that  Miss 
Lester  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  change.  “  She  wants  to  pre¬ 
vent  my  going  too  far,”  he  said 
to  himself ;  and  then  with  a  ra¬ 
ther  bitter  laugh,  “  She  need 
not  be  afraid.”  He  often  met 
her  riding  alone  on  the  Mar¬ 
chioness,  or  caught  sight  of  her 
at  sunset  on  the  beach  with  her 
little  dog,  but  they  had  very  lit¬ 
tle  satisfactory  conversation  of 
any  kind  together.  Once  or 
twice  she  made  allusions  before 
him  to  a  “  period  of  import¬ 
ance,”  or  to  a  “  momentous  de¬ 
cision,”  or  to  the“  turning-point 
of  her  existence  ”  which  was  at 
hand ;  but  it  was  always  as  a 
joke,  and  she  seemed  to  e*ijoy 
his  surprise  and  embarrassment. 

“  She  does  not  want  me  to  for¬ 
get  July  18th,  the  date  of  our 
absurd  agreement,”  he  said  men¬ 


tally.  “  What  a  fool  I  was  to 
allow  such  a  nonsensical  arrange¬ 
ment  !  I  wish  I  were  well  out 
of  the  scrape.” 

At  last,  on  the  evening  of  the 
appointed  day,  Miss  Spelman 
gave  a  little  tea-party,  and  Dr. 
James  was  present.  He  had  re¬ 
solved  that  he  would  decline  ; 
but  he  was  curious  to  see  what 
Miss  Lester  would  do  and  say, 
and  so,  at  some  inconvenience  to 
himself,  he  made  his  appearance 
among  the  guests.  He  happen¬ 
ed  once  to  have  expressed  his 
dislike  to  pink  bonnets,  and  in¬ 
deed  to  that  color  for  any  part 
of  a  lady’s  dress;  and  lo,  on  this 
occasion  Margaret  came  to  meet 
him,  radiantly  smiling  in  rose- 
colored  muslin,  with  delicate 
roses  to  match  in  her  hair  and 
on  her  breast  !  It  was  extreme- 
ly  becoming,  the  doctor  perceiv¬ 
ed,  and  he  saw  also  that  her 
spirits  were  at  their  height.  He 
inwardly  groaned  at  the  prospect 
of  the  evening  before  him.  It 
was  pleasant,  however;  even 
he  acknowledged  it.  Marga¬ 
ret’s  mischievous  remarks  were 
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few,  and  she  seemed  to  have  the  pow¬ 
er  of  drawing  people  out  and  making 
every  one  appear  his  best;  every  one, 
the  doctor  felt,  except  himself.  In  vain 
he  exerted  himself  to  be  agreeable  and 
.inconscious ;  he  was  grave  and  pre¬ 
occupied.  The  thought  of  that  dread- 
ad  letter  which  he  had  promised  to 
write  that  very  evening  weighed  on 
his  mind,  and  he  was  perplexed  by 
doubts  and  questions  concerning  it, 
himself,  and  Miss  Lester.  Was  he 
not  taking  her  words  too  literally  ? 
Had  she  the  remotest  idea  of  writing 
to  him  ?  or  would  it  not  end  in  his 
making  an  utter  fool  of  himself?  No ; 
never  before  had  she  been  so  hand¬ 
some,  sb  gay,  so  universally  kind.  Lit¬ 
tle  Miss  Spelman  caught  the  infec¬ 
tious  cordiality,  and  beamed  upon 
her  guests  with  overflowing  hospital¬ 
ity.  . 

The  windows  and  doors  stood  open, 
the  sweet  breath  of  roses  was  in  the 
air,  and  suddenly  from  the  garden 
came  the  sound  of  instruments.  A  se¬ 
renade  !  Miss  Spelman  and  every  one 
looked  at  each  other  in  surprise,  for 
the  music  was  not  such  as  was  ob¬ 
tainable  in  Sealing.  But  a  glance  at 
Margaret  convinced  all  that  she  was 
the  author  of  this  unexpected  plea¬ 
sure.  She  said  in  a  low  voice  to  her 
aunt,  “  This  is  my  contribution  to  the 
general  festivity;”  and  it  was  indeed  a 
delightful  addition.  The  band  played 
at  intervals  through  the  evening,  the 
music  varying  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
solemn  to  pathetic. 

The  Shellbeach  tea-parties  were  ear¬ 
ly  affairs,  and  at  ten  o’clock  the  guests 
reluctantly  departed,  almost  all  driv¬ 
ing  home  to  Sealing,  and  a  few  from 
the  neighboring  houses  walking  slowly 
along  the  road,  with  the  sweet  notes 
of  the  music  still  in  their  ears.  Dr. 
James  lingered.  Why,  he  could  not 
have  told ;  and  it  was  with  a  start  that, 
turning  away  from  the  window,  he 
saw  that  he  was  the  very  last.  He 


apologized ;  but  Miss  Selina  coming  to 
him,  kindly  took  his  hand, 

“You  are  a  true  friend,  you  know, 
Dr.  James,”  she  said,  “  and  should 
feel  yourself  at  home.” 

Margaret  was  at  the  door,  bidding 
good-night  to  the  last  guests,  when 
the  doctor,  after  warmly  shaking  Miss 
Spelman’s  hand,  came  into  the  hall 
for  his  hat.  She  walked  with  him 
down  the  little  path  to  the  front  gate, 
while  the  air  of  the  “  Last  Rose  of 
Summer”  came  to  them  from  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  for  the  first  time  that  eve¬ 
ning  he  saw  that  her  face  was  serious. 

“  I  would  like  to  walk  home  with 
you,  in  this  lovely  moonlight,”  she 
said. 

“  Well,  will  you  not  come?  I  will, 
gladly  accompany  you  back.” 

“  No ;  there  will  not  be  time.  You 
forget  that  you  and  I  have  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  eleven  o’clock  this  evening.” 
Then,  as  he  did  not  know  how  to  re¬ 
ply,  she  continued,  “  I  shall  send  you 
a  note,  to-morrow  morning,  at  seven, 
and  the  boy  will  bring  me  back,  not 
an  answer,  for  it  will  not  be  that,  but 
a  corresponding  note  from  you.” 

“  Yes,  Miss  Lester,  it  shall  be  ready, 
if  you  say  so.” 

“  I  do.  Good  night,  Dr.  James. . 
Give  me  your  hand ;  we  are  friends, 
are  we  not  ?” 

“  I  believe  we  are.  Yes,  Miss  Les¬ 
ter,  I  know  we  are  friends  to-night.”  ' 

“And  we  shall  be  friends  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  remember  that  I  say  so.  Good¬ 
night.” 

She  leaned  on  the  little  gate,  and 
watched  him  as  he  walked  away 
without  once  turning  back.  The  mu¬ 
sic  stopped,  and  a  voice  was  heard 
calling,  “  Margaret !”  She  slowly  - 
walked  into  the  house,  and,  sitting 
quietly  down  by  her  aunt  on  the  sofa, 
told  her  that  Jessie  Edgar’s  marriage  >. 
was  fixed  for  the  first  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  she  was  going  to  Newport, . 
to  be  with  Jessie  till  the  wedding. 
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“Yes,  my  dear,”  returned  Miss  Se¬ 
lina  rather  plaintively.  “  I  must  not 
be  selfish  ;  but  when  do  you  think  of 
leaving  me  ?” 

“  To-morrow.” 

*  Poor  Miss  Spelman  was  astounded, 
shocked,  and  hurt ;  but  Margai^t  pa¬ 
cified  and  consoled  her.  She  assur¬ 
ed  her  that  it  was  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  than  if  they  had  had  this  separa- 
ration  hanging  over  them  for  weeks, 
and  if  she  had  been  obliged  to  take  a 
formal  leave  of  every  body. 

“  Now  I  have  bidden  them  good- 
by  in  die  pleasantest  way,”  she  said ; 

they  are  all  pleased  with  me,  and  so 
must  you  be,  too,  dear,  dear  Aunt  Se¬ 
lina  !  We  are  too  good  friends  to  dis- 
.  agree  about  this.” 

“  Cut  you"  will  come  back  after  the 
wedding,  dear  ?  You  feel  this  is  your 
home,  do  you  not  ?” 

“  I  will  come  back,  but  not  imme¬ 
diately.  I  mean  to  pass  next  winter 
in  New  York ;  and  you  will  come  and 
make  me  a  long  visit,  to  make  up  for 
my  living  on  you  so  long  here.”  And 
Margaret  drew  so  bright  a  picture  of 
the  good  times  they  would  have  to¬ 
gether  in  New  York  that  Miss  Spel¬ 
man  bade  her  good-night  quite  hap¬ 
pily.  Margaret’s  movements  were  al¬ 
ways  so  sudden  that  the  quiet  old  lady 
was  not,  after  all,  as  surprised  as  might 
have  been  expected. 

“'It  was  just  like  her,”  she  said; 
“  such  decision  of  mind,  such  energy 
of  character !” 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

CONQUERED  BY  CONQUERING. 

Margaret,  meanwhile,  who  had  qui¬ 
etly  completed  all  her  arrangements 
and  packed  her  trunks,  went  to  her 
room,  and,  after  laying  aside  her  rose- 
colored  dress,  and  putting  on  her 
wrapper,  sat  down  to  her  table  and 
wrote  her  letter.  It  did  not  seem  at 


all  difficult  to  her  to  write,  though  she 
once  or  twice  laid  down  her  pen  and 
thought  for  a  few  minutes,  with  a 
grave  face. 

She  wrote  no  rough  copy,  and  made 
no  alterations;  but  went  on  firmly, 
line  by  line,  till  she  had  signed  her 
name,  when  she  read  it  carefully  over, 
sealed  and  directed  it.  It  took  her 
about  half  an  hour,  and  then  she  went 
directly  to  bed,  and  slept  as  soundly 
as  a  child. 

Dr.  James’s  state  of  mind  grew 
worse  and  worse,  as  he  approached 
his  home,  and,  after  leaving  Rosanna 
at  her  stable,  he  walked  up  and  down 
before  the  house  many  times,  before 
he  went  in  to  write  his  letter.  Never 
before  had  any  letter  given  him  such 
trouble.  He  wrote  and  rewrote  it ; 
left  it  and  walked  about  his  room ; 
took  refuge  in  a  book,  and  then  put 
it  down  in  despair.  At  last  he  re¬ 
solved  to  try  for  the  last  time,  and 
keep  what  he  should  write ;  and  this 
was  his  letter : 

“  My  Dear  Miss  Lester  :  I  have  a  hu¬ 
miliating  confession  to  make  to  you  ;  but  be¬ 
fore  I  make  it  (afterward  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible)  I  feel  obliged  to  say  to  you  that  your 
conduct  since  you  have  been  at  Shellbeach 
has  compelled  my  respect  and  admiration. 
I  appreciate  the  courage  and  earnestness 
with  which  you  adopted  your  change  of  life, 
and,  instead  of  seeking  in  it  only  your  own 
amusement,  made  your  stay  here  not  only 
a  pleasure  to  your  friends,  but  a  blessing 
to  persons  whose  number  I  can  only  guess 
at,  but  whom  your  own  heart  knows. 

“  I  know,  Miss  Lester,  you  are  wealthy  ; 
I  knew  it  long  before  you  came  here.  And 
your  wealth,  I  acknowledge  it  to  my  shame, 
has  been  a  temptation  to  me.  I  believe  you 
consider  all  men  mercenary,  and  fortune- 
hunters.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  ;  and  I 
wish  you  to  take  the  humiliation  of  what  I 
am  going  to  say  as  a  proof  that  you  are 
wrong.  Miss  Lester,  I  know  I  do  not  love 
you,  and  here  is  the  proof :  If  I  think  of 
you  as  my  wife,  the  thought  of  what  your 
money  would  be  t.o  me  comes  fiist  to  my 
mind.  Having  said  that,  I  can  say  no  more ; 
but  I  am,  always  yours  faithfully, 

“Francis  James. 

“Shellbeach,  July  18,  1868.” 
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The  clock  struck  one  ns  the  doc¬ 
tor  signed  his  name,  tore  up  the  un¬ 
finished  letters  which  lay  around  him, 
and  hastened  to  extinguish  his  light  and 
go  to  bed.  He  was  angry  with  him¬ 
self,  and  disgusted  with  his  letter ;  and 
for  the  first  time  for  years,  found  that 
he  could  not  sleep.  One  minute  he 
repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
called  himself  a  fool ;  the  next,  he 
said  to  himself,  “  I  must  tell  her 
the  truth ;  she  deserves  it.”  He  then 
asked  himself  what  she  did  deserve  ? 
It  was  plain  to  him  what  her  plan  of 
action  was  to  be :  she  wished  to  part 
friends,  because  she  supposed  that  she 
would  by  her  letter  give  a  dreadful 
blow  to  his  hopes,  and  consign  him 
to  despair.  At  this,  he  laughed  with 
pleasure,  to  think  that  his  letter  would 
undeceive  and  disappoint  her.  Then 
rose  up  clearly  before  him  the  always 
recurring  temptation  of  his  great  need 
of  money,  and  all  the  good  he  could 
do  with  it.  What  a  chance  had  been 
offered  him  !  Would  he  ever  have  such 
another?  Might  he  not,  if  he  had 
gone  to  work  differently,  won  her 
heart  ?  Other  men  had  done  such 
things  ;  and  he  was  better  worthy  of 
her,  he  was  sure  of  it,  than  the  socie¬ 
ty-men  she  had  so  often  spoken  of 
with  contempt.  Had  he  not  heard 
that  “  any  man  can  have  any  wo¬ 
man”  ?  No,  that  was  not  right;  it 
was,  “  Any  woman  can  have  any 
man.”  Then,  had  she  tried  to  en¬ 
snare  him  ?  had  she  really  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  please  him  ?  He  could  not  say 
she  had;  but  he  remembered,  with 
some  discomfiture,  her  apparent  en¬ 
joyment  in  shocking  and  teasing  him. 
She  was  an  enigma ;  but  he  believed 
her  honest,  and  was  glad  he  had  told 
her  the  truth. 

To  tell  all  Dr.  James’s  reflections  of 
that  night,  would  take  considerably 
longer  than  it  took  him  to  make  them, 
which  was  two  or  three  hours ;  so  we 
will  leave  him  to  his  uncomfortable 


pillow,  and  not  return  to  him  till  he 
opened  his  chamber-door,  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  saw  Tom¬ 
my  McNally 'waiting  with  a  letter  in 
his  ‘hand.  •  The  doctor  handed  the 
boy  his  own,  and  walked  into  his 
study,  where  he  sat  down  at  his  table 
and  contemplated  the  square  white 
envelope  and  graceful  monogram, 
and  his  own  name  written  in  a  large, 
firm  hand.  He  slowly  opened  the 
letter,  struck  by  its  neatness  and  the 
fair,  distinct  writing,  and  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Sweet  Brier  Cottage,  ) 
July  1 8,  1868.  ^ 

“  My  Dear  Dr.  James  :  When,  six  months 
ago,  I  promised  to  write  you  this  letter,  I 
certainly  had  no  idea  that  I  should  say  in  it 
what  I  am  about  to  say  now.  Whether,  if 
this  possibility  had  occurred  to  me,  I  should 
have  made  that  promise,  or  whether  I  should 
have  come  to  Shellbeach  at  all,  it  is  profit¬ 
less  to  consider. 

“  I  know  you  always  speak  the  truth  frank¬ 
ly,  and  I  am  resolved,  in  all  my  dealings 
with  you,  to  do  the  same ;  for  I  feel  that  I 
shall  thus  best  show  my  appreciation  and 
approbation  of  your  character,  and  of  the 
plain  truth  which  I  know  you  will  write  to 
me  to-night.  You  deserve  honest  treat¬ 
ment,  and  you  shall  have  it.  I  consider  the 
time  I  have  spentdiere  to  be  the  great  lesson 
of  my  life,  and  one  which  I  on  no  account 
regret,  though  I  weigh  well  the  significance 
of  the  words.  I  have  learned  to  know  and 
value  the  useful  and  unselfish  life  and  work 
of  one  man,  and  from  him  to  believe  in  the 
capacity  for  noble  things  in  other  people 
whom  I  once  despised.  In  recognizing  your 
superiority,  I  have  grown  humble  ;  and  from 
your  wisdom  and  good  sense,  I  have  come 
to  be  aware  of  my  own  ignorance  and  con¬ 
ceit.  I  know  how  strongly  you  will  object 
to  hearing  this,  but  be  patient  a  little  longer. 
You  have  given  me  a  lesson  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of,  and  it  is  this :  I  believe 
that  a  useless  life  will  never  again  content 
me,  and  that  to  do  some  active  good  will  be 
the  only  way  to  make  my  life  happy. 

“  But  you  will  say  all  this  is  not  to  the  pur 
pose,  and  not  in  the  bond.  You  are  ven 
right;  and  though  I  beat  round  the  bush,  1 
do  not  mean  to  beg  the  question,  and  I  know 
very  well  that  honor,  esteem,  appreciation, 
good  resolutions,  etc.,  etc.,  were  not  to  be 
the  subjects  of  this  letter.  Truly  then,  I 
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lovt*  you,  and  I  have  never  loved  before.  I 
believe  that  to  be  your  wife,  in  this  little 
town,  with  no  society  and  no  excitements, 
to  chare  your  work  and  your  poverty,  (if 
poverty  indeed  it  were, )  would  be  a  happy 
lot.  I  tell  you  this,  because  I  trust  you ;  I 
know  it  is  not  maidenly,  but  it  is  honest.  I 
shall  not  see  you  again ;  for  I  know  you  do 
not  love  me,  and  that  your  letter  will  tell  the 
truth.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and 
your  wise  and  good  advice.  I  hope  it  has 
not  all  been  lost  upon  me.  I  hope  you  will 
sometimes  let  me  know  what  you-  are  inter¬ 
ested  in,  and  how  you  are  prospering. 

“  Good-by,  and.  believe  me  your  true 
hiend,  Margaret  Lester. 

“  Once  more,  I  do  not  regret  any  thing.” 

Poor  Dr.  James !  He  read  the  last 
word,  and  sat  like  a  man  in  a  dream 
staring  at  the  letter  before  him.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  started  up,  seized  his  hat 
from  its  peg,  put  it  on,  and  rushed  to 
the  door ;  then  came  back,  threw  his 
hat  away  from  him  and  sat  down 
again,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands. 
Fool,  fool  that  he  had  been !  What 
had  he  thrown  away  ?  Was  there  ever 
a  woman  like  this  ?  What  would  it  not 
be  for  him,  for  any  man,  to  go  through 
life  with  such  a  companion  ;  who 
would  never  hold  him  back  from  what 
was  right ;  who  would  not  fear  to  meet 
any  thing  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  jus¬ 
tice  ?  What  woman  in  a  hundred  would 
have  done  this  ?  knowing,  too,  that  her 
love  was  not  returned.  And  how  did 
she  know  it  ?  Oh !  how  much  more 
clear-sighted  she  had  been  than  he, 
with  all  his  wisdom  and  experience !  If 
he  had  not  shut  his  eyes,  if  he  could 
have  had  the  least  suspicion  of  this, 
what  a  difference  might  it  not  have 
made  ?  Then  he  resolved  to  seek  her, 
to  go  through  fire  and  water  if  need  be, 
if  he  could  only  find  her,  and  bring  her 
back,  and  never  let  her  leave  him 
again. 

At  that  moment,  the  words  he  had 
written  to  her  came  before  him,  and 
threw  him  again  into  despair.  No ;  all 
was  lost !  He  had  insulted  her,  cause¬ 
lessly  and  needlessly;  he  had  said 


that  he  valued  her  money  more  than 
herself!  Her  money !  Would  she  had 
not  a  cent;  would  she  were  depen¬ 
dent  and  friendless,  that  he  might  work 
for  her,  share  with  her  all  that  he  had, 
and  win  name  and  fame  for  her ! 

When  Mrs.  Day,  his  housekeeper, 
put  her  head  into  his  room,  exclaiming 
that  the  breakfast-bell  had  rung  halt 
an  hour  ago,  he  followed  her  to  the 
dining-room  and  swallowed  his  cold 
coffee  without  a  word,  with  a  meek¬ 
ness  that  touched  the  heart  of  his  Gor¬ 
gon.  She  proposed  boiling  him  an 
egg,  or  cutting  a  few  shavings  of  ham ; 
but  the  doctor  declined  her  attentions 
(to  her  great  relief)  and  hurried  to  the 
stable  for  Rosanna.  He  drove  twen¬ 
ty  miles  away  to  his  most  distant 
patient,  whom  he  alarmed  by  his 
gloomy  face  and  abrupt  manner;  he 
drove  Rosanna  back  to  Sealing  at  a 
rate  she  was  unaccustomed  to,  and 
walking  up  the  street — it  was  then  late 
in  the  afternoon — encountered  Tom¬ 
my  McNally,  roaring  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  and  rubbing  his  eyes  as  if  he 
wished  to  leave  in  them  no  powers  ot 
vision.  Dr.  J ames  stopped  and  asked 
rather  crossly  what  ailed  him : 

“  O  doctor !  she’s  gone  away,  and 
she’s  given  me  this,”  holding  up 
a  dollar  bill  and  continuing  to  cry, 
“and  one  for  each  of  us;  and  she’s 
gone  away,  and  we  won’t  see  her  any 
more !” 

“  Do  you  mean  Miss  Lester?” 

“  Yes,  doctor,”  said  Tommy,  be¬ 
ginning  to  dry  his  eyes.  “  I’ve  been 
to  the  station  and  seen  her  go  pff;  and 
she  told  me  to  be  a  good  boy  and 
help  mother.” 

“  Mind  you  do  it,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor,  hurrying  away  and  home  to  his 
cold  dinner.  That  evening  he  called 
on  Father  Barry,  and  heard  that  Mar¬ 
garet  had  been  there  on  her  way  to 
the  cars,  and  had  left  directions  for 
all  her  proteges,  especially  the  McNal- 
lys.  Father  Barry  seemed  quite  de- 
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jected  about  her  departure,  and  much 
surprised  at  it;  but  the  doctor,  of 
course,  chose  to  throw  no  light  on 
the  subject. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

“THE  HEARTBREAK  OF  TO-MORROW.” 

A  few  days  after,  as  soon  as  Dr. 
James  could  make  up  his  mind  to  do 
so,  he  called  on  Miss  Spelman,  and 
found  the  house  quite  as  forlorn  as 
he  had  expected,  and  his  old  friend 
very  glad  to  receive  sympathy.  She 
said  she  had  heard  from  her  nifcce 
•  that  very  day. 

“  It  was  an  amusing,  affectionate 
letter,”  said  Miss  Selina,  “just  like 
her.  Poor  child !  she  will  be  easy  now 
she  is  with  her  friend.  She  was  very 
much  changed,  doctor.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Why,  she  had  grown  so  quiet  and 
so  strange — that  is,  she  seemed  to  me 
strange ;  she  would  sit  so  long  with¬ 
out  speaking  a  word ;  and  then  she 
was  much  more  affectionate — I  mean 
more  demonstrative — than  when  she 
first  came;  but  she  seemed  to  have 
lost  her  good  spirits.” 

“  I  thought  she  seemed  much  as 
usual  whenever  I  saw  her.” 

“Yes,  she  was  gayer  than  ever 
when  any  one  was  here ;  but  that  was 
only  put  on.  Poor  child !  she  felt 
Jessie’s  marriage,  and  that  she  was 
so  soon  to  be  separated  from  the 
friend  of  her  childhood.” 

Miss  Spelman  seemed  to  think  the 
doctor  needed  consolation,  and  from 
little  remarks  and  insinuations,  he  ima¬ 
gined  that  she  considered  him  suffer¬ 
ing  from  disappointment ;  he  did  not 
try  to  undeceive  her,  for  was  it  not 
true  ? 

He  found  Martha  Burney  a  great 
comfort;  to  her  he  sometimes  talked 
of  Margaret,  and  from  her  he  learned 
to  understand  things  in  her  character 


which  had  been  puzzling  to  him  te 
fore.  And  the  more  he  became  con* 
vinced  that  Margaret  had  spoken  the 
truth  in  saying  that  she  loved  him. 
the  more  he  wondered  at  and  admir¬ 
ed  her  for  so  completely  concealing 
it  from  him  in  their  intercourse;  and 
the  better  he  understood  that  her  ap¬ 
parent  levity  and  exaggerated  spirits 
were  no  doubt  assumed  in  order  to 
hide  her  deeper  feelings.  He  thought 
much  of  all  these  things,  and  won¬ 
dered  more ;  but  he  kept  his  secret 
and  hers,  and  only  suspected  some¬ 
times  that  Miss  Burney  knew  more 
than  any  one  else  about  the  matter. 

Dr.  James  was  a  disappointed 
man,  and  he  made  no  effort  to  dis¬ 
guise  it  from  himself;  but  he  was  not 
a  man  to  sit  down  in  despair  and 
waste  his  life  in  regrets.  So,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  fact  that  he  had  thrown 
away  a  great  chance  of  happiness, 
and  been  wholly  to  blame  for  it,  he 
resolutely  turned  the  energy  of  his 
thoughts  into  other  channels,  and 
worked  harder  than  ever.  But  Seal¬ 
ing  became  unutterably  wearisome  to 
him ;  it  was  only  by  iron  determi¬ 
nation  that  he  went  through  with  his 
daily  round  of  duties,  and  as  for  so¬ 
ciety,  he  confined  himself  exclusively 
to  making  the  calls  that  he  imposed 
on  himself,  and  going  for  relaxation 
to  Father  Bany  and  Miss  Burney. 

In  the  middle  of  August  he  left 
Richards  in  charge,  and  went  for  a 
week  to  his  mother  and  sisters  in 
Maine. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  LAST  LOOK. 

Soon  after  Dr.  James’s  return  from 
Maine,  he  was  apprised  by  his  friend 
Philip  of  his  approaching  wedding, 
to  take  place  at  Newport,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  first.  Philip  urged  his  and 
Jessie’s  wish  that  he  should  be  a 
groomsman;  but  this  Dr.  James, 
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knowing  that  Margaret  would  of 
course  be  a  bridesmaid,  declared 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  He 
unwillingly  promised  to  be  present  at 
both  wedding  and  reception,  because 
he  had  no  reason  to  give  for  declin¬ 
ing;  and  he  looked  forward  to  the 
day  with  mingled  feelings  of  dread 
and  impatience.  He  bought  a  dress 
suit  for  the  first  time  for  years;  and 
when  he  was  arrayed  in  state,  gloves 
and  all,  surveyed  himself  from  head 
to  foot  with  strong  disapprobation. 
He  had  spent  the  night  at  a  hotel  in 
Newport,  and,  having  completed  his 
toilet,  descended  to  the  parlor,  where 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  beholding 
his  tout  ensemble  in  the  long  gla§s  be¬ 
tween  the  windows. 

“  I  look  like  the  ass  in  the  lion’s 
skin,”  he  said  to  himself ;  “  only  I 
suppose  that  was  too  big  for  him, 
while  every  thing  I  have  on  is  too 
small  for  me.  I  sha’n’t  be  myself 
again  till  I  get  off  these  vanities.” 

He  arrived  at  the  church  full  half 
an  hour  before  the  time,  he  was  so 
afraid  of  being  late,  and  chose  his 
seat  up-stairs,  where  he  could  see 
better  without  being  conspicuous, 
fie  observed  the  showy  dresses  and 
latest  fashions  with  wonder  and  dis¬ 
approval,  and  speculated  on  the  pro¬ 
bable  cost  of  the  ladies  assembled 
to  their  husbands  and  fathers,  till  the 
clock  pointed  to  twelve  and  the  bri¬ 
dal  party  arrived.  First  came  a  troop 
of  little  girls  in  white,  with  pink  and 
blue  sashes,  carrying  baskets  of  flow¬ 
ers  ;  then  Mrs.  Edgar  with  Philip ; 
the  six  bridesmaids  followed,  headed 
by  Margaret,  each  accompanied  by 
her  groomsman,  and  the  doctor  no¬ 
ticed  that  Miss  Lester’s  companion 
was  a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  with  a 
fair  mustache;  last  came  the  bride, 
on  the  arm  of  an  elderly  man,  whom 
Dr.  James  supposed  to  be  her  uncle. 

The- ceremony  was  soon  over,  and 


the  church  rapidly  becoming  desert¬ 
ed,  when  Dr.  James  descended  from 
his  post  of  observation,  and  got  into  a 
carriage  to  go  to  Mrs.  Edgar’s  house. 
He  found  the  two  handsome  parlors 
quite  full,  and  stood  fora  few  minutes 
at  the  door  observing  the  scene  before 
him. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  with  the 
pretty  children  playing  in  the  bay- 
window  behind  them.  Philip  looked 
as  proud  and  beaming  as  might  have 
been  expected,  and  Jessie  was  just  what 
the  doctor  thought  she  would  be  very 
pretty  and  refined,  looking  timid  and 
rather  flushed  at  receiving  so  many 
congratulations.  His  eyes  scarcely 
rested  on  her;  for  he  was  immediate¬ 
ly  conscious  of  Margaret  standing 
near  her,  apparently  dividing  her  at¬ 
tentions  pretty  equally  between  three 
gentlemen.  Her  dress  was  white, 
very  rich  and  flowing ;  she  held  a 
beautiful  bouquet,  and  there  were  rose¬ 
buds  in  her  hair  and  on  her  dress. 
The  next  thing  he  knew,  one  of  the 
gentlemen-managers  was  asking  his 
name,  he  was  led  up  and  presented, 
and  found  himself  embraced  by  Phi¬ 
lip,  and  greeted  with  a  sweet  smile 
by  Jessie. 

“  He  is  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world,”  said  the  bridegroom;  and 
Jessie  added, 

“We  are  very  glad  to  see  you,  Dr. 
James;  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to 
come.” 

Then  he  turned  to  find  Margaret 
by  his  side,  with  the  smile  he  knew 
so  well,  and  the  cordial,  outstretched 
hand.  His  face  flushed  painfully,  but 
he  was  not  called  upon  to  speak,  for 
Philip  remarked, 

“  Oh!  yes,  you  are  old  acquaintan¬ 
ces,  are  you  not  ?  Where  is  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
gar?  I  want  her  so  much  to  see  him. 
Oh !  there  she  is  at  the  end  of  the  other 
room.  I  suppose  it  wouldn’t  do  for 
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me  to  leave  Jessie.”  And  he  turned 
to  his  bride  with  a  face  full  of  happi¬ 
ness. 

“  I  will  go  with  Dr.  James,”  said 
Margaret  at  once;  and  he  found  him¬ 
self  walking,  with  her  on  his  arm, 
through  the  crowd  of  people,  seme 
of  whom  regarded  him  with  curiosity. 

You  were  at  the  church,  were 
you  not?”  began  Margaret  at  once; 
“  and  was  she  not  a  lovely  bride  ?  J. 
was  very  much  afraid  it  would  be  a 
showery  wedding;  but  Jessie  behaved 
very  well,  only  she  arrived  at  home 
a  perfect  Niobe,  and  had  to  be  con¬ 
soled  in  private  before  she  could  hfee 
all  these  people.” 

“  Why  should  she  have  to  be  con¬ 
soled  ?” 

“  Now,  that’s  just  what  I  say,  Dr. 
James;  why  does  she  marry  him  if 
it  doesn’t  make  her  happy  ?  Philip, 
however,  seems  to  understand  her, 
and  I  leave  to  him  the  task  of  com¬ 
forting.  She  is  very  fond  of  her  mo¬ 
ther,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  her  to 
live  so  far  away,  you  know.” 

“  Miss  Lester,  you  look  thin  and 
pale,”  the  doctor  said  very  abruptly  ; 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  it,  the  words 
came  almost  involuntarily. 

“  Yes,  this  has  been  a  wearing  time 
for  all  of  us;  I  am  glad  it  is  nearly 
over.  Here  we  are.  Mrs.  Edgar, 
this  is  Philip’s  friend  and  mine,  Dr. 
James.” 

The  doctor  received  the  kind¬ 
est  greeting,  and  was  overpowered 
with  questions  about  his  mother,  who 
had  been  a  school  friend  of  Mrs. 
Edgar,  and  his  sisters.  He  tried  to  an¬ 
swer  them  intelligibly,  thinking,  how¬ 
ever,  only  of  Miss  Lester,  and  con¬ 
scious  that  she  had  turned  away  to 
be  polite  to  other  guests.  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
gar  then  introduced  him  to  Jessie’s 
sister  Isabel,  a  fresh  little  girl  of  six¬ 
teen,  who  looked  full  of  fun  and 
mischief,  and  she  in  turn  presented 
him  to  a  friend,  a  tall  young  lady, 
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who  immediately  began  to  talk  to 
him  so  fast  that  lie  could  hardly  keep 
up  with  her.  Mrs.  Edgar  suggested 
that  he  should  get  some  ice-cream 
for  himself  and  them,  and  then  oc¬ 
cupied  herself  with  other  people,  con¬ 
sidering  that  her  duties  of  hospitality 
to  him  were  performed.  Dr.  James 
went  obediently  into  the  next  room 
and  returned,  after  some  difficulties, 
with  ices  and  cake,  and  did  his  best 
to  be  polite.  Soon  Isabel  was  sent 
into  the  other  room  to  see  about 
the  children,  and  the  talkative  young 
lady  became  engaged  in  conversation 
with  an  equally  voluble  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  so  that  Dr.  James  found  him¬ 
self  again  alone.  He  put  down  his 
untasted  cake,  and  seeing  a  glass  of 
wine  near  him,  which  seemed  to  be¬ 
long  to  no  one,  he  drank  it  and  felt 
rather  better.  The  solitariness  one 
sometimes  feels  in  a  crowd  came 
over  him,  and  he  looked  from  one 
strange  face  to  another,  feeling  him¬ 
self  completely  out  of  place.  Mrs. 
Edgar  w*as  absorbed  in  duties  of 
hospitality  ;  Jessie  and  Philip  in  the 
distance,  during  a  pause  in  the  stream 
of  guests,  were  engrossed  in  each 
other;  even  Margaret  seemed  to  have 
completely  forgotten  him,  and  he  saw 
her  earnestly  talking  with  her  hand¬ 
some  groomsman.  He  regretted  that 
he  had  refused  to  be  a  groomsman ; 
no  doubt  he  would  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Margaret,  as  the  corre¬ 
sponding  “  best  friend,”  and  then  she 
would  have  been  talking  to  him  in¬ 
stead  of  to  that  fellow ;  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  had  already 
arrived  at  a  stage  of  lover-like  incon¬ 
sistency,  since  his  sole  motive  for 
declining  his  friend’s  invitation  had 
been  his  dread  of  encountering  Muss 
Lester. 

Pie  saw  that  many  people  were  go¬ 
ing,  and  it  came  to  him  as  a  happy 
thought  that  he  might  go  too.  He 
interrupted  Mrs.  Edgar  to  shake. 
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hands  again  with  her,  observed  that 
Margaret  was  near  the  door,  and  next 
made  his  way  to  Philip,  with  whom 
he  had  a  little  talk,  unsatisfactory,  of 
course,  but  one’s  best  friend  must 
be  excused  for  being  preoccupied  on 
such  an  occasion.  Philip  parted  from 
him  with  resignation,  saying  that  he 
must  come  to  California  and  settle, 
that  he  would  do  splendidly  there 
and  make  a  fortune.  Such  a  prospect 
seemed  to  the  doctor  dreary  in  the 
extreme ;  and  owning  to  himself  that 
he  did  not  at  all  begrudge  to  Philip 
his  pretty  and  delicate  bride,  he  bade 
her  a  friendly  farewell,  and  approach¬ 
ed  Margaret.  He  was  glad  to  interrupt 
the  groomsman  in  the  sotto  voce  re¬ 
marks  he  was  making,  and  to  have 
Margaret  turn  at  once  to  him  and 
leave  her  companion  to  his  own  re¬ 
flections. 

“  Good-by,  Miss  Lester.  I  go  back 
to  Sealing  this  afternoon.” 

“  Good-by,  Dr.  James.  I  am  very 
glad  you  came.”  That  was  all ;  how 
soon  these  words  were  said !  Again 
he  met  the  straightforward  look  of 
those  clear,  brown  eyes ;  again  he  felt 
the  kind  pressure  of  her  hand.  Her 
glove  was  off  and  so  was  his,  (not 
accident  on  his  part,)  and  he  felt  that 
her  hand  was  cold.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  saying,  “  How  pale  you  are  !” 
but  remembered  just  in  time,  that  he 
had  made  that  remark  before. 

In  another  minute  he  was  outside 
the  door,  and  driving  to  the  hotel. 
As  he  drew  his  tight  boots  from  his 
aching  feet,  and  resumed  his  comfort¬ 
able,  familiar  clothes,  he  said  to  him¬ 
self, 

“  This  episode  in  my  life  is  closed. 
I  must  shut  her  completely  out  of 
my  existence,  and  go  on  as  if  there 
were  no  such  woman  as  Margaret 
Lester.” 

So  he  took  the  five  o’clock  train, 
and  arrived  safely  in  Sealing  that 
night. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MISS  BURNEY  LEAVES  SHELLLEACI1. 

One  evening,  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  wedding  at  Newport,  Dr. 
James  was  sitting  with  Miss  Burney 
in  her  little  parlor.  They  often  used 
that  privilege  of  fast  friends,  silence; 
and  it  was  after  an  unbroken  pause 
of  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour  that 
Martha  looked  up  from  her  sewing, 
and  said: 

“  Why  did  you  never  notice  that  I 
have  not  resumed  my  school-work 
this  year  ?” 

“  I  have  noticed  it ;  but  supposed 
you  had  some  good  reason,  which 
you  would  tell  me  when  you  were 
ready.” 

“  I  am  ready  now.  I  have  given 
up  teaching  for  the  present,  and  per¬ 
haps  for  ever.”  The  doctor  made  no 
reply,  only  showing  by  his  attentiv 
face  that  he  was  listening. 

“  Margaret  has  offered  me  a  home, 
and  I  have  accepted  it.” 

aI  imagined  you  were  too  proud 
to  accept  assistance  from  any  body.” 

“  From  any  body  else  except  her. 
In  the  first  place,  she  is  rich  and  can 
afford  it ;  secondly,  it  makes  her  hap¬ 
py  to  help  people;  thirdly,  I  love 
her  and  she  loves  me,  and  that  is  the 
best  reason  of  all.” 

“  You  are  right ;  and  what  decided 
you  to  take  this  step  ?” 

“  It  seems  she  has  had  it  in  her 
mind  ever  since  last  spring ;  however, 
she  only  said  to  me,  just  before  she 
left  here,  that  she  hoped  I  would 
make  no  arrangements  for  the  winter, 
without  first  telling  her  my  plans. 
Two  weeks  ago,  I  received  a  letter 
from  her,  saying  that  she  had  decided 
not  to  live  any  longer  with  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
gar  ;  but,  after  passing  the  month  of 
September  at  Newport,  to  take  a 
house  for  herself  in  New  York.  She 
said  she  could  not  live  alone,  and  that 
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she  must  have  some  one  for  com¬ 
pany  and  for  the  sake  of  appear¬ 
ances.  She  begged  me  to  be  that 
somebody,  because  there  was  no  one 
else  with  whom  she  could  feel  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  free  to  do  what  she 
chose.  I  considered  the  subject  a 
week,  and  then  wrote  her  my  consent 
to  do  as  she  wished,  for  next  winter 
at  least.  It  will  be  a  great  advantage 
to  me,  of  course,  as  well  as  a  pleasure. 
Still  I  should  not  think  of  it  on  that  ac¬ 
count  for  a  moment,  if  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  her  as  wrell  as  for 
me.  I  do  believe  so,  and  therefore  I 
am  going  to  try  the  experiment.” 

“  You  will  not  repent  it,  I  am  sure. 
And  when  do  you  go  ?” 

“  Next  week.” 

“  Has  she  bought  her  house  ?” 

“  She  has  not  decided  yet,  and 
wants  my  help  about  furnishing,  etc. ; 
so  the  sooner  I  go  the  better.” 

“  Is  she  in  New  York  now  ?” 

“  Yes,  at  a  private  boarding-house, 
where  I  am  to  stay  with  her  till  the 
house  is  ready.” 

Dr.  James  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  nothing  would  astonish  him 
again,  yet  this  did  take  him  by  sur¬ 
prise  ;  after  he  thought  about  it,  how¬ 
ever,  he  only  wondered  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  had  not  occurred  to  him 
before.  Miss  Burney  was  a  great  loss 
to  him ;  for  there  was  no  other  woman 
whose  society  was  any  pleasure  to  him, 
and  Father  Barry  was  now  the  only 
person  with  whom  he  had  any  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  of  him  he  saw  more  and 
more. 

He  begged  Martha  Burney  to 
write  to  him,  but  she  was  a  miserable 
correspondent;  her  letters  were  few 
and  far  between,  and  never  told  him 
what  he  wanted  to  know.  He  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Miss  Spelman  for  all 
his  information  regarding  these  two 
people  in  whom  he  was  so  deeply  in¬ 
terested.  He  heard  from  her  that 
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Margaret  had  bought  a  very  pretty 
little  house,  furnished  it,  and  was  com¬ 
fortably  established  with  Martha.  She 
said  Margaret  always  wrote  in'  excel¬ 
lent  spirits,  and  seemed  to  her  to  be 
enjoying  her  winter  very  much. 

The  doctor’s  “  young  man”  Rich¬ 
ards,  thanks  to  the  careful  instructions 
and  preparation  he  had  received,  was 
now  become  of  great  assistance,  and, 
being  left  in  charge,  had  very  success¬ 
fully  treated  several  cases,  and  even 
performed  very  well  one  or  two  sur¬ 
gical  operations,  so  that  people  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  considerable  confidence  in 
him.  Dr.  James  encouraged  this  as 
much  as  possible ;  for  the  idea  of  giv¬ 
ing  up  his  practice  at  Shellbeach  and 
vicinity  had  taken  strong  hold  on 
him.  Finding  that  he  left  his  patients 
in  competent  hands,  he  often  went 
away  on  business  for  a  week  at  a  time, 
and  felt  his  own  work  considerably 
lightened. 

At  Christmas  time,  Miss  Spelman 
went  to  New  York,  and  staid  a 
month,  and  returned  eloquent  about 
the  delights  of  her  niece’s  establish¬ 
ment,  and  the  charming  people  she 
had  met.  The  doctor,  by  careful  ques¬ 
tions,  learned  from  her  that  Mar¬ 
garet  was  occupied  with  countless 
good  works  and  charities,  though  Miss 
Selina  seemed  to  have  only  a  vague 
idea  what  they  were.  She  described 
to  her  attentive  auditor  how  she 
breakfasted  in  her  own  room,  every 
day,  at  ten  o’clock,  or  as  much  later 
as  she  liked,  (which  had  always  been 
her  idea  of  comfort,)  and  then  had 
the  carriage  to  do  what  she  chose  till 
luncheon  at  two,  when  she  saw  Mar¬ 
garet  for  the  first  time ;  for  she  was  al¬ 
ways  full  of  her  charitable  engage¬ 
ments  till  one,  when  she  came  home 
to  dress.  After  luncheon,  in  time  for 
which  some  pleasant  person  always 
dropped  in,  they  drove,  visited,  or 
shopped,  and  dined  at  six.  Then 
Miss  Spelman  told  of  the  opera,  and 
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concerts,  and  a  dinner-party -that  Mar¬ 
garet  gave  while  she  was  there,  and 
of  the  old  friends  she  had  met,  and  of 
the  many  calls  and  great  attention 
she  had  received ;  and  she  went  on, 
telling  about  herself,  with  only  now 
and  then  a  word  about  Margaret,  till 
the  doctor  was  quite  tired  of  listen¬ 
ing.  He  was  very  curious  about 
Margaret’s  morning  work ;  of  that 
his  old  friend,  having  seen  nothing, 
could  give  no  information  ;  and  after 
the  account  of  the  gayeties  of  Miss 
Lester’s  household,  Doctor  James 
grew  more  restless  than  ever. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

SEEK  YE  FIRST  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

January  wore  away,  and  February, 
and  at  last,  on  one  of  the  first  days 
of  the  first  month  of  spring,  a  raw 
and  dreary  day,  when  Dr.  James  had 
been  glad  that  no  patient  needed  his 
attendance,  he  had  made  a  bright  lit¬ 
tle  fire,  and  was  sitting  in  his  study 
chair,  deeply  engaged  with  the  last 
number  of  The  Catholic  World, 
which  Father  Barry  had  lent  him. 
Richards  came  in  from  the  post-office, 
laid  the  doctor’s  mail  Upon  the  table, 
and  then  went  home  to  his  mother’s 
house.  Dr.  James  very  deliberately 
finished  the  article  he  was  reading, 
stared  at  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  carelessly  took  up  his  letters 
and  glanced  at  the  handwritings. 
There  was  one  from  his  sister  Lucy, 
one  from  a  medical  friend  at  the  West, 
and — what  was  this  ? — one  in  a  clear, 
firm  hand,  which  gave  him  a  start, 
and  brought  him  very  quickly  out  of 
his  reverie. 

“  From  Margaret  Lester !  What 
can  she  have  to  say  to  me  ?” 

A  misgiving  came  over  him  as  he 
held  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  he 
delayed  opening  it.  What  might  not 
her  boldness  and  independence  be 


capable  of!  He  smiled  contemptu 
ously  as  he  realized  that  his  imagina 
tion  was  running  away  with  him. 

“  She  is  engaged,  I  suppose,”  and 
he  quickly  broke  the  seal. 

“My  Dear  Friend:  I  write  to  yotf 
because  this  is  the  very  happiest  day  of  my 
life,  and  because  I  owe  that  happiness,  after 
God,  to  you. 

“Do  you  remember  your  words,  ‘For 
the  direction  of  practical,  systematic  good 
works,  I  advise  you  to  go  to  the  Catholic 
priest’?  Well,  I  established  myself  in  New 
York  with  the  object  of  making  myself  hap¬ 
py  by  doing  as  much  good  to  the  poor  as  I 
was  able  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  asked  myself  how 
I  should  begin,  I  thought  of  your  words, 
and  said  to  myself,  ‘  I  found  how  true  that 
advice  was  in  that  quiet  little  town ;  now,  why 
should  it  not  hold  good  in  a  great  city  like 
this,  where,  there  is  so  much  more  misery, 
and  where  opportunities  for  doing  good  are 
so  much  greater?’  So  I  said  to  my  cook, 
whom  I  found  to  be  a  good  Catholic,  going 
to  her  confessions.and  communions  regularly, 

‘  Where  does  your  priest  live?  For  I  want 
to  go  and  see  him.’  She  gladly  told  me 
where  to  find  him,  and  I  went  where  she  di¬ 
rected  me,  and  found  an  old,  white-headed 
Frenchman  with  most  courtly  manners,  be¬ 
fore  whom  I  felt  as  unpolished  as  a  school¬ 
girl.  I  told  him  the  simple  truth,  and  ask¬ 
ed  to  be  instructed  as  to  how  I  could  aid  the 
poor.  Well,  we  sat  down,  and  he  gave  me 
a  little  sketch  of  the  different  Catholic  chari¬ 
ties  in  New  York,  and  each  one,  as  he  de¬ 
scribed  it,  seemed  to  me  best  of  all ;  and  I 
saw  how  much  more  good  I  could  do  by 
aiding  those  perfectly  organized  charities 
than  by  working  on  my  own  responsibility. 
He  ended  by  telling  me  of  a  lady  who 
would  take  me  with  her  and  show  me  all 
th£se  institutions. 

“  From  that  day  began  for  me  a  life  of 
revelations.  I  had  always  dreamed  of  lives 
of  heroism;  and  I  began  to  see  that  they 
were  not  only  possible,  but  of  every-day  oc 
currence  among  those  men  and  women  de¬ 
voted  to  works  of  mercy.  Then  came  the 
question,  What  is  it  that  inspires  such  self- 
sacrifice,  such  complete  abnegation  and  ig¬ 
noring  of  self,  such  all-embracing  charity 
and  purity  of  motive  ?  For  in  no  case 
could  I  see  a  trace  of  any  personal  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  gained  from  these  almost  super¬ 
human  labors.  And  then,  Dr.  James,  I  be¬ 
gin  to  look  into  the  doctrine  of  that  church 
which  all  my  life  T  had  been  taught  to  re¬ 
gard  as  the  teacher  of  falsehood,  super  Na¬ 
tion,  and  idolatry. 
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“The  result  has  been  that  a  week  ago  I 
was  baptized  a  Roman '  Catholic,  and  this 
day,  for  the  first  time,  I  have  received  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  most  holy  com¬ 
munion. 

“O  my  friend!  God’s  goodness  has  been 
great  to  me,  and  I  am  as  happy  as  a  per¬ 
son  should  be  who  has  found  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  heaven  upon  earth.  This  is  why  I 
have  written  to  you,  because  my  heart,  in 
its  gratitude  to  God,  turns  next  to  you  ;  and 
also  because  I  wish  you  to  hear  from  no  one 
except  myself  of  this  great  change  in  my  life. 

“And  now,  I  cannot  end  my  letter  with¬ 
out  one  more  word.  I  have  another  saying 
of  yours  in  my  mind;  was  it  not  this? 
‘  Do  as  well  as  you  know  how,  and  then  be  at 
peace.’  That  is  true;  yet  it  is  not  all  that 
will  be  required  of  us.  We  ought  to  tr^to 
know  the  best  thing,  and  then  do  what  we 
know  as  well  as  we  can. 

“Good-by,  and  God  bless  y^u. 

“  Margaret. 

“P.S. — Martha  Burney,  after  trying  her 
best  to  dissuade  me,  had  the  justice  to  ex¬ 
amine  what  I  was  about,  and  she  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  church  this  very  day.” 

Father  Barry  received  this  news 
by  the  same  mail  as  Dr.  James,  and 
from  him  Margaret  heard  at  once. 
The  pious  priest  wrote  a  letter  full  of 
joy  and  congratulation,  of  good  ad¬ 
vice  and  blessing;  but  to  her  other 
letter  no  answer  was  received.  Two 
weeks  passed,  and  no  word  came. 
Miss  Selina  had  written  a  reproach¬ 
ful  and  admonitory  letter,  assuring 
Margaret  that  it  was  not  too  late, 
and  while  life  was  spared  her  she 
could  draw  back.  She  insinuated 
that  a  plan  of  rescue  could  be  easily 
arranged,  and  offered  her  home  as  an 
asylum  to  the  fugitive. 

Margaret  laughed  over  this  letter, 
and  showed  it  to  her  friends  with 
great  glee.  However,  she  wrote 
back  a  kind  and  soothing  answer, 
which  softened  her  aunt  a  little, 
though  the  subject  continued  a  very 
sore  one  for  a  long  time.  To  think 
that  she  should  have  been  a  month 
in  the  same  house  with  Margaret, 
never  suspecting  the  machinations 
of  which  the  poor  child  was  being 
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made  the  victim!  But  when  she  ap¬ 
plied  to  Dr.  James  for  sympathy,  he 
said  abruptly, 

“  1  don’t  agree  with  you  at  all, 
ma’am.  Miss  Lester  has  done  right 
because  she  has  consulted  her  own 
conscience,  and  been  brave  enough 
not  to  stop  for  what  the  world  or  her 
friends  would  say  or  tlhuk.” 

He  then  changed  the  subject  ;  and 
Miss  Spelman  was  so  much  scandal¬ 
ized  that  she  never  spoke  of  it  again. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

ALL  THINGS  SHALL  BE  ADDED  UNTO  YOU. 

On  the  1 8th  of  March,  Margaret 
had  returned  to  luncheon  from  visit¬ 
ing  some  sick  persons ;  Martha  had 
staid  at  home  to  cut  out  work  to  be 
given  to  poor  women.  She  entered 
Margaret’s  room  as  she  was  dressing, 
holding  one  hand  behind  her. 

“  I  have  had  a  note  from  Dr. 
James  to-day,”  said  Martha.  “  He  is 
in  the  city,  and  we  shall  see  him  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Margaret  looked  up  inquiringly. 

“You  have  something  else  to  tell ! 
I  see  it  in  your  face.  Why  do  you 
make  me  wait  ?” 

“  I  have  something  else  to  tell,  and 
this  shall  tell  it  for  me,”  she  answer¬ 
ed,  laying  a  letter  down  on  Marga¬ 
ret’s  table,  and  going  out  of  the 
room.  Margaret,  with  trembling  fin¬ 
gers,  tore  it  open  and  read  as  follows : 

“  New  York,  March  18. 

“My  Dear  Miss  Lester:  It  has  not 
been  from  disapprobation,  nor  neglect,  nor 
indifference  that  I  have  left  your  letter  so 
long  unanswered.  It  is  because  I  earnestly 
desired,  if  possible,  to  give  you  some  good 
news  in  return  for  that  which  you  sent  me. 

“You  speak  of  owing  your  conversion 
partly  to  me,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  this 
should  be  true  ;  but  your  letter  has  done  a 
greater  work  for  me  than  you  thought  it 
could  when  you  wrote  it.  Miss  Lester.  1 
ought  to  have  been  where  you  are  now  a 
year  ago;  but  pride  of  intellect,  perversity 
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of  will,  and,  latterly,  another  obstacle,  have 
stood  in  my  way,  and  I  might  have  kept  on 
blind  and  miserable  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
You  have  found  the  church  of  God  through 
its  treasures  of  charity,  displayed  in  its 
works  of  mercy  to  the  poor,  the  weak,  and 
the  sinful ;  it  was  your  heart,  so  to  speak, 
that  carried  you  there.  I  have  found  the 
same  church  entirely  by  my  mind.  I  have 
seen  repeatedly  shallow  prejudices,  ground¬ 
less  suspicions,  and  fanatical  attacks  met 
by  calm,  strong,  logical  arguments.  I  have 
seen  the  carping  opinions  of  sects  dwindling 
away  before  the  majesty  of  a  revealed  faith. 
I  have  recognized  that  intellect,  learning, 
science,  philosophy,  shine  brightest  in  that 
church  which  the  scoffers  of  the  day  assert 
to  be  in  her  dotage  and  dissolution.  I  have 
been  forced  at  last,  to  admit  her  divine  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  consequent  infallibility  of 
her  teaching,  and  there  was  but  one  thing 
left  for  me  to  do.  How  long  would  I  have 
resisted  light,  conviction?  I  cannot  tell. 
Cowardice,  pride,  and  something  else  held 
me  back ;  then  your  letter  came,  as  a  push 
from  a  friendly  hand  to  a  wretch  clinging  to 
the  feeble  branch  which  threatens  to  give 
way  in  his  grasp  and  precipitate  him  into 
the  abyss  below,  yet  fearing  to  take  the  leap 
which  will  land  him  on  firm  ground. 

“We  have  landed  on  the  rock — you  and 
I.  God  grant  that  we  may  stand  on  it  for 
ever. 

“  I  have  much  more  to  say,  but  can  write 
no  more.  I  have  been  for  a  week  making  a 

retreat  at  the  house  of  the - fathers,  and 

I  shall  be  baptized  in  their  church  to-morrow 
morning,  Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  after  the  nine 
o’clock  mass.  You  will  come,  will  you  not  ? 
Pray  for  me.  Francis  James.” 

Margaret  read  this  letter  steadily 
through  to  the  end,  and  then  fell  on 
her  knees  by  her  little  table,  where 
Martha  found  her  some  time  after, 
when  she  came  to  summon  her  to 
luncheon. 

“  He  has  asked  me  to  be  his  god¬ 
mother,”  remarked  Martha,  as  they 
were  sitting  at  the  dining-table. 

“  Has  he  ?  I  should  think  he 
would  have  asked  me,”  responded 
Margaret. 

“  Don’t  you  remember  what  you 
told  me  once  about  the  spiritual  rela¬ 
tionship  between  sponsors  and  their 
god-children,  and  what  it  precludes  ?” 


Margaret  slightly  smiled,  and  the 
subject  was  dropped. 

On  arriving  next  morning  at  St. 

- church,  Margaret  found  that 

the  first  pew  was  reserved  for  Martha 
and  herself,  and  soon  Dr.  James  ap¬ 
peared  and  knelt  with  them.  To  the 
surprise  and  delight  of  Margaret,  who 
should  enter  the  sanctuary  to  cele¬ 
brate  mass  but  Father  Ba.Vy  :  and  it 
was  he  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  *be 
holy  sacrifice,  administered  the  :  icra- 
ment  of  baptism. 

Margaret’s  cup  of  happiness  w.  s 
very  full  when,  going  into  the  house 
afterward,  by  invitation,  she  was  able 
to  exchange  congratulations  with  her 
good  friend  Father  Sarry,  and  gra'sp, 
with  a  glowing  face  and  speaking 
eyes,  the  hand  of  the  newly-baptized. 
They  both  agreed  to  dine  with  her  ; 
and  then  she  went  home  with  Martha, 
wondering  over  the  changes  which 
one  year  had  brought  about  in  her 
life,  and  thanking  God  in  her  he  at 
for  her  conversion  and  for  that  of  the 
person  dearest  to  her  in  the  world. 

The  dinner  that  evening  was  a  very 
delightful  one.  Margaret  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  were  surprised  to  find  all  embar¬ 
rassment  between  them  gone.  All 
their  past  intercourse  seemed  far 
away  and  like  what  had  happened  in 
a  dream,  and  they  felt  that  they  were 
beginning  their  friendship  over  again 
on  a  new  and  true  basis* 

Margaret  had  many  questions  to 
ask  of  Father  Barry  about  Sealing, 
and  the  different  families  she  was  in¬ 
terested  in,  and  he  had  a  great  deal 
to  tell  her,  as  well  as  questions  to  ask 
in  his  turn.  And  Margaret  told  all 
about  the  beautiful  religious  houses 
she  had  visited,  and  about  kind  Abbe 
Saincbre,  who  had  done  her  so  muck 
good,  lent  her  books  and  led  her  gen 
tly  on  till  she  w  is  safely  in  the  fold. 

Martha  Burney  had  to  tell  of  her 
horror  when  she  found  what  Mar¬ 
garet  was  wrapped  up  in;  how  she 
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'  fled,  and  argued,  and  ridiculed, 
an  i  at  last  went  in  secret  to  see  the 
abbe,  to  remonstrate  with  him.  How 
she  was  won  by  his  gentleness  and 
courtesy,  and  how,  still  in  secret  and 
v-ith  his  assistance,  she  read  and 
arned  about  the  church,  till  on  Mar- 
caret’s  asking  one  day  why  she  made 
no  more  fuss  about  her  becoming  a 
Catholic,  she  said  the  reason  was  be¬ 
cause  she  was  going  to  be  one  herself 
as  soon  as  she  could’  be  prepared. 

Then  Dr.  Janies  told  about  his 
plans  :  how  Richards  was  all  ready  to 
step  into  his  place,  and  in  a  great 
-  urry  to  have  the  establishment  dis¬ 
pensary,  etc.,  under  his  own  control; 
l  ow  he  was  a  good-hearted  young 
fellow,  and  the  doctor  thought  would 
be  merciful  to  the  poor ;  and  his  mo¬ 
ther  would  come  and  live  with  him, 
and  take  the  place  of  the  tyrannical 
housekeeper.  Then,  for  himself,  Dr. 

imes  announced  his  intention  of  re¬ 
moving  to  New  York  as  soon  as  his 
:  fairs  at  Shellbeach  were  settled. 

Margaret  was  quieter  than  usual, 
and  more  simply  dressed  than  the 
loctor  had  ever  seen  her  before,  in  a 
lain  black  silk  absolutely  without 
ornament,  except  that  she  wore  round 
her  neck  an  amber  rosary,  which  she 
said  she  had  obtained  abroad  when 
she  was  a  heathen.  There  was  in 
her  face  an  expression  of  serenity  and 
quiet  happiness  that  was  new  to  it, 
and  Dr.  James  thought  he  had  never 
seen  her  so  attractive  and  lovable. 

The  evening  flew  away ;  Father 
Barry  was  to  return  to  Sealing  the 
next  day,  and  the  doctor  with  him 
for  a  week  or  two,  but  he  would  soon 
come  back  to  New  York  to  live.  At 
parting  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
Margaret,  . 

“  I  am  to  receive  communion  in 
Father  Barry’s  church  a  week  from 
Sunday  ;  you  will  pray  for  me  ?” 

“  I  will  not  forget,”  she  answered 
with  a  happy  smile. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Margaret’s  birthday. 

The  story  draws  to  a  close,  and 
there  is  little  more  to  tell ;  the  rest  is 
such  plain  sailing  that  it  might  almost 
be  taken  for  granted.  There  is  one 
little  scene,  however,  pleasant  to  write 
and  possibly  pleasant  to  read,  which 
took  place  on  August  15th  of  that 
same  year,  in  the  church  at  Sealing  ; 
and  in  explanation  of  which  a  short 
account  should  be  given  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  after  Dr.  James  had  come  to 
live  in  New  York. 

Fie  had  taken  rooms  in  that  city 
and  begun  to  work  among  the  poor, 
doing  much  although  with  smali 
means.  He  began  to  go  regularly 
every  day  to  Miss  Lester’s  house  in 
the  afternoon ;  then  they  walked  and 
drove  together,  and  learned  to  know 
each  other  well,  He  was  often  with 
her  in  the  morning,  too,  and  together 
they  visited  many  a  sick  and  suffering 
soul,  leaving  behind  them  comfort, 
encouragement,  and  substantial  relief. 
They  every  week  knelt  together  at 
the  altar  of  the  little  French  chapel 
Margaret  loved  so  well,  and  received 
God’s  greatest  gift  of  love  to  man, 
and  it  was  a  time  of  pure,  unclouded 
happiness. 

It  was  June;  and  there  had  been 
a  week  of  very  warm  weather.  The 
fashionables  had  fled  from  the  city,  or 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses, 
excluding  every  ray  of -light  and  sun. 
Dr.  James,  weary  from  his  morning’s 
labors,  had  been  home,  refreshed 
himself  a  little,  and  then,  at  about 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  stood  on 
the  steps  of  Margaret’s  house,  and 
was  ushered  into  the  shady  parlor. 
The  green  blinds  were  closed,  the 
caqiets  were  gone,  cool  white  matting 
was  on  the  floors,  and  great  bunches 
of  roses  stood  about  on  tables  and 
mantel-pieces.  Margaret  came  to 
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meet  him,  fresh  and  cool  in  her  light 
dress,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  very 
beautiful  line  engraving  of  the  Dres¬ 
den  “  Madonna  and  Child.” 

“  See,  Dr.  James,  what  Martha  has 
given  me  for  a  birthday  present.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  before¬ 
hand  that  this  was  your  birthday, 
that  I  might  have  given  you  a  pre¬ 
sent  ?” 

“  Truly,  be-  ruse  I  forgot  it  tjll  I 
found  this  on  the  breakfast-table  this 
morning.  It  seems  I  told  Martha  at 
Shellbeach  that  this  was  my  birthday, 
and  she  remembered  it.  Was  she  not 
kind  ?” 

“  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
leaving  the  city,”  said  the  doctor; 
“  the  hot  weather  has  come,  and  it 
will  not  be  healthy  for  you  to  be  here. 
The  cholera  may  be  about,  they  say, 
and  you  go  into  places  where  you 
will  be  sure  to  catch  it.” 

“  So  do  you.” 

“  But  a  doctor  is  pretty  safe ;  he 
can  guard  against  infection  in  a  great 
measure.” 

“  Well,  a  great  many  other  people 
stay  in  New  York  and  do  not  get 
sick.  The  religious  and  priests  stay 
in  their  houses,  and  they  go  among 
more  wretched  people  than  I  do.” 

“Yes;  but  Miss  Lester,  you  are 
not  a  religious ;  your  life  has  not  been 
wholly  consecrated  to  God,  as  theirs 
have.” 

“  I  can’t  see  why,  because  I  have 
4not  a  vocation  for  a  religious  life, 
that  should  make  any  difference.” 

“  Plainly,  then,  because  your  life  is 
precious,  if  not  to  yourself,  to  other 
people ;  to  me.  It  should  not  be 
lightly  thrown  away.” 

I  shall  not  throw  it  away ;  I  don’t 
believe  in  contagion.  God  will  pre¬ 
serve  my  life,  if  he  wishes  it  to  be 
spared.” 

“Yes;  but  God  is  not  called  upon 
to  work  a  miracle  in  your  behalf;  and 
if  you  wilfully  expose  yourself  to  dan- 


gef,  he  may  not  interpose  to  avert  the 
consequences.” 

Margaret  was  silent,  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  continued,  with  an  effort, 

“  I  said  your  life  was  precious  to 
me :  and  though  you  did  not  notice 
it,  I  say  it  again.  I  have  never  had 
courage  till  to  day  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  letter  I  wrote  you  at  Shell- 
beach  ;  but  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do 
so  now.  You  did  not  seem  angry 
with  me  when  I  saw  you  at  the  wed¬ 
ding.  Had  you  forgotten  it,  or  didn’t 
you  care  for  my  rudeness  ?” 

“  I  cared  for  it ;  that  is,  of  course, 

I  was  sorry,  perhaps  hurt ;  still,  not 
for  a  moment  angry  or  offended.  I 
knew  that  you  were  not  cruel  but 
kind,  for  you  told  the  truth;  and 
any  thing  except  the  truth  would 
have  been  unkindness.  I  honored 
you  for  writing  it.” 

“  Yet  it  was  not  the  truth ;  although 
in  writing  it  I  sincerely  and  honestly 
believed  it  to  be  the  truth.  I  said  I 
did  not  love  you ;  I  believed  I  did 
not  love  you ;  but  I  had  no  sooner 
read  your  letter  than  scales  seemed 
to  fall  from  my  eyes.  Y ou  see,  I  was 
sure  that  you  were  perfectly  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  me ;  and  I  thought  you  would 
write  me  a  polite  letter,  expressing 
friendship,  esteem,  etc.,  and  regret  if 
I  had  suffered  disappointment;  and 
then  that  you  would  go  off  to  New 
York  and  leave  me  to  support  the 
downfall  of  my  hopes  as  best  I  might. 

I  was  sure  of  this,  and  your  parting 
words  that  night  seemed  to  confirm 
me  in  it.  ‘  She  wishes  to  part 
friends,’  I  thought  to  myself, 1  because 
she  believes  she  is  going  to  ruin  my 
hopes  of  happiness.’  I  was  filled  with 
unpleasant  and  bitter  feelings.  I  read 
your  letter,  and  the  ground  seem¬ 
ed  to  go  from  under  my  feet,  and 
I  realized  what  a  blind  fool  I  had 
been.  I  felt  then  but  one  longing, 
which  I  feel  still,  although  I  know  its 
uselessness  and  absurdity :  that  you  ^ 
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might  be,  by  some  chance,  stripped 
of  your  fortune  to  the  last  cent,  that 
1  might  la  y  my  poor  little  pittance  at 
your  feet  and  implore  your  accept¬ 
ance  of  it. 

“  Oil  S  if  I  could  tell  you  what  I  en¬ 
dured.  Shellbeach  became  unbeara¬ 
ble  to  me  ;  all  life  and  interest  seemed 
to  have  left  me.  How  I  missed  you! 
Y ou  can  never  imagine  it,  and  I  can- 
V  not  describe  it.  The  more  I  thought 
of  you,  the  more  wretched  I  became, 
and  after  that  wedding  I  felt  tenfold 
worse.  I  went  home  to  my  mother 
for  a  change;  and  then  resolved  to 
put  you  completely  out  of  iny  head, 
and,  as  an  assistance,  resumed  my 
study  of  Catholicity,  that  I  had  for 
a  time  neglected.  Then,  though  I 
blush  to  own  it,  and  would  not  risk 
my  standing  in  your  estimation  by 
telling  you  of  it  except  that  it  proves 
my  love  for  you,  the  only  thing  which 
deterred  me  from  entering  the  church 
was  the  thought  that  I  should  lose 
your  esteem,  and  that  it  would  com¬ 
pletely  cut  me  off  from  any  chance 
I  might  ever  have  again  of  winning 
you  for  my  wife.  Your  second  letter 
came,  and  seemed  as  an  answer  from 
heaven,  ‘Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye 
of  little  faith  ?’  You  know  the  rest — 
but  I  cannot  go  on.  Even  support¬ 
ed  by  the  blessed  sympathy  we  have 
in  our  faith,  I  cannot  ask  for  what 
my  heart  craves.” 

“  Dr.  James,  you  seem  to  feel  as  if 
you  were  before  me  as  a  criminal  be¬ 
fore  his  judge.  Now  you  have  done 
only  what  was  right  and  true  toward 
me,  and  you  owe  me  no  apology 
for  any  thing.  You  and  I,  I  believe, 
have  done  each  other  real  good,  and 
we  have  mutually  helped  each  other 
into  the  church ;  we  stand  on  equal 
ground,  and  I  will  accept  no  other 
position.” 

Dr.  James  looked  searchingly  at 
her,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 

“  Y ou  do  me  good  and  make  me 


feel  like  myself.  Then,  Margaret, 
though  I  am  not  worthy  of  you,  will 
you  be  my  wife  ?” 

Margaret  laid  her  hand  in  his, 

“  I  will,  if  God  allows  me  so  much 
happiness.” 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TIIE  SEVENTH  SACRAMENT. 

Margaret  was  unwilling  to  leave 
New  York  ;  but  the  doctor  insisted, 
and  a  compromise  was  effected.  She 
wras  to  stay  through  July,  and  com¬ 
plete  the.  preparations  for  her  mar¬ 
riage;  for  that  was  to  take  place  in 
August,  and  they  would  go  for  their 
wedding  journey  to  visit  Mrs.  James 
in  Maine.  Margaret  expressed  a 
strong  wish  to  be  married  at  Sealing, 
and  the  plan  was  very  pleasant  to 
Dr.  James;  so  a  week  before  the 
day  appointed,  she  went  to  her  aunt, 
Miss  Spelman’s.  There  she  spent  a 
happy  week,  visiting  her  friends 
among  the  poor,  and  hearing  from 
them  about  the  goodness  and  kind 
deeds  of  their  favorite  doctor,  whom 
they  seemed  to  regard  in  the  light 
of  a  good  angel.  Martha  Burney 
was  also  at  Miss  Spelman’s,  and  the 
doctor  came  two  days  before  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  so  it  was  a  very  merry  and 
happy  household. 

The  feast  of  the  Assumption  of 
Our  Lady  was  as  beautiful  a  day  as 
ever  shone  on  a  happy  bride;  the 
bells  rang  as  if  for  a  public  celebra¬ 
tion;  for  Dr.  James  was  beloved  by 
every  one  and  Margaret  was  very 
popular.  The  time  was  nine  o’clock; 
for  flie  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
fasting.  Margaret’s  dress  wras  white, 
with  veil,  orange-blossoms,  and  every 
thing  as  it  should  be ;  she  had  inclin¬ 
ed  very  much  to  be  married  in  her 
travelling  dress ;  but  the  doctor  want¬ 
ed  white,  and  she  thought  besides, 
that  a  gay,  showy  wedding  would 
give  pleasure  to  many  of  the  guests. 
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Father  Barry  said  that  it  was  like 
the  marriage  feast  in  the  Gospel;  for 
the  deaf,  the  halt,  and  the  blind 
were  well  represented.  Margaret’s 
“  friends  ”  were  many,  and  the  more 
aristocratic  inhabitants  of  Sealing  and 
Shellbeach  were  rather  surprised  to 
find  themselves  in  close  neighborhood 
with  the  McNallys,  O’Neills,  and 
O’ Flaherty  s,  who  were  put  in  the 
best  places,  and  were  perfectly  at 
home  in  their  own  church. 

The  high  altar,  and  those  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  were 
covered  with  flowers;  and  a  fine  new 
set  of  vestments  and  sacred  vessels, 
presented  by  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  elect,  were  used  for  the  first 
time. 

It  seemed  to  Margaret  and  to 
Dr.  James  a  beautiful  circumstance, 
though  a  natural  one,  that  they  had 
neither  of  them  ever  seen  a  nuptial 
mass  before  this,  their  own.  Nor 
had  they  realized  what  marriage 
might  be,  until  they  studied  the  won¬ 
derful  office  of  that  church  that  has 
elevated  the  natural  union  of  man 
and  woman  to  the  dignity  of  a  sa¬ 
crament,  which  St.  Paul  declares  to 
be  typical  of  the  union  of  our  Lord 
with  his  spouse,  the  church.  They 
were  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  the  holy  of  holies  was 
to  be  offered  upon  the  altar  on  that 
day,  the  happiest  of  their  lives — for 
them,  for  their  Happiness  and  bless¬ 
ing;  and  that,  as  God  was  to  de¬ 
scend  from  heaven,  as  it  were,  in 
their  honor,  so  they  should  offer  their 
new  life  for  his  greater  honor  and 
glory. 

Flow  is  it  possible  that  Catholics 
should  ever  forego  this  privilege  of 
the  nuptial  mass,  and  avail  them¬ 
selves  only  of  the  form  absolutely 
required  by  the  church?  Do  they 
not  realize  that  in  sanctifying  the 
first  day  of  their  wedded  life  by  as¬ 
sisting  together  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 


mass,  and  as  their  first  united  action, 
receiving  their  Lord  unto  their  hearts, 
they  draw  down  a  blessing  on  all  that 
is  to  follow  ? 

Never  had  Margaret  felt  so  pure 
a  joy  as  when,  kneeling  beside  the 
one  she  loved  best  in  the  world,  she 
heard  the  solemn  benediction  pro 
nounced  upon  them,  and  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  besought 
to  “  himself  fulfil  his  blessing  ”  upon 
them.  Never  had  Dr.  James  realiz¬ 
ed  so  fully  his  happiness  as  when  he 
heard  the  beautiful  prayer  offered  for 
his  bride,  and  the  virtues  of  Rachel, 
Rebecca,  and  Sarah  invoked  for  her. 

And  when,  in  the  little  instruction 
which  Father  Barry  gave  them,  he 
said  they  might  indeed  hope  that 
Jesus  and  Mary  had  been  present  at 
their  wedding,  as  at  that  of  Cana  in 
Galilee,  they  felt  as  if  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  favor  similar  to  the  one 
then  bestowed ;  for,  as  the  water 
was  turned  into  wine,  was  not  their 
natural  rejoicing  changed  into  a  joy 
more  pure  and  sublime  than  earth  can 
bestow  ? 

The  married  couple,  and  every  Ca¬ 
tholic  in  the  church,  remained  on 
their  knees  for  some  time  after  mass 
was  ended,  and,  as  one  of  the  specta¬ 
tors  afterward  said,  “  The  happy  pair 
behaved  as  if  they  were  by  no  means 
the  most  important  persons  present.” 
Martha  Burney  heard  the  remark, 
and  immediately  replied, 

“  You  must  remember  that  they 
recognized  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  surrounded  by  legions  of  holy 
angels;”  to  which  remark  the  first 
speakei  was  too  much  astonished  to 
make  any  answer. 

On  his  return  to  Miss  Spelman’s 
house,  Dr.-  James  was  greatly  surpris¬ 
ed  to  find  standing  at  the  gate  an 
elegant  little  doctor’s  chaise,  with  a 
very  beautiful  horse ;  a  plainly  dress¬ 
ed  man  stood  by  its  head,  whom  the 
doctor  recognized  as  a  mechanic 
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whose  life  he  had  saved  when  he 
was  lying  at  death’s  door  with  small¬ 
pox.  As  he  spoke  to  him  pleasantly, 
the  man  took  off  his  hat  and  said, 

“  If  you  please,  doctor,  this  is  a 
present  from  all  your  patients.” 

It  was  the  kind  thought  of  a  kind 
heart,  and  the  author  of  it,  himself 
indebted  to  the  doctor’s  devoted  care, 
had  gone  in  person  to  every  house 
within  twenty  miles,  inquiring  who 
had  been  treated  by  Dr.  James,  and 
proposing  to  each  a  small  contribu¬ 
tion. 

“  They  only  wanted  to  give  too 
much,”  he  said  to  the  doctor  after¬ 
ward  ;  “  but  all,  even  the  very  poor¬ 
est,  gave  something.” 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  MISTRESS  OF  A  TOOK  MAN’S 
HOUSEHOLD. 

After  a  fortnight  spent  very  happily 
in  Maine,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  came 
back  to  New  York,  bringing  with  them 
the  doctor’s  youngest  sister,  Lucy,  to 
make  a  long  visit.  Martha  Burney 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  house, 
and  had  received  a  warm  invitation 
to  consider  it  her  home;  but  she  only 
leplied  that  she  would  think  about  it. 

On  arriving  at  home,  (for  it  was 
decided  to  begin  their  married  life  in 
the  house  that  Margaret  had  already 
bought  and  furnished,)  and  asking  ea¬ 
gerly  for  her  friend,  Margaret  was  in¬ 
formed  that  Miss  Burney  had  gone 
away  that  day,  and  left  a  note  to  ex¬ 
plain.  It  was  as  follows: 

“  My  Dearest  Margaret  :  Do  no;  think, 
by  my  leaving  your  house,  that  I  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  hospitality  that  you  and  your  hus¬ 
band  have  offered  me,  or  that  I  am  ungrate¬ 
ful  for  it.  But  I  could  never  consent  to  live 
upon  you  always  ;  and  I  thought  it  better, 
while  I  am  strong  and  healthy,  to  enter  on 
the  life  in  which  1  should  be  glad  to  be  found 
at  death.  I  have  consulted  with  M.  Sain- 
<  f  re,  and  he  encourages  me  to  hope  that  my 
vocation  may  be  a  religious  one;  and  the 
sympathy  and  affection  I  feel  for  the  Sisters 
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of  Charity,  which  I  believe  you  share  with 
me,  leads  me  to  seek  my  home  and  work 
among  them,  at  the  house  we  visited  together 
on  the  Hudson  River.  There  1  shall  remain 
for  the  present  as  a  boarder,  till  I  am  quite 
sure  what  is  Cod’s  will  for  me;  but  1  may 
tell  you,  in  confidence,  that  I  have  in  mind 
the  work  of  teaching  the  poor  and  abandoned 
little  ones  of  this  great  city. 

“  I  cannot  express  the  joy  which  comes  to 
my  heart  when  1  think  that  my  life,  which 
since  my  father’s  death  has  seemed  to  me 
aimless  and  unprofitable,  may  be  devoted  in 
the  humblest  way  to  the  service  of  Cod  and 
his  holy  church.  Rejoice  with  me,  my 
dear  friend,  in  the  midst  of  your  own  great 
happiness.  Cod  grant  that  we  may  both  be 
worthy  of  the  favors  he  has  bestowed  on  ns  ! 

I  pray  him  to  grant  his  blessing  to  you  and 
yours. 

“  With  love  and  congratulations  to  you  and  ' 
your  husband,  I  remain,  in  the  heart  of  Je-  • 
sus,  your  faithful  friend, 

“Martha  Burney. 

“New  Y6rk,  Sept,  i.” 

That  evening,  when  Lucy,  tired  with  • 
her  long  journey,  had  gone  up-stairs, 
Margaret  and  Dr.  James  sat  together 
in  the  parlor  talking.  The  windows 
were  open,  and  there  was  a  refreshing 
breeze;  the  moonlight  lay  brightly  on 
the  floor,  but  except  that,  the  room 
was  dark. 

“  I  tremble  sometimes,”  said  Dr. 
James,  “  when  I  think  of  the  broad 
path  of  sunshine  in  which  I  am  walk¬ 
ing,  and  see  that  every  wish  is  fulfilled. 

I  have  left  Shellbeach  with  none  but 
friends  behind  me;  I  have  health  and 
strength;  money  enough  for  neces¬ 
saries,  superfluities,  and  charities ;  the 
noblest  and  handsomest  wife  in  the 
world ;  the  best  and  only  religion  to 
love  and  serve  with  her;  the  angels 
and  sairfls  for  friends  and  comrades ; 
a  living  God  to  worship,  and  the  hope 
of  heaven  hereafter.  But  O  Marga¬ 
ret  !  the  words  of  St.  Paul  are  very 
often  with  me  now,  £  But  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’  We  have 
not  much  to  make  us  remember  the 
cross  now;  but  let  us. try,  at  least,  to 
be  ready  for  it  when  it  comes  to  us.M 
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“  We  will  not  forget  it.  I  will  write 
those  words  this  night  in  the  prayer- 
book  Father  Barry  gave  me  for  my 
wedding  present.” 

And  when  they  said  their  prayers, 
Margaret  opened  the  blank  page  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  and,  show¬ 
ing  it  to  her  husband,  pointed  to  this 


inscription,  written  by  Father  Barry, 
“  The  Lord  is  merciful  to  those  whom 
he  foreknoweth  shall  be  his  by  faith 
and  good  works;”  and  below  she  had 
herself  added  these  words, 

“  But  God  forbid  that  I  should  glo¬ 
ry,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ.” 


THE  CHRIST  OF  AUSFELDT. 


We  live  in  a  sceptical  age  that 
laughs  at  what  it  calls  the  superstitions 
of  the  olden  time;  superstitions,  if 
you  will,  but  often  most  beautiful, 
particularly  when  viewed  through  the 
mists  of  time  and  change.  It  is  a  re¬ 
lief  to  come  upon  some  living  legend, 
so  to  speak,  while  travelling  over  the 
hard  macadamized  thoroughfare  of  our 
practical  lives,  and  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  pleasure  I  experienced  in  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  recital  of  a  story  of  the 
olden  time,  told  me  by  my  gracious 
hostess  at  the  village  inn  where  I  had 
been  stopping  for  a  few  days  while 
making  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the 
southern  part  of  Germany. 

“  Ach,  mein  Herr  /  and  hast  never 
heard  the  legend  of  the  Christ  of 
Ausfeldt  ?” 

It  stood,  weather-beaten  and  worn, 
just  where  the  solid  piers  set  their 
mighty  feet  into  the  river;  an  old 
stone  crucifix  that  seemed  to  have 
battled  the  storms  of  hundreds  of 
years. 

While  pausing  in  my  morning  walk 


to  gaze  on  it  with  a  traveller’s  curi¬ 
osity,  something  in  the  general  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  figure  attracted  my 
attention ;  and  examining  it  more 
closely,  I  immediately  saw  that  it  dis¬ 
played  greater  evidence  of  artistic 
skill  and  execution  than  is  generally 
manifested  in  wayside  images.  Too 
often  they  are  but  caricatures  of  that 
semblance  which  is  the  most  holy 
and  sacred  of  Christianity  ;  but  in  the 
face  of  the  Christ  that  looked  down 
upon  me  from  the  stained  and  batter¬ 
ed  cross,  I  read  an  expression  of  pa¬ 
tient  suffering  and  God-like  endurance 
that  would  have  borne  noble  testi¬ 
mony  to  any  sculptor. 

Returning  to  the  inn,  a  desire  to 
discover  something  of  the  history  ra¬ 
ther  of  the  sculptor  than  of  the  image 
prompted  me  to  make  inquiry  of  my 
good-natured  landlady,  who  sat  in 
the  twilight  just  outside  of  the  house 
door,  knitting  as  only  a  German  wo¬ 
man  can. 

From  that  “Ach,  mein  Herr!”  I 
knew  a  story  was  coming ;  and  know- 
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ing,  likewise,  that  Frau  Gretchen  was 
a  very  princess  in  story-telling,  I  light¬ 
ed  my  pipe,  and,  stretching  myself  on 
the  wooden  bench  before  the  door, 
prepared  to  be  either  saddened, 
amused,  or  delighted,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Frau  Gretchen  laid  down  her  stock¬ 
ing  for  a  moment,  smoothed  the 
whitest  of  white  aprons,  and  having 
looked  toward  the  river,  and  then  at 
the  ruined  castle  that  surmounted 
the  kill  beyond,  resumed  her  knit¬ 
ting,  and,  heaving  a  gentle  sigh  be¬ 
gan  : 

“  More  than  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  before 
•  that  time,  there  dwelt  in  that  old  cas¬ 
tle  yonder  the  noble  lords  of  Ausfeldt. 
They  were  great  warriors ;  mighty  in 
stature  and  strength,  and  for  genera¬ 
tions  on  generations  had  been  feared 
and  hated  by  their  vassals;  for  they 
were  wicked  as  they  were  violent,  and 
cruel  as  they  were  brave.  Now,  the 
women  were  all  fair  and  gentle ;  for 
such  was  the  power  of  the  lords  of 
Ausfeldt  that  it  was  ever  given  them 
to  wed  the  flowers  of  the  land  ;  and  it 
seemed  that  the  good  God  made  for 
them  angel  wives,  so  pure, 'and  meek, 
and  pious,  and  charitable  were  the 
ladies  of  Ausfeldt  through  centuries 
and  centuries  of  time. 

“  Now,  it  fell  out  that  Berthold, 
the  reigning  count,  had  been  rescued 
from  drowning  by  Arnold,  a  wood- 
carver  of  the  town,  whose  skill  in  his 
craft  was  well  known  and  much  sought 
even  from  Alspach  and  Brauen.  '  It 
was  on  a  Good-Friday,  and  the  grate¬ 
ful  lord  registered  a  vow  to  Heaven 
that  he  would  commemorate  his  pre¬ 
servation  by  erecting  an  knage  of  the 
Saviour  crucified  nigh  to  the  spot 
where  the  waters  had  so  nearly  clos¬ 
ed  over  him  for  ever. 

“  For  in  those  days,  mein  Herr ,  al¬ 
though  tire  great  and  mighty  were 
fierce  and  cruel,  faith  was  not  dead  in 
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their  hearts,  as  it  is  in  these  evil  times 
of  ours. 

“  Old  Arnold  of  Ausfeldt,  at  his 
own  beseeching,  was  deputed  to  essay 
his  skill  upon  the  Christ,  and  so  well 
did  he  execute  the  task  that  his  fame 
travelled  far  and  wide.  A  large  sum 
of  money  was  promised  him ;  but 
Berthold  the  master  went  off  to  the 
wars,  and  forgot,  as  men  often  do, 
his  deliverer.  Soon  afterward  old  Ar¬ 
nold  died  and  left  all  alone  in  the 
world  his  beautiful  daughter,  so  fair 
and  spotless  that  she  was  called  *  the 
Lily  of  Ausfeldt.’ 

“  As  I  said  before,  mein  Herr ,  the 
dames  of  this  haughty  house  were 
gentle  and  good,  and  when  poor  Ber¬ 
tha  was  left  desolate,  the  Countess 
Barbara  sent  for  her  to  the  castle,  and 
placed  her  among  her  own  daughters 
as  a  sort  of  companion  and  teacher; 
for  she  had  inherited  from  her  mother 
great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  nee¬ 
dle,  and  from  her  father  not  a  little 
artistic  skill. 

“  For  a  time  all  went  well.  But 
alas!  to  every  day,  however  bright, 
there  comes  an  ending ;  and  thus  the 
morning  of  Bertha’s  happiness  faded 
and  deepened  into  night. 

“  There  arrived  from  a  long  journey 
in  the  East  the  eldest  son  of  the 
house,  the  young  Rupert ;  none 
handsomer,  none  wittier,  none  more 
courtly  than  he.  Unlike  his  father 
and  most  of  his  progenitors,  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  winning  tongue  and  beguil¬ 
ing  air;  he  had  loitered  in  ladies’  bow¬ 
ers,  and  they  had  taught  him  well. 

“  Into  the  pure  blue  eyes  of  the  Lily 
of  Ausfeldt  he  looked  as  would  the 
serpent  into  the  eyes  of  a  trembling 
dove.  But  the  blue  depths,  though 
they  quivered,  grew  no  darker  nor 
deeper;  there  was  no  guile  in  the 
heart,  and  it  knew  not  the  presence 
of  sin.  Close  to  the  innocent  cheek 
of  the  maiden  the  tempter  breathed 
his  poisonous  breath ;  but  the  guardian 
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angel  of  purity  folded  his  wings  about 
her,  and  wafted  a  fold  of  his  misty 
veil  between  that  hot  breath  and  her 
unsoiled  innocence,  until,  man  of  the 
world  though  he  was,  Count  Rupert 
shrank  into  himself  abashed,  and  lov¬ 
ed  for  the  first  time  in  his  reckless  life 
with  a  pure,  deep,  passionate  love. 

“  Day  after  day  he  sought  her  side, 
night  after  night  they  wandered  to¬ 
gether  by  the  river;  her  soul  all  full 
of  faith,  and  hope,  and  beauty;  his 
racked  by  fears  of  his  father’s  anger ; 
for  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  knew  that 
his  father  would  sooner  slay  him  with 
his  own  hand  than  bend  the  lofty 
pride  of  Ausfeldt  to  a  union  with  a 
simple  burgher  maiden. 

“  Achy  ach ,  Herr  Karl!  love  is  a 
pleasant  thing,  and  a  delicious  thing, 
and  a  holy  thing;  for  it  is  heaven- 
born  :  but  woman’s  faith  is  still  more 
beautiful  and  heavenly;  and  man’s 
fickleness  and  perfidy  the  story  6f 
every  day.  It  has  been  the  same 
all  the  world  over  since  time  began, 
and  so  it  will  be  to  the  end. 

“They  parted  at  last — war  called 
him  away ;  but  he  left  her  with  a  vow 
upon  his  lips  that  was  broken  ere  the 
birds  sang  the  advent  of  another  sum¬ 
mer.  There  came  rumors  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  great  heiress  of  the  north  ; 
but  Bertha  knew  no  fears,  for  her  own 
heart  was  pure  and  true,  and  she  did 
not  dream  that  his  could  be  faithless. 
Alas  !  there  are  many  like  her  in  the 
world,  mein  'Herr,  even  i'n  our  day, 
when  most  people  are  forgetting  what 
love  means. 

“  Soon  the  castle  was  astir  with  un¬ 
usual  bustle  and  preparation,  and  then 
there  was  no  secret  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  young  Lord  Rupert  would 
soon  bring  home  a  bride.  Whether 
he  was  weak  or  wicked,  who  can  tell  ? 
God  has  judged  and  meted  him  his 
portion  long  ere  this ;  but  in  her  heart 
poor  Bertha  never  blamed  him.  Yet 
she  grew  pale  and  thin ;  but  no  one 


noticed  it;  and  that  she  spent  long 
nights  of  weary  weeping  none  knew 
save  her  guardian  angel. 

“It  was  a  still,  starry  midnight.  All 
alone  in  her  little  chamber,  Bertha 
leaned  forth  from  the  casement ;  but 
she  did  not  weep.  Suddenly,  as  by 
an  irresistible  impulse,  she  hurried  from 
the  room,  down  the  winding  stairs; 
through  the  long  garden,  down,  down 
the  steep  hill,  till  she  stood  on  the 
brink  of  the  river. 

“  Beneath  her  its  waters  flowed  dark 
and  rippling,  and  they  were  cold,  ch ! 
so  cold,  and  her  head  burned  and 
throbbed  so  wildly. 

“  One  plunge,  and  her  woes  would 
be  over  for  ever — thus  whispered  the  * 
fiend  beside  her — one  step,  and  the 
cool  waves  would  receive  her !  4  What 
is  life  to  thee  now  ?  ’  said  a  mocking 
voice  in  her  ear.  ‘  What  eternity  of 
woe  canst  thou  suffer  more  terrible 
than  this  ?  There  is  no  eternity, 
naught  but  oblivion.  Nearer  and 
nearer  thy  faithless  lover  hastens  with 
his  beautiful  bride;  how  canst  thou 
bear  day  after  day  to  meet  hirti,  to 
dwell  under  the  same  roof  with  thy 
rival.  Have  courage,  plunge  boldly ! 
the  waves,*  more  merciful  than  the 
world,  will  receive  thee,  and  to-mor¬ 
row  thou  wilt  float  on  their  broad  bo¬ 
som,  far  away  to  the  sea.’ 

“  As  the  maiden  lifted  her  hands 
from  her  eyes,  as  though  to  take  a  last 
look  on  the  world  ere  she  left  it,  some¬ 
thing  white  gleamed  in  the  moon¬ 
light;  it  was  the  stone  crucifix  at 
whose  feet  she  had  so  often  knelt  in 
days  of  happiness  and  innocence,  the 
cross  her  father  had  fashioned  with 
hands  and  heart  consecrated  to  hea¬ 
ven. 

“  Trembling  in  every  limb,  she  drag¬ 
ged  her  weary  feet  to  the  spot ;  and 
as  she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees 
before  the  image,  bitter  sobs  burst 
from  her  bosom. 

“  The  sad  face  of  the  dead  Christ 
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looked  down  upon  her  with  eyes  of 
divine  compassion,  and  brought  to 
her  memory  and  to  her  heart  a  vision 
of  the  dear  departed  who  had  wrought 
this  labor  of  love,  and  of  that  father’s 
affection,  and  of  his  pure  and  holy 
teachings,  which  she  had  so  nearly  for¬ 
gotten  for  evermore. 

“  With  a  wild  cry  she  clasped  the 
nail -pierced  feet,  and  her  whole  soifl 
poured  itself  forth  in  one  deep,  wail¬ 
ing  supplication. 

“  ‘  My  God,  my  God!’  she  moaned, 
‘  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  Take 
me  out  of  this  weary  world,  as  I  lie 
here  penitent  and  fearful,  lest  the  evil 
one  come  again  to  tempt  me,  and  I 
yield  in  my  weakness  and  brokenness 
of  heart.  The  river  is  black  and  piti¬ 
less,  my  Saviour;  but  not  so  black 
and  pitiless  as  the  world.  Save  me, 
oh  !  save  me  from  myself.  How  shall 
I  know  that  thou  hast  not  deserted 
me  ?  How  shall  I  hope  that  thou 
wilt  pardon,  that  thou  wilt  hear  my 
prayer  ?  * 

“  The  moon,  which  had  shrunk  be¬ 
hind  *a  cloud,  came  softly  forth  and 
bathed- the  image  and  the  shrinking 
figure  at  its  feet  in  holy  light ;  while, 
as  the  maiden  knelt,  there  passed  into 
her  stricken  heart  a  quiet,  hopeful 
feeling,  and,  looking  up  half  timidly, 
she  pushed  back  her  loosened  hair 
to  meet  once  more  the  sad,  pitying 
glance  above  her. 

“  And  then  she  clasped  her  trembling 
hands  together,  and  bent  her  weary 
head  low  down  to  the  very  earth  ;  for 
around  the  brow  of  the  dead  Christ 
there  shone  a  heavenly  halo,  blood 
trickled  from  the  thorny  crown  and 
reddened  the  outstretched  hands,  and 
from  the  soft,  compassionate  eyes  great 
tears  were  falling. 

•  •  •  •  • 

“  Twenty  years  afterward,  the  holy 
Abbess  of  Ausfeldt  lay  upon  her 
death-bed;  and  the  good  sisters  ga¬ 


thered  around  her,  and  even  the  cho¬ 
risters  and  little  serving-boys;  for  they 
all  loved  her  well :  and  there  came 
into  her  eyes  a  light,  and  to  her  voice 
a  strength,  neither  had  known  for 
many  a  day ;  and  just  as  I  tell  it  to 
you,  mein  Herr ,  she  told  them  the 
story  of  the  Christ  of  Ausfeldt.  For 
her  name  had  been  Bertha,  and  it 
was  her  own  story. 

“  And  she  begged  that  no  Christian 
might  ever  pass  the  sacred  spot  with¬ 
out  breathing  a  prayer  for  her  soul. 
Ah  !  mein  Herr ,  many  a  time  have  I 
passed  the  holy  image  and  almost 
fancied  it  smiled  upon  me  as  I  went.” 

Silently  Frau  Gretchen  folded  up  her 
knitting,  and  with  a  sigh  toward  the 
river,  and  another  toward  the  ruined 
castle,  stepped  slowly  down  the  gar¬ 
den  path,  humming  dreamily  as  she 
walked  Schiller’s  song  of  “  The  Mill” : 

“  The  mill-wheel  ceaseless  tumeth, 

Beside  the  mill  I  know  ; 

But  she  who  once  did  dwell  there 
Hath  vanished  long  ago.” 

Catching  her  thought,  I  murmured 
the  plaintive  words  as  I  passed  out 
of  the  gateway  and  down  the  old, 
shadowy  street.  They  had  “  vanish¬ 
ed  long  ago” — the  great  inheritors  and 
the  noble  line,  the  faithless  lover 
and  the  pure  “  Lily  of  Ausfeldt.”  But 
the  bright,  silvery  moonlight  made 
clear  and  distinct  the  sculptured  im¬ 
age  I  had  come  to  seek.  The  legend 
had  invested  it  with  an  almost  living 
interest,  and  as  I  paused  before  it, 
with  as  reverential  a  feeling  as  I  have 
ever  known  in  the  contemplation  of 
earth’s  grandest  Raphaels  or  Muril¬ 
los,  I  said  half  aloud,  as  I  lingered 
for  a  moment  near  the  quiet  river, 
“O  beautiful  old  German  legends! 
may  you  live  in  your  purity  and  holi¬ 
ness  in  the  hearts  of  the  German 
people  as  long  as  the  Rhine  flews 
through  the  pleasant  courses  and  by 
the  fruitful  vineyards  its  wandering 
spirit  loves.” 
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OR,  LONG  AGO. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  EARLY  TIMES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Yes,  long  ago,  about  the  year  of 
grace  55,  that  is,  about  four  years 
after  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
had  preached  at  Athens,  a  small  but 
evidently  a  select  band  of  worship¬ 
pers  was  pouring  forth  from  a  small 
temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Illissus, 
situated  but  a  short  distance  from 
that  renowned  city.  This  temple 
was  dedicated  to  the  sacred  nine 
who  preside  over  art,  science,  music, 
poetry,  and  dancing.  There  had 
been  a  special  festival  that  day,  and 
numerous  pleasing  exhibitions  had 
been  brought  before  the  gratified 
audience.  The  mystic  dance  of 
the  sacred  sisterhood  had  typified 
most  gracefully  the  harmony  and 
union  that  reign  among  the  muses  ; 
and  peace  presiding,  showed  that  un¬ 
der  her  mild  rule  alone,  the  harmo¬ 
nies  of  earth  ‘could  work  their  glo¬ 
rious  mission  to  civilize  and  cheer 
the  drooping  heart  of  man.  No 
sacrifice  of  blood  was  here  admitted, 
but  music,  choral  song,  and  recita¬ 
tion  ;  poems,  plays,  and  oratorical 
displays;  tableaux  and  dances,  sym¬ 
bolized  alike  the  worship  rendered, 
and  the  honor  due  to  the  chaste  and 
favored  nine.  Therefore  was  it,  that 
the  audience  was  so  select.  The 
populace,  which  at  that  time  consist¬ 
ed  mainly  of  slaves,  were  for  the 
most  part  too  coarse  and  unrefined 
to  appreciate  the  higher  branches  of 
the  muses’  lore,  which  were  to-day 
brought  forward :  the  games  of  the 
Saturnalia  and  the  mysteries  of  Cy- 
bele  were  more  in  accordance  with 
their  taste,  and,  save  the  few  slaves 


who  attended  on  their  masters  as  a 
matter  of  state,  or  for  the  sake  of 
fashion,  the  spectators  were  of  a  dig¬ 
nified  and  refined  aspect. 

The  games  or  exhibitions  were 
about  to  close  ;  a  solemn  dance  ac¬ 
companied  by  song  had  proclaimed 
the  benefits  to  earth,  which  the  sa¬ 
cred  nine  occasioned  by  their  peaceful 
rule ;  and  the  last  strophe  ran  to  the 
effect : 

Here  no  strifes  must  warm  the  veins  ; 

For  the  muses’  sister  band 
Comes  to  lighten  earthly  chains, 

Comes  to  greet  you  hand  in  hand  : 

Science  lightens  up  the  land 
Where  the  muses’  sceptre  rules, 

Skilful  art  instructs  the  hand, 

Strife  is  banished  from  their  schools. 

CJicrus  :  Choral  sisters,  intertwine, 

Sing  the  praise  of  muses  high  ; 

For  the  muses  are  divine  ; 

Swell  the  anthem  to  the  sky. 

The  song  had  ceased  when ‘sud¬ 
denly,  as  the  audience  rose,  thinking 
the  performance  concluded,  a  thrill¬ 
ing  sweep  of  a  lyre  unseen  arrested 
their  steps  ;  and  a  voice  sweeter  and 
clearer  than  any  heard  before  sang 
out  these  words : 

The  muse  !  a  myth  !  is  passed  away, 

With  earthly  types  of  things  unseen  : 

’Twas  but  a  cloud — refracting  ray, 

Rolling  the  hidden  world  between 
And  man’s  aspiring  panting  soul ! 

Man’s  soul’s  divine,  and  yearns  to  clasp 
(Freed  from  the  yoke  of  earth’s  control) 

That  truth,  but  which  eludes  the  grasp 
While  veiled  in  mythic  forms  unreal  ! 

Awake  !  the  day-star  is  arisen  ! 

No  more  shall  error’s  veil  conceal 
The  lustrous,  brilliant,  light  of  heaven. 

Now  streaming,  glory  to  impart 
To  vivify  each  human  heart. 

The  crowd  which  had  suddenly 
paused,  now  wondered,  and  turned 
to  every  side  to  look  for  the  singer : 
in  vain  ;  the  owner  of  that  splendid 
voice  was  not  to  be  seen,  any  more 
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than  the  player  on  the  silver-toned 
lute. 

A  strange  influence  had  passed 
over  the  throng,  unawares  :  it  was 
hushed,  awed,  mesmerized  as  it  were 
into  another  state  of  feeling.  Exul¬ 
tation  had  passed  away ;  bewilder¬ 
ment,  questioning  followed.  What 
did  it  mean  ?  myth  !  truth  !  glory  ! 
was  it  philosophy  ?  was  it  poetry  ? 
or  did  an  oracle  speak  ?  Man’s  soul 
divine  !  that  was  Platonism  ;  but  Pla¬ 
to’s  school,  at  its  height  some  four 
hundred  years  previous,  was  now  at  a 
discount.  Many  sects  discussed  and 
disputed  :  but  truth  ?  Truth  seemed 
as  far  off  as  ever  ;  or  rather  it  seem¬ 
ed  a  plaything  or  a  something  which 
men  used  to  sharpen  their  wits  on, 
that  they  might  display  their  argu¬ 
mentative  skill,  in  the  intellectual 
arena  ;  but  for  practical  conclusions, 
for  a  real  rule  of  life,  which  might  be 
used  as  an  every-day  necessity,  pooh  ! 
this  was  not  to  be  thought  of ! 

The  Grecian  world,  such  of  it  as 
was  free,  that  is,  not  actually  enslaved, 
not  actually  held  as  another  man’s 
chattel,  was  speculative  and  fond  of 
discussion,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  these  discussions  did  much  in 
forwarding  the  progress  of  truth 
among  the  majority  of  the  population ; 
for  that  majority  were  slaves — slaves, 
held  for  the  most  part  in  bondage 
of  mind  as  well  as  of  body.  The 
dignity  of  manhood  among  these  was 
unknown  ;  and  the  purity,  beauty, 
and  loveliness  of  woman  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  remorselessly  to  tyranny  of  the 
vilest  description.  We  can  but  shud¬ 
der  as  we  recall  doings  even  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  Grecian  freedom, 
over  which  modesty  compels  the  his¬ 
torian  to  cast  a  veil ;  for  Grecian 
freedom  even  then  meant  freedom  to 
the  feiu :  the  workers,  the  toiling  mul¬ 
titude  were  slaves — slaves  who,  when 
their  numbers  increased  so  as  to 
alarm  their  masters,  might  be  sacri- 
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ficed  en  masse ,  as  was  too  often  the 
case.  They  were  slaves  not  only  in 
body ,  but  in  intelligence,  for  it  was 
deemed  dangerous  to  develop  mind. 
Plato  himself  had  been  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  giving  as  his  reason,  “  Lest  they 
should  learn  to  resist.” 

Philosophy  was  made  for  the  few, 
for  the  free  only,  because  only  the 
free  could  carry  out  in  practice  the 
truths  of  the  soul’s  divinity  which 
philosophy  pointed  to. 

The  words  which  the  poet  Lucan 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Caesar,  had 
long  been  acted  upon  even  by  the 
“wise  and  good”  of  the  pagan 
world,  though  they  dared  not  so 
openly  express  it.  “  Humanum  pau- 
cis  vivit  genus  A  (Lucan.  Phar.) 
“The  human  race  exists  but  for 
the  few.”  The  workers,  (that  is,  the 
slaves,)  in  other  words,  the  majority, 
were  utterly  incapable  of  being  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  teachings  of  the  sages  of 
ancient  Greece,  not  only  by  position, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  dulness 
of  intellect  which  the  long  mainten¬ 
ance  of  that  position  had  occasioned. 
Poetry  and  philosophy  condemned 
them  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order. 
Homer  says  in  his  Odys.  17,  “that 
Jupiter  has  deprived  slaves  of  half 
their  mind and  in  Plato  we  find 
the  following :  “  It  is  said  that  in  the 
mind  of  slaves  there  is  nothing  sound 
or  complete;  and  that  a  prudent  man 
ought  not  to  trust  that  class  of  per¬ 
sons.”  The  consequence  of  this 
teaching  was,  that  they  were  held  to 
be  a  mean  race,  little  elevated  above 
the  brute,  and  born  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  their  masters,  and  subject  to 
their  caprices  ;  so  the  worship  of  the 
muses  was,  to  them,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  a  thing  out  of  the  question. 
These  rare  exceptions  did ,  however, 
exist,  and  produced  anomalous  posi¬ 
tions  not  always  fruitful  in  morality. 

The  congregation  of  worshippers 
issuing  from  the  temple  of  the  muses 
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was  then  composed  almost  entirely  new  man  would  say.  The  place  was 
of  the  “free A  although  some  few  of  thronged,  but  most  of  the  fathers 


the  slaves  attended  their  masters  for 
purposes  of  state  or  style.  Among 
the  throng  were  three  young  nobles 
thus  attended  ;  and,  as  they  issued 
from  the  edifice,  they  made  their  way 
to  a  grove  in  the  rear,  to  which  only 
a  privileged  few  had  access,  and  sta¬ 
tioning  their  attendants  within  call, 
yet  at  some  little  distance,  they 
stretched  themselves  in  the  shade, 
and  began  to  discuss  the  adventure. 
Their  names  were  Magas,  Critias, 
and  Pierus. 

“The  voice  was  heavenly,”  said 
Critias,  “  and  the  music  faultless;  but 
who  could  be  the  player,  who  the 
singer  ?” 

“Nay,  surely  the  divine  Euterpe, 
aided  by  the  equally  divine  Erato,” 
said  Pierus  ;  “  who  but  a  muse  could 
thus  conceal  herself  ?” 

“But,”  interposed  Magas,  “you 
forget  that  the  muse  would  not  pro¬ 
phesy  her  own  overthrow.  The 
words  we  heard  to-day  portended 
that  the  worship  was  to  be  supplan¬ 
ted  by  another  of  a  higher  kind;  it 
pronounced  the  muse  ‘a  myth,’  a 
type  of  something  unseen,  unreal  in 
herself,  but  pointing  to  a  reality. 
Now,  what  can  this  be  ?” 

“  I  know  not,”  said  Critias,  “  un¬ 
less  it  is  also  a  revelation  to  make 
known  the  unknown,  as  that  strange 
man  said  who  preached  here  some 
four  or  five  years  ago;  his  words 
made  an  impression  on  me  which 
haunts  me  still.” 

“  What  man  ?  what  did  he  say  ?” 
asked  Pierus. 

“His  name  was  Paul,”  said  Critias. 
“He  was  a  small  man;  a  Jew  of 
Tarsus,  (think  of  a  Jew  pretending  to 
philosophy!)  He  came  here  and 
preached  at  first  in  the  streets  ;  then 
he  was  brought  to  the  Areopagus; 
my  fat  her  was  one  of  the  council,  and 
he  took  me  with  him  to  hear  what  the 


took  the  matter  lightly  enough.  The 
impression  he  made  was  on  the  low¬ 
ly,  the  slaves.  They  took  his  words 
to  heart  and  pondered  them.  I  have 
caught  some  of  them  at  times  repeat¬ 
ing  them  to  each  other,  as  if  they 
were  oracles.  His  theory  seems 
made  for  them  especially.” 

“  But  what  good  will  it  do  them  ?” 
asked  Pierus. 

“Or  him  who  dares  foment  sedi¬ 
tion  among  them?”  broke  in  Magas. 
“  He  and  others  of  his  ilk  had  better 
beware.  I  remember  something  of 
the  circumstance  since  you  mention 
it,  but  my  father  thought  it  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  an  insurrection  among 
the  slaves.  The  preacher  did  well 
to  take  himself  off.” 

“  I  do  not  see  any  harm  he  could 
do,”  said  Critias. 

“Harm!”  answered  Magas.  “Harm! 
Epicurean  that  you  are,  will  you  nevei 
see  harm  till  you  hear  the  house  is 
on  fire  ?  I  tell  you  there  is  harm  ; 
he  preaches  ‘equality’  to  slaves,  and 
what  good  can  come  of  that  ?” 

“  W’hat  harm,  rather  ?  The  poor 
varlets  know  it  for  a  fact  that  they 
are  not  the  equals  of  their  masters.” 

“  They  are  not  equal;  no,  they  are 
not  equal,”  said  Magas  vehemently  ; 

“  and  they  must  never  be  permitted  to 
think  they  are.  Their  numbers  might 
give  trouble,  to  us  if  they  imbibed 
such  an  idea,  while  to  them  it  could 
be  of  no  real  service.  They  have 
muscle,  but  not  intellect.  Set  them 
free,  they  would  soon  be  at  logger- 
heads  among  themselves.” 

“  Intellectual  greatness,”  said  Cri¬ 
tias,  “is  rare  even  among  freemen  ; 
but  some  slaves  have  manifested  that 
there  is  no  deficiency  in  that  re¬ 
spect.” 

“  Some  rare  exceptions,  perhaps, 
but  that  proves  nothing.  Aristotle 
says,  and  truly :  ‘  The  woman  and 
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the  slave  are  distinguished  by  nature 
herself.’  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Pierus,  “  I  remember 
the  passage.  He. says,  ‘If  we  compare 
man  to  woman,  we  find  that  the  first 
is  superior,  therefore  he  commands  ; 
the  woman  is  inferior,  therefore  she 
obeys.  The  same  thing  ought  to 
take  place  among  all  men.  Thus  it 
is  that  those  among  them  who  are  as 
inferior  with  respect  to  others  as  the 
body  is  with  respect  to  the  soul,  and 
the  animal  to  man  ;  those  whose  pow¬ 
ers  principally  consist  in  the  use  of 
the  body,  (the  only  service  that  can 
be  obtained  from  them,)  they  are  na¬ 
turally  slaves.’  ” 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,” 
said  Magas.  “The  very  bodies  of  the 
slaves  are  different  from  ours ;  they 
are  strong,  muscular,  and  fitted  for 
labor ;  ours  are  slimmer,  more  refin¬ 
ed,  more  sensitive.” 

“  I  cannot  see  how  you  can  build ' 
any  argument  on  that,”  said  Critias  ; 

“  your  grand  philosopher,  even  while 
he  asserts  a  different  conformation  of 
body  to  exist  between  the  freeman 
and  the  slave,  admits  that  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  to  a  freeman  is 
given  the  body  of  a  slave,  and  to  a 
slave  the  soul  of  a  freeman.  I  have 
often  found  it  so.  I  know  some  very 
despicable  citizens;  and  I  have  found 
some  noble  sentiments  in  slaves.” 

“  Sentiments,”  said  Magas  ;  “what 
business  have  slaves  with  senti¬ 
ments  ?” 

Critias  laughed,  and  said,  “  Slaves 
have  sentiment,  and  memory,  and  re¬ 
flection  ;  by  whose  permission  I  do 
not  know ;  but  how  are  you  to  get  rid 
of  it  ?  That  is  the  question.” 

“  They  must  be  kept  in  their  place 
and  made  to  work,”  said  Magas. 

'  “  But,”  said  Pierus,  “  we  are  losing 
sight  of  the  question  as  to  what  the 
last  singer  intended  to  convey.  Who 
do  you  think  it  was  ?” 

“  Some  follower  of  the  Jew  Paul ; 


Long  Ago . 

I  know  no  other  sect  who  would  dare 
call  the  muse  a  myth.” 

“  I  would  give  something  to  know 
what  the  Jewish  fellow  did  say;  do 
you  remember  ?”  asked  Pierus. 

“  I  think  I  can  summon  some  one 
who  does.”  And  Critias  called  aloud 
to  a  slave,  who  drew  near. 

“Marion,  do  you  remember  the 
Jew  preacher  ?” 

“  I  do,  most  honored  master.” 

“  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  ?” 

“  I  have  his  words  by  heart,  mas¬ 
ter,”  replied  the  slave. 

“By  heart!”  muttered  Magas,  “by 
Jove;  but,  you  did  worship  the  fel¬ 
low  !” 

“  Well,”  rejoined  Critias,  “  and 
what  did  he  say  ?” 

The  man  addressed  was  a  gray¬ 
headed,  stolid-looking  person  ;  his 
intelligence  on  common  matters  was 
not  deemed  great ;  he  was,  however, 
esteemed  faithful,  trustworthy,  and 
affectionate.  A  sudden  glow  lighted 
up  his  features,  as  his  master  spoke 
to  him,  and  he  became  animated 
with  an  expression  that  puzzled  his 
hearers  :  he  stood  forth,  threw  out 
his  right  arm,  and,  in  the  attitude  of 
an  orator  impressed  with  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  subject,  deli¬ 
vered  word  for  word  the  speech  made 
by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
in  the  hall  of  the  Areopagus. 

“  My  masters,”  said  the  slave, 
“when  the  preacher  Paul  was  brought 
to  the  court  of  the  Areopagites,  and 
questioned  concerning  the  new  doc¬ 
trine  he  was  giving  out  to  men,  he 
stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars’  Hill  and 
said  : 

“‘Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive 
that,  in  all  things,  ye  are  too  super¬ 
stitious  ;  for  as  I  passed  by,  and  be¬ 
held  your  devotions,  I  beheld  an 
altar  with  this  inscription,  To  the 
unknown  God ;  whom  therefore  ye 
ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I 
unto  you.  God  that  made  the  world 
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and  all  things  therein,  seeing  he  is 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands ; 
neither  is  worshipped  with  men’s 
hands,  as  though  he  needed  any¬ 
thing,  seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life  and 
breath,  and  all  things ;  and  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  and  hath  determined  the  times 
appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their 
habitations ;  that  they  should  seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel 
after  him,  and  find  him  ;  though  he 
be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us. 
For  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being ;  as  certain  also  of 
your  own  poets  have  said,  For  we 
are  also  his  offspring.’  ” 

“  Stop,”  said  Magas ;  u  where  did 
you  find  that  written  ?” 

“  It  was  not  written,  noble  sir  ;  it 
was  said  A  returned  the  slave. 

“  Said !  five  years  ago,  and  you 
repeat  it  now,  word  for  word  like  a 
task,”  said  Magas  ;  “  did  you  hear  it 
more  than  once  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir ;  some  wrho  can  write, 
took  it  down,  and  read  it  to  me  more 
than  once.” 

“  You  cannot  read  ?” 

“  I  cannot.” 

Magas  frowned  and  rose  to  his 
feet.  “  A  dangerous  doctrine  for  our 
slaves  to  have  by  heart,”  he  mutter¬ 
ed  ;  then  turning  to  his  companions 
he  said,  “  Send  the  varlets  home ; 
let  us  have  our  talk  to  ourselves.” 

At  a  sign  from  the  masters,  the 
servitors  left  the  premises,  and  Ma¬ 
gas  resumed :  “  Do  you  leave  that 

slave  at  large,  Critias,  with  such  a 
doctrine  as  that  in  his  bosom  ?” 

“  And  why  not  ?”  asked  Critias  ; 
“  poor,  harmless  old  Merion,  the  un¬ 
wearied  attendant  on  my  father’s  in¬ 
firmities  ;  his  place  could  not  be 
supplied  in  our  household  for  his 
weight  in  gold.” 

“You  did  not  weigh  that  speech 


then ;  did  not  observe  its  tenden¬ 
cies  ?” 

“Well,  yes,  it  is  pretty  poetry 
enough,  rhapsodical  enough,  but,  like 
all  rhapsody,  harmless.” 

“  Harmless !  Did  you  watch  the 
other  slaves  as  the  old  man  lighted 
up  ;  as  he  said :  1  All  mankind  were 
of  one  blood,  all  the  offspring  of  God,’ 
master  as  well  as  slave !  I  am  sure 
these  varlets  understood  it  so.  Such 
teaching  as  that  must  kindle  fire  in 
men’s  hearts,  must  engender  rebel¬ 
lion.  That  one  slave,  as  you  see,  has 
got  that  and  more  by  heart ;  do  you 
think  it  has  no  effect  on  him  ?” 

“No  bad  effect,  at  least ;  he  is  a 
good  and  faithful  servant.” 

“No bad  effect !  why,  man,  do  you 
not  see  that  if  our  slaves  once  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  of  one  blood  with  their 
masters,  that  they  are  equally  the 
offspring  of  God,  they  will  arise  and 
assert  their  dignity  ?  Then  who  will 
do  the  work  ?” 

“  You  are  troubling  yourself  very 
unnecessarily,  my  dear  Magas  ;  there 
is  no  slave  in  our  household  who 
works  so  well  or  so  faithfully  as  Me¬ 
rion.” 

“  He’s  but  biding  his  time,”  said 
Magas  ;  “  take  care.  The  man  that, 
being  unlettered,  got  that  doctrine  by 
heart,  did  so  because  he  cherished  it, 
made  much  of  it ;  he  has  studied 
its  meaning,  depend  upon  it ;  and 
the  meaning  to  him  must  be  free¬ 
dom.” 

“You  did  not  hear  him  out,”  said 
Critias  ;  “he  believes  in  a  judgment 
after  death,  which  shall  right  the 
wrongs  of  earth ;  the  followers  of 
this  Jew  have  the  oddest  ways  in 
the  world.  You  know  the  Lady  Da- 
maris  ?” 

Magas  nodded  assent. 

“  Well,”  rejoined  Critias,  “I  have 
heard  her  assert  that  ‘  work  ’  has  a 
sanctifying  tendency,  whatever  that 
means  ;  and  they  say  she  takes  pains 
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to  instruct  her  slaves  in  this  singular 
philosophy ;  she  often  works  with 
them,  and  treats  them  as  if  they 
were  poor  relations  she  was  bound 
to  see  well  provided  for.  Strange  ! 
isn’t  it  ?” 

“Strange  enough,”  said  Magas, 
“  but  more  dangerous  than  strange. 
The  woman  must  be  looked  to.” 

“Nay,  leave  her  to  regulate  her 
own  household,”  said  Critias,  laugh¬ 
ing  ;  “  if  you  want  to  make  war,  try 
your  skill  with  men.  There’s  Diony¬ 
sius,  who  deserted  the  Areopagus 
soon  after  that  preacher  was  here  ; 
he  has  freed  some  of  his  slaves, 
taught  others  to  read,  and  teaches 
this  new  philosophy  to  all.” 

“  The  man  must  be  crazed,”  said 
Magas ;  “  these  strange  notions  must 
end  by  revolutionizing  society  if  they 
are  allowed  to  get  to  a  head.  They 
must  be  put  a  stop  to.  Whom  shall 
we  have  to  work  for  us,  when  the 
slave  thinks  himself  as  good  as  his 
master?” 

“  We  will  work  for  ourselves  then,” 
said  Critias.  “  And  perhaps  that 
would  not  be  so  very  hard,  after  all. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
our  forefathers  tilled  their  own  fields ; 
they  were  perhaps  as  happy  as  we 
are  now.” 

“  Are  you  also  touched  with  this 
mania  ?”  asked  Magas,  stamping  his 
foot  fiercely.  “I  say  the  slaves  are 
ours  by  right  of  conquest ;  and,  for 
the  glory  of  my  ancestral  race,  I’ll 
keep  my  feet  upon  their  necks.” 

“As  the  Roman  keeps  his  foot 
on  ours,  eh,  Magas  ?  Could  we  rouse 
the  slaves  to  noble  deeds,  through 
the  working  of  noble  thoughts,  we 
might  free  our  country  yet.” 

Magas  looked  gloomier  yet. 

“  Come  not  upon  that  strain,”  said 
he  ;  “  we  cannot  overrule  fate  !  Ha  ! 
what  was  that  ?” 

’Twas  a  sweep  of  the  same  lute, 
a  silver  chord  of  melody  that  caught 


his  ear.  Breathlessly  the  trio  lis¬ 
tened,  and  soon  these  words  pealed 
forth : 

He  comes  !  He  comes  in  clouds  of  glory  I 
Haste,  oh !  haste  to  meet  thy  God  ! 

Angels,  hymn  the  thrilling  story,  ’ 

How  on  earth  his  footsteps  trod ; 

How  those  footsteps,  faint  and  weary, 

Tracked  thy  path,  thy  soul  to  save. 

Quit,  ohj  quit  sin’s  path,  so  dreary, 

Plunge  thee  in  the  saving  waves. 

Ransomed  is  thy  soul  for  ever, 

Ransomed  by  his  precious  blood, 

If  but  now  from  sin  thou  sever, 

Cleansed  in  the  redeeming  flood. 

Haste  1  oh  haste  !  he  comes  to  save  thee, 
Then  no  more  let  sin  enslave  thee  ! 

“  ’Tis  the  same  voice  !”  Why  did 
Magas  turn  pale  as  he  said  so  ?  The 
trio  separated  to  search  the  glades, 
the  bushes,  the  thickets  ;  every  nook 
and  corner  was  probed  in  vain.  The 
muse,  mentor,  genius,  or  spirit,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  was  not  to  be  found. 

# 

CHAPTER  II. 

“  Chione  !” 

“  Magas !” 

“Have  I  found  thee  at  last  ?” 

“  Alas  !” 

Chione  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  her  bosom  heaved,  tears 
trickled  through  her  fingers  ;  it  was 
no  gladsome  greeting  that  she  be¬ 
stowed  on  her  lover,  yet  it  was  she 
who  had  sought  this  interview,  or 
rather  had  given  opportunity  for  it, 
even  while  pretending  to  hide  her¬ 
self,  and  to  shun  the  meeting  she 
sought. 

“  A  whole  year  have  you  been  in¬ 
visible,  my  Chione;  a  whole  year 
have  I  sought  you  in  vain  ;  and,  now 
that  we  meet,  you  do  not  throw  your¬ 
self  into  my  arms  for  very  joy  ;  you 
turn  away,  and  your  eyes  are  filled 
with  tears !” 

“  Alas !” 

“  You  are  not  glad  to  see  me,  Chi¬ 
one;  you  have  lost  your  love  for 
me !” 

“  Oh !  would  it  were  so,  Magas ! 
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would  that  the  sight  of  you  did  not 
move  me  thus;  would  I  had  never 
known  you  !  Leave  me,  Magas  I” 

“Leave  you  now  when,  after  a 
year’s  search,  I  have  found  you !  Leave 
you !  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
altered  tone  ?  Are  you  no  longer  Chi- 
one  ?  Am  I  not  Magas  ?” 

“  It  is  true,”  said  Chione,  in  a 
very  low  voice ;  “  it  is  true  I  am  the 
slave  Chione.” 

“  The  slave  !  O  Chione !  have  I 
not  promised  you  freedom  if  you  but 
return  my  love  ?  Last  year  did  I  not 
bid  you  become  to  me  what  Aspasia 
was  to  Pericles — my  oracle,  my  inspi¬ 
res  my  divinity  !  and  you  left  me ; 
and  now  that  your  glowing  charms 
have  become  endued  even  with  a 
higher  lustre ;  that  your  voice  can  at 
will  enkindle  each  noble  emotion 
while  it  thrills  the  soul  with  ecstasy, 
now  your  empire  over  me  is  all  but 
overpowering.” 

“  Yet  you  did  not  recognize  me 
when  I  sang  in  the  temple  a  week 
ago.” 

“Not  at  first;  the  theme  was  so 
strange ;  it  troubled  me.  But  at  the 
first  tone  uttered  in  the  grove  I  knew 
you ;  I  felt  that  you,  and  you  only, 
could  cause  such  a  thrill  as  then  agi¬ 
tated  my  whole  being.  O  Chione! 
you  were  ever  to  me  as  the  tenth 
muse.  Say  what  has  caused  your 
absence  ?” 

“  Did  you  heed  the  words  of  the 
last  hymn  ?” 

“No,  no.  Plow  should  I  ?  I  knew 
the  voice,  the  voice  of  my  own  Chione, 
who  had  so  long  and  so  mysterious¬ 
ly  disappeared,  and  I  listened  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  her  retreat.  I 
searched,  but  searched  in  vain;  yet  I 
felt  sure  it  was  to  me  she  sang.  Now 
tell  me  truly,  did  you  not  recognize 
me  and  address  yourself  to  me  ?” 

“  Had  you  heard  the  words,  you 
would  not  have  asked  that  question.” 

“  But  I  did  not  hear  them.  Even 


of  the  first  I  heard  nothing  distinctly, 
or  at  least,  nothing  that  I  could  under¬ 
stand  ;  of  the  last,  not  a  word  ;  only 
the  tones,  the  tones  of  my  Chione, 
singing  as  of  yore  to  enchant  me;  it 
sounded  like  a  wail  for  other  days ;  a 
promise,  perhaps,  for  happier  ones  to 
come.” 

“It  was  neither;  it  was  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  higher  life  !” 

“A  higher  life!  Yes,  a  life  of 
love  with  thee,  my  Chione.  A  life  of 
that  sublime  love  where  Cupid  does 
honor  to  the  muses,  and  becomes 
himself  the  inspirer  of  sacred  song. 
Yes,  thou  wilt  not  deny  it,  though, 
for  these  eight  days  past,  thou  hast 
kept  me  on  the  search  for  thee.  Thou 
sawest  me  in  the  temple,  and  to  me 
were  thy  songs  directed.  I  am  sure 
of  it;  for  the  serving  maidens  assur¬ 
ed  me  ’twas  a  full  year  since  thou 
hadst  thyself  ministered  there,  and 
none  had  seen  thee  since  save  the 
daughter  of  the  philosopher  of  the 
day,  save  Lotis  only  !  She  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  lute  accompaniment,  and 
that  it  was  thy  voice  it  accompani¬ 
ed.” 

“  The  traitress !” 

“  Nay,  she  was  hard  pressed  ;  she 
could  scarcely  avoid  the  avowal.  But 
now,  cease  this  dallying  and  cunfess 
the  truth  :  was  not  thy  song  for  me  ?” 

But  Chione  answered  no  more. 
Perhaps  she  was  asking  that  question 
of  her  own  heart,  and  could  not  an¬ 
swer  it.  She  leant  against  a  tree  in 
the  grove  in  which  they  were  stand  - 
ing  and  sobbed  bitterly,  but  no  reply 
issued  from  her  lips.  At  this  junc¬ 
ture  a  stately  personage  approached, 
whom  Magas  perceiving,  saluted  with 
the  respect  due  to  his  evident  digni¬ 
ty.  Chione,  with  her  veil  gathered 
around  her,  had  her  features  turned 
toward  the  tree,  her  agitation  betray¬ 
ing  itself,  however,  by  slight  convul¬ 
sions  of  her  frame.  The  stranger 
paused,  and  looked  from  one  to  the 
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other.  Magas  was  evidently  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  him;  but  when,  surprised  at 
the  sudden  silence,  the  maiden  for 
an  instant  changed  her  posture,  and 
the  stranger  uttered,  in  amazement, 
the  name  Chione,  she  started,  gazed 
distractedly,  and,  in  an  instant,  fled 
from  the  spot  like  an  arrow  shot  from 
a  bow,  so  swiftly  did  she  disappear. 

Magas  would  have  followed ;  but 
the  stranger,  speaking  in  a  courteous 
tone,  yet  with  an  authority  he  dared 
not  disobey,  inquired :  “  Is  that 

young  damsel  of  your  kindred,  my 
son?” 

“  Not  so,  my  lord,”  said  Magas  ; 
“  I  knew  her  a  year  ago,  when  she 
ministered  in  the  temple  of  the 
muses.  Her  ravishing  voice  then 
enkindled  all  hearts  ;  but  she  disap¬ 
peared  suddenly,  and  to-day  I  first 
encounter  her  after  a  long  absence.” 

“She  is  a  slave,  as  perhaps  you 
know  already.” 

“  She  would  adorn  a  diadem,” 
fiercely  rejoined  Magas. 

“  I  see  how  it  is,”  softly  rejoined 
the  elder  man  ;  “  beware,  my  son  ; 
set  not  your  heart  on  one  beyond  your 
reach.  Gold  cannot  purchase  Chione. 
You  will  find  others  as  fair,  others 
who  will  serve  you  more  readily  in 
that  very  temple  from  which  Chione 
has  been  taken.  .  Pursue  not  one 
who  belongs  to  another  master.” 

“  Who  is  her  master  now  ?”  asked 
Magas  impetuously. 

“  You  must  forgive  me  for  not  an¬ 
swering  you,”  replied  the  sage ; 
“  in  your  present  humor,  it  would 
but  bring  disorder  to  the  state.” 

“  One  word,”  said  Magas,  spring¬ 
ing  forward  so  as  to  prevent  the  old 
nan  from  departing  ;  “  one  word  ! 
Is  it  yourself?” 

“It  is  not,  my  son,”  replied  the 
other  gently,  as,  slightly  pushing  by 
the  young  man,  he  left  him  with  a 
passing  salute. 

Magas  remained  rooted  to  the  spot, 


knitting  his  brows  and  gnashing 
his  teeth  with  vexation.  “  So  near 
the  goal  of  all  my  hopes,  and  so 
suddenly  foiled  ;  but  I  will  find  her 
yet ;  and  if  gold  will  buy  her, 
well !  if  not,  why,  other  means  must 
be  tried.” 

It  is  no  longer  a  grove  yielding  its 
pleasant  shades  in  the  sunny  light 
of  the  beautiful  climate  of  Greece  ; 
it  is  no  longer  the  impassioned  tone 
of  Magas  pouring  the  honeyed  tones 
of  flattering  love  into  her  ear  ;  the 
slave  is  at  the  feet  of  her  mistress, 
in  the  women’s  apartment  of  a  small 
but  elegantly  adorned  dwelling  near 
unto  the  city,  and  again  she  is  bathed 
in  tears.  Yet  the  voice  in  which 
she  is  addressed  is  more  sorrowful 
than  angry ;  the  tones  are  rather 
those  of  a  grieving  mother  than  of 
an  enraged  mistress.  But  there  was 
a  decision,  a  firmness  in  the  voice 
that  told  the  lady  was  not  to  be  tri¬ 
fled  with. 

“What  is  this  I  hear  of  thee,  my 
poor  child  ?” 

“  Forgive  me,  dearest  lady,  forgive 
me,  Lady  Damaris.” 

“  It  is  not  a  question  of  personal 
offence,  my  Chione  ;  thou  hast  injured 
thyself,  not  me.  A  year  ago,  thou 
didst  put  on  Christ,  and  vow  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  one  true  God.  Wilt 
thou  now  forsake  him,  to  follow  thy 
own  passion  ?” 

“  I  have  not  forsaken  Christ !  I 
will  never,  never  forsake  him.” 

“  No  ?  then  why  dally  with  the 
tempter  ?  why  seek  again  what  thou 
hast  once  abjured  ?  When  our  holy 
bishop  rescued  thee  from  the  service 
of  the  pagan  altars,  at  thine  own  ear¬ 
nest  entreaty,  and  brought  thee  here, 
to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus,  didst  thou 
not  renounce  paganism,  its  vices,  its 
crimes,  its  sweets  as  well  as  its  bit¬ 
ters  r 

“  I  renounce  them  still.” 
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“  And  yet  thou  goest  to  a  pagan 
temple,  to  attract  the  notice  of  a 
young  pagan  noble,  the  enemy  of  our 
faith!” 

“  I  went  not  for  that  purpose, 
madam,  though  it  ended  so.  I  went 
to  see  Lotis,  as  I  told  you ;  she  was 
seeking  instruction  from  me  as  of 
yore  ;  you  are  aware  she  was  my 
pupil  in  music.” 

“  And  you  gave  it  her,  by  causing 
her  to  help  you  attract  your  former 
admirer;  fie  !  Chione,  your  tale  hangs 
not  well  together.” 

“  Lady,  believe  me,  I  knew  not  of 
the  presence  of  Magas,  until  I  saw 
him  there  ;  I  was  not  thinking  of  him, 
until  he  stood  beside  the  pillar  with¬ 
in  which  I  was  concealed.  It  was  on 
a  sudden  impulse  that  I  acted.  Lo¬ 
tis  was  beside  me  with  her  lute  ;  we 
were  both  effectually  concealed  with¬ 
in  one  of  those  hollow,  vaulted  reces¬ 
ses  used  for  emitting  the  more  mys¬ 
terious  sounds  of  the  deities,  and 
which  are  known  to  so  few  that  I 
felt  myself  doubly  secure,  when  the 
sight  of  him  who  could  not  see  me 
caused  a  rush  of  blood  to  my  head  ; 
I  gave  Lotis  a  signal,  which  she 
obeyed,  as  thinking,  perhaps,  I  had 
again  a  part  in  the  performance  as  I 
used  to  have,  and  I  sang,  not  of  the 
muse,  save  as  a  thing  of  the  past.” 

“  I  know  you  cannot  believe  in 
paganism  again,  Chione,”  said  the 
lady  solemnly;  “it  is  not  your  head 
that  is  likely  to  be  misled,  at  least 
not  in  the  first  instance.  I  fear  your 
passions,  not  your  understanding. 
The  rush  of  blood  was,  methinks, 
to  your  heart,  rather  than  to  your 
head.” 

“  Lady,  I  love  my  religion,  or  I 
should  not  have  desired  to  leave  the 
temple  ;  I  was  honored  there.” 

“  Yes,  Chione  ;  and  here  you  are 
AOt  honored  in  a  way  that  flatters 
your  self-love ;  and  that  is  why,  after 
a  year  of  trial,  you  seek  the  flattery 


of  Magas,  rather  than  the  unirnpas* 
sioned  love  of  your  Christian  friends. 
Yet  their  love  is  less  selfish,  more  sin¬ 
cere.” 

“It  is  cold,  cold,”  muttered  Chione. 
Aloud  she  said,  “  Madam,  I  dare 
assure  you,  my  faith  is  as  vivid  now 
as  it  was  a  year  ago.” 

“  My  poor  child !”  said  the  lady, 
laying  her  hand  upon  Chione’shead, 
“go  for  to-night;  another  day,  we 
will  resume  the  subject.  You  are 
under  the  influence  of  passion  at 
this  moment ;  you  know  neither  your 
own  strength  nor  your  own  weakness  ; 
you  scarcely  know  what  you  believe, 
what  you  doubt.  Your  passions  are 
awakened,  your  self-love  aroused, 
and  perhaps  wounded.  These  must 
be  subdued ;  not  by  the  exercise  of 
the  understanding,  which  is  powerless 
against  such  formidable  enemies  ; 
but  by  faith,  which  is  the  exercise  of 
the  heart  in  God  ;  for  with  the  heart 
man  believeth  unto  justice.*  If,  as 
you  say,  your  faith  is  as  vivid  now  as 
it  was  a  year  ago,  go  and  exercise  it 
in  prayer,  and  I  too  will  pray  with 
you,  my  poor  child,  that  our  hearts 
may  be  fashioned  after  the  pattern 
shown  us  in  the  mount.” 

Poor  Chione  !  the  tenth  muse ! 
with  every  pulse  palpitating  to  the 
inspirations  of  poetical  and  musical 
genius — a  genius  which  in  her  panted 
for  expression,  and  nourished  itself  at 
the  shrine  of  self-love.  Poor  Chione ! 
bred  an  orphan  in  the  temple  of  the 
muses ;  gifted  with  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  powers  of  mind,  which  had 
been  cultivated  even  by  the  residence 
which  had  been  hers  from  infancy ; 
endowed  with  grace,  beauty,  and  in¬ 
telligence  ;  fostered  by  the  praises  of 
Magas,  who,  from  being  the  patron 
of  the  beautiful  and  interesting  child, 
had  become  the  admirer  of  the  still 
and  ever  increasing  loveliness  of  the 

*  Rom.  x.  10. 
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maiden.  Poor  Chione  !  The  truths 
of  Christianity  unfolded  to  her  by 
Merion,  her  uncle,  also  a  slave,  at  a 
time  when  her  unvlerstanding  was 
about  to  reject  the  mockeries  of  a 
worship  beautiful  and  fanciful  indeed, 
but  sustained  by  no  interior  power, 
appealing  to  no  standard  on  which 
she  could  rely  unhesitatingly,  had 
taken  hold  of  her  imagination,  had 
captivated  her  by  their  beauty,  their 
coherence,  their  consistency.  They 
were  the  realization  of  her  fondest 
dreams,  the  filling  up  of  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  that  her  fancy  had 
ever  painted  ;  they  were  a  logical  ap¬ 
peal  to  her  understanding ;  and  be¬ 
cause  they  were  all  these,  she  adopt¬ 
ed  them,  not  beginning  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  interior  spirit,  not  fathom¬ 
ing  even  to  the  first  degree,  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  cross,  that  stumbling-block 
to  the  yews,  and  foolislmess  to  the 
Greeks  .*  Chione’s  understanding  was 
Christ’s,  and  her  imagination  also, 
because  the  metaphysical  proposi¬ 
tions  of  the  apostle  met  her  ap¬ 
proval,  and  the  poetry  and  imagery 
of  the  church  claimed  her  admira¬ 
tion  ;  but  her  heart  seemed  still  un¬ 
touched,  her  thoughts  still  centred 
in  herself,  her  loves  and  her  hatreds 
still  found  their  source  in  human 
passion.  She  judged  all  things  as 
yet  by  a  mere  outward,  human  stan¬ 
dard  ;  and  the  tragic  scenes  recount¬ 
ed  in  the  Gospels  but  moved  her  in 
the  same  manner,  though  in  a  higher 
degree,  as  would  a  tragedy  of  So¬ 
phocles  or  Euripides.  They  excited 
her  feelings  to  admiration,  nay  to 
adoration  ;  but  for  the  regulation  of 
the  dispositions  of  her  heart,  they 
were  not  yet  brought  into  play. 

In  fact,  she  was  disappointed  in 
religion,  although  she  did  not  confess 
her  disappointment  even  to  herself. 
Up  to  the  time  she  had  become  a 

*  i  Cor,  L  23. 


Christian,  all  things  had  ministered 
to  her  self-love.  When,  yielding  to 
the  preaching  of  Merion,  (for  such  it 
was,  although  addressed  to  so  limited 
an  audience,)  she  had  besought  his 
intercession  to  be  removed  from  a 
place  where,  as  her  years  increased, 
her  beauty  and  position  as  a  slave 
exposed  her  to  danger,  she  had 
counted  on  being  appreciated  by  the 
society  which  she  entered ;  and  as 
she  had  heard  of  many  slaves  having 
been  set  free  by  the  Christians  on 
account  of  the  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held,  she,  fancying  herself  a 
very  superior  being  to  the  generality 
of  slaves,  (her  beauty,  grace,  and 
genius  having  ever  called  forth  such 
unqualified  admiration,)  could  not 
but  deem  that  she  should  soon  be 
accounted  well  worthy  of  such  an 
advantage.  When,  then,  she  found 
herself  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  secluded 
in  the  household  of  the  Lady  Dama- 
ris,  treated  kindly,  but  hot  specially 
indulged ;  when  she  saw  that  her 
mistress,  far  from  deeming  her  a 
prodigy,  seemed  to  find  in  her  serious 
failings  needing  correction,  and  that 
a  probation  was  deemed  necessary 
ere  allowing  her  to  profess  the  faith  ; 
she  was  more  hurt  than  she  permitted 
to  appear :  and  the  seclusion  to 
which  she  had  committed  herself, 
when  requesting  to  be  transferred 
from  the  muses’  temple  to  the  silence 
and  retirement  practised  by  the  house¬ 
hold  of  the  Lady  Damaris,  weighed 
upon  her  spirit,  for  it  gave  no  scope 
to  the  love  of  display  which  excited 
her  genius  to  pleasurable  expression. 
Her  intellectual  convictions,  indeed, 
remained  unchanged,  but  her  heart 
sought  other  interests  than  those 
around  her ;  and  when  it  appeared 
that  one  after  another  of  the  slaves 
attached  to  the  lady  received  their 
freedom,  according  as  they  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
mistress  that  they  were  likely  to 
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make  a  good  use  of  it,  but  that  no 
hint  was  ever  given  to  herself  that 
she  might  expect  a  like  boon,  she 
began  to  wax  impatient,  to  tax  her 
mistress  with  partiality,  and  finally 
to  raise  the  question  whether  she 
had  not  a  right  to  free  herself  from 
tyranny.  Tyranny !  The  only  re¬ 
straint  exercised  in  her  regard  was 
such  as  a  tender  mother’s  vigilance 
would  deem  necessary.  She  saw 
not  that,  at  her  years,  the  protection 
of  the  Lady  Damaris  was  the  great¬ 
est  benefit  this  world  could  give  her, 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  genuine, 
kindness,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
cultivate  her  heart  and  her  under¬ 
standing  in  the  right  direction. 

Freedom  !  exterior  freedom  for  a 
girl  of  sixteen !  this  became  her 
dream  by  night,  her  exclusive  idea 
by  day,  and  in  acting  upon  the  idea, 
she  often  violated  the  rules  the  noble 
and  charitable  lady  had  laid  down 
for  the  regul'ation  of  her  household. 

On  an  occasion  of  this  kind  it  was 
that  she  had  visited  the  muses’  tem¬ 
ple,  saying  to  herself  that  it  was  to 
give  instruction  to  her  former  com¬ 
panion,  whom  she  so  much  desired 
to  meet  again.  There  the  sight  of 
Magas  had  brought  back  all  the  flat¬ 
teries  and  self-exulting  thoughts  of 
former  days.  She  had  then  refrained 
from  making  herself  known,  for — a 
slave  !  and  the  noble  Magas  ! — her 
heart  revolted  at  the  thought  of  what 
such  a  connection  must  be  !  A  year 
ago  she  had  fled  from  it ;  her  pride 
had  sustained  her  then;  she  had 
called  it  her  virtue.  Now  she  felt 
the  need  of  his  praises ;  now  she 
longed  for  his  sweet  flatteries ;  the 
voice  of  truth  had  been  too  harsh  for 
her  self-love.  She  needed  adulation, 
passionate  adoration.  Would  Magas 
give  it  her?  She  had  heard  his 
exclamation  recognizing  her  voice: 
from  her  hiding-place  she  had  seen 
the  zeal  with  which  he  had  sought 
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her  ;  and  eight  days  afterward,  by 
dint  of  watching,  she  had  contrived 
to  meet  him  as  if  by  accident,  as  we 
have  seen ;  and  what  was  to  be  the 
result  ? 

chapter  in. 

“Chione,  my  niece;  nay,  my  daugh¬ 
ter  in  Jesus  Christ,  tell  me,  for  pity’s 
sake,  why  do  I  find  you  here  ?” 

“Uncle,  I  weary  of  the  tedious 
routine  of  our  household.  I  come  to 
woo  the  naiads  and  the  fauns  of  ear¬ 
ly  days,  for  a  little  relaxation  of  my 
spirit.” 

“  The  naiads  and  the  fauns ! 
Strange  worship  for  a  Christian  !” 

“  Nay,  uncle,  do  not  cast  religion 
at  me  for  ever.  I  mean  no  harm  by 
speaking  in  the  language  of  my  child¬ 
hood;  and,  indeed,  I  need  to  recreate 
my  soul ;  my  spirit  is  fainting  away 
amid  the  tedium  of  our  ever  immacu¬ 
late  household.” 

“  What  possible  fault  can  you  find 
with  the  Lady  Damaris  ?” 

“  None,  none  at  all,  absolutely 
none.  Have  I  not  just  said  she  is 
immaculate,  faultless  ?  too  perfect,  in 
fact,  fair  as  the  moon  and  as  chaste; 
ay,  and  as  cold  too  !” 

“  Cold  !  Lady  Damaris  who  has 
spent  her  fortune  in  relieving  the  in¬ 
digent,  in  soothing  the  sorrows  of 
the  mourner,  in  setting  free  the  slave. 
Cold  !  Where,  then,  will  you  find  the 
fire  of  charity  ?” 

“  I  wish  she  would  set  me  free  !” 

“  You  !  Are  you  not  too  free  al¬ 
ready  !  as  witness  this  unmaidenly 
step  of  visiting  these  glades  alone 
and  unprotected  ?  Free  !  Are  you 
not  already  as  free  as  is  safe  for  you  ? 
is  not  the  Lady  Damaris  more  a  mo¬ 
ther  than  a  mistress  to  you  ?  Go  to, 
your  labors  are  too  light,  your  liberty 
too  great,  since  you  know  not  how 
to  make  a  better  use  of  it.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  maiden  should  have  more  re* 
serve.” 
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“ What  harm  is  there  in  sunning  while  fortunately  some  persons  ap- 
myselfon  the  river-banks  awhile?”  pearing  in  sight,  forbade  the  noble 
“  None,  if  that  is  your  object,  and  Magas  from  renewing  a  contest  with 
that  alone ,  though  even  so,  for  one  in  another  person’s  servant ;  and  thus 
your  condition  there  might  be  dan-  the  faithful  guardian  of  Chione  ef- 
ger.  But,  Chione,  you  do  not  come  fected  his  escape, 
here  either  to  woo  the  naiads  or  the  It  was,  however,  to  the  house  of 
fauns,  or  to  sun  yourself  on  the  river-  Dionysius  he  betook  himself  to  con- 
banks.  You  come  here  to  meet  one  suit  with  him  concerning  the  mea- 
you  are  bound  to  avoid,  and  I  Come  sures  to  be  taken  to  insure  the  safe- 
to  take  you  home  again.”  ty  of  his  wayward  niece. 

“  By  what  right  ?”  It  was  a  difficult  matter  for  the 

“  Ly,  by  what  right,  base  slave  ?”  learned  but  simple-hearted  bishop, 
asked  the  voice  of  Magas,  as  he  sud-  known  in  the  city  as  Dionysius  the 
denly  came  upon  the  couple.  “By  what  Areopagite,  to  interfere  in.  The  con- 
right  dare  you  to  interfere  with  the  version  of  this  noble-hearted  prelate 
fairest  muse  of  earth’s  bright  temple  ?  had,  in  his  own  case,  been  so  sincere, 
you  who  have  scarcely  brains  enough  so  entire,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
to  know  whether  Apollo  steers  his  comprehend  an  adhesion  given  part- 
chariot  from  east  to  west  or  from  ly  to  the  intellectual,  partly  to  the 
north  to  south.”  moral  bearings  of  the  religion  of 

“  Noble  sir,”  said  Merion  respect-  Christ,  an  adhesion  which  more  re- 
fuliy,  as  if  unheedful  of  the  insulting  sembled  a  philosophical  adoption  of 
tone  in  which  he  was  addressed,  “  I  tenets,  than  the  surrender  of  the 
am  this  maiden’s  uncle,  and  seek  but  whole  being  into  the  keeping  of  his 
to  conduct  her  to  a  place  of  safety.”  divine  Lord,  such  as  he  understood 
“  I  will  dispense  with  thine  office,  to  be  the  requirement  demanded  of 
by  fulfilling  it  myself;  take  thyself  himself  when,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
hence,  I  say.”  great  apostle,  he  had  learned  to  put 

Merion  looked  at  Chione,  who,  on  Christ.  The  gospel  had  come  to 
with  an  incomprehensible  caprice,  set-  him,  not  in  word  only,  but  also  in 
tied  the  dispute  by  rapidly  taking  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in 
flight  in  the  direction  of  the  abode  of  much  assurance.*  It  filled  his  soul, 
the  Lady  Damaris,  thus  again  leav-  not  only  with  its  intellectual  delights, 
ing  Magas  foiled  at  the  moment  he  with  its  wondrous  solutions  of  the 
thought  himself  certain  of  an  inter-  dread  mysteries  of  existence,  with  its 
view;  and,  what  was  still  more  per-  harmonious  developments  and  sub* 
plexing,  leaving  him  in  a  state  of  un-  lime  manifestations,  but  with  ulterior 
certainty  as  to  whether  she  desired  to  light.  “  Faith”  was  to  him  as,  alas  ! 
grant  him  an  interview  or  otherwise,  it  is  to  so  few,  “  the  substance  of 
He  turned  fiercely  upon  Merion  :  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 

“  Where  is  the  girl  flown  to  ?  things  not  seen.”f  It  animated  him 
Where  does  she  live  ?”  wholly ;  it  was  a  part  of  himself ;  he 

“  I  cannot  tell  you,  noble  sir,”  could  say  with  the  great  apostle  in 
said  the  slave,  turning  away.  very  truth,  “I  live,  yet  not  I,  but 

“  For  cannot,  say  will  not,”  said  Christ  liveth  in  me;  and  the  life  which 
Magas,  arresting  him.  “  I  insist  on  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the 
knowing  where  Chione  lives.”  faith  of  the  Son  of  God  who  loved 

“  You  cannot  know  it  from  me,  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.”$ 
sir,”  said  Merion,  breaking  away,  *Thes.  i.  5.  t  Heb.  xi.  1.  t  Gain.  20. 
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But  Dionysius  was  the  pastor  of 
souls ;  he  dared  not  refuse  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  one  of  his  flock, 
albeit,  that  one  was  a  child,  a  slave, 
and  that  the  request  for  his  interfer¬ 
ence  came  to  him  also  from  a  slave. 
The  true-hearted  Merion  was  worthy 
of  his  highest  love ;  long  since  would 
he  have  redeemed  him,  and  associated 
him  in  his  labors  of  love,  but  that 
the  slave  ever  put  him  off,  pointing 
out  to  him  others  on  whom  the  mate¬ 
rial  chain  weighed  more  heavily,  so 
that  its  wearers  were  fainting  under 
the  burden,  while  he  walked  erect. 
The  truth  had  made  him  free*  in 
soul,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  en¬ 
croach  on  the  limited  means  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop  by  the 
faithful,  while  so  many  of  the  weaker 
brethren  needed  help  to  sustain  their 
fainting  steps.  Besides,  as  a  slave, 
bearing  his  own  burden,  Merion 
possessed  a  greater  influence  among 
his  own  class  than  he  would  have 
done  had  he  accepted  the  purchase 
of  his  liberty.  “  The  poor  and  lowly,” 
said  he  to  Dionysius,  “have  many  ad¬ 
vantages  which  you  in  higher  stations 
wot  not  of.  Truth  is  not  veiled  from 
them  by  politeness,  or  by  the  con¬ 
ventionalism  of  society;  they  see 
things  as  they  are,  unmasked,  and 
view  themselves  also  by  another  light 
than  that  which  is  shed  on  the  man 
to  whom  everybody  bows.  I  have 
often  thought,  my  lord,  that  they 
need  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
grace,  who  are  thus  placed  above  the 
multitude.  Since  our  Lord  has  de¬ 
clared  that  it  is  the  ‘ poor  who  are 
blessed/  and  he  himself  asks,  ‘  How 
can  ye  believe,  ye  who  receive  honor 
one  of  another  ?’t  Believe  me,  then, 
my  kind  friend,  there  is  a  greater 
blessing  in  a  position  to  which  no 
worldly  honor  is  attached  than  to 
Dthers ;  at  least  for  poor  souls  like 

*  St.  John  viii.  32. 
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mine,  who  cannot  claim  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  graces  needed  to  clear  away 
the  mists  which  obscure  the  light 
from  the  great  ones  of  this  world.” 
Thus  pleaded  Merion  against  his  own 
advancement,  to  which  the  bishop  re¬ 
plied  : 

“It  is  true,  my  Merion,  we  must 
all  become  ‘  poor  in  spirit/  giving  all 
honor  to  God  alone,  for  the  good 
that  is  in  us,  since  all  that  man  has 
done  is  to  pervert  his  gifts.” 

“And  the  more  wonderful,  the  more 
exalted  the  gifts,  the  more  they  are  per¬ 
verted.  Chione’s  beauty  and  talent  are 
already  turning  her  away  from  the  re¬ 
ligion  she  has  professed.” 

“  Nay,  not  so  bad  as  that,  my  Me¬ 
rion.  Neither  is  it  the  beauty  or  the 
talent  that  are  in  fault.  These  are 
God’s  gifts  to  Chione.  It  is  the  hu¬ 
man  self-love,  the  self-centralization 
which  craves  homage  and  admira¬ 
tion,  that  are  to  blame.  It  is  the 
repetition  of  the  primeval  sin,  the 
wilful  separation  of  the  soul  from 
God,  for  the  sake  of  inordinate  gra¬ 
tification.  But  Chione  has  worship¬ 
ped  Christ.  She  will  see  her  error 
and  repent.” 

“  Would  I  could  think  so,”  sighed 
the  slave. 

“  Nay,  now  it  is  you  who  are  want¬ 
ing  in  confidence,  my  good  friend. 
Chione  is  the  child  of  your  prayer. 
You  begot  her  in  the  Lord,  and  He 
will  preserve  her  for  you.  How,  is 
not  so  plain.  May  be,  she  will  fall. 
Gifts  like  hers  too  often  lack  humil¬ 
ity,  and  humility,  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  character,  sometimes 
needs  a  fall,  in  order  to  produce  it. 
Faith  you  have  already  won  for  her, 
from  God.  Now  set  yourself  to  in¬ 
tercede  for  her  again,  to  win  other 
gifts  which  shall  render  her  faith 
available  to  salvation.  Ask  for  her, 
humility,  at  any  price  of  suffering  to 
yourself  or  her.  God  will  grant  your 
prayer,  be  assured  of  that,  my  friend 
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Now,  as  to  what  we  can  do  for  the 
exterior  circumstance,  let  me  know 
your  wishes.” 

“Is  it  possible  to  remove  her  from 
the  path  of  that  Magas  ?” 

“  We  might  try  ;  though,  rich  and 
ardent  as  he  is,  he  would  be  apt  to 
trace  her  to  any  place  within  our 
power  to  send  her.  I  have  friends 
at  Corinth.  Should  you  be  satisfied 
to  send  her  there  ?” 

“  They  are  Christians  ?” 

“  Else  I  would  not  have  named 
them.  But,  reflect,  to  none  is  she  as 
dear  as  she  is  to  you.  None  will 
take  the  same  interest  in  her,  watch 
over  her — ” 

“  But  she  will  be  out  of  the  way  of 
Magas.” 

“  Her  person  will.  How  her  mind 
will  be  affected,  is  another  question. 
We  cannot  change  the  affections  or 
annihilate  desires  by  change  of  place. 
But  it  shall  be  as  you  wish.” 

“  Will  the  Lady  Damaris  consent  ?” 

“  You  know,  full  well,  that  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  her  household,  temporal  and 
eternal,  is  the  object  of  that  lady’s 
constant  solicitude.  She  will  agree 
to  anything  she  deems  will  promote 
it.” 

Chione  was  scarcely  surprised  when 
she  was  told  that  she  was  to  be  sent  to 
Corinth-  Nay,  to  do  her  justice,  she 
was  not  altogether  grieved.  She  knew 
her  danger.  Her  pride  and  self-respect 
revolted  from  any  degrading  connec¬ 
tion  with  Magas.  And  what  other 
could  she  hope  for?  Neither  as  a 
slave  nor  as  a  freed-woman  could 
Magas  elevate  her  to  the  rank  of  his 
wife.  He  himself  had  proposed  As- 
pasia  for  her  model ;  but  Aspasia 
to  a  Christian  maiden  !  Dazzling  as 
was  the  ideal,  not  for  a  moment  did 
Chione  suffer  herself  to  believe  it 
could  be  hers.  Why,  then,  did  she 
hover  around  her  destruction,  as  a 
moth  hovers  around  the  candle  ? 
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Why  did  her  thoughts  perpetually 
dwell  on  Magas  as  the  only  one 
who  understood  her,  the  sole  being 
on  earth  who  could  appreciate  her  ? 
Why  had  she  endeavored,  why  did 
she  still  endeavor,  to  attract  his  at¬ 
tention  the  more  that  she  knew  the 
burning  passion  which  fired  his  im¬ 
petuous  and  vehement  nature  ? 

Chione  felt  but  too  truly  the  in¬ 
ward  conflict  of  her  soul.  She  loved 
Magas.  She  could  not  conceal  her¬ 
self  from  him  if  he  were  near — could 
not  even  avoid  him.  The  attraction 
was  too  great.  But  at  Corinth  she 
could  forget  him,  at  Corinth  other 
objects  would  occupy  her,  at  Corinth 
she  would  again  learn  to  love  Christ. 
So  to  Corinth  she  consented  to  go, 
making  so  little  opposition  to  the 
measure,  that  Merion  half  persuaded 
himself  he  had  overrated  her  weak¬ 
ness. 

Chione  was  conveyed  away  steal¬ 
thily,  in  company  with  a  Christian 
family  who  were  making  the  journey 
homeward.  Days  elapsed  ;  and  Ma¬ 
gas  watched  in  vain,  set  spies  in  vain. 
Chione  was  not  to  be  met  with. 

“  The  girl  must  be  ill,  or  be¬ 
witched,”  said  he.  “  Three  appear¬ 
ances,  and  nothing  heard  of  her  !  A 
whole  year  since  I  saw  her  before, 
and  she  so  changed,  beautified,  and 
silenced  when  we  met  again  !  What 
can  it  mean  ?” 

“  What  can  what  mean,  Magas, 
that  you  are  here  talking  to  yourself, 
and  flinging  yourself  about  like  a 
madman  ?” 

“  Critias  !” 

“Yes;  it  is  long  since  we  met. 
What  have  you  been  doing  since  ?” 

“  Tracing  the  girl  who  imposed 
upon  us  in  the  muses’  temple.” 

“  What !  not  forgotten  that  yet  ?” 

“  No.  It  was  scarcely  an  adven¬ 
ture  to  be  forgotten,  save  by  one  who 
cares  for  nothing,  like  yourself.” 

“  Well,  what  have  you  disco\  ered  ?  ’ 
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“  This  much,  at  least :  the  girl  is 
Merlon’s  niece.” 

“  So  !  Then  we  may  suppose  her 
rhapsodies  referred  to  the  new  sect  ?” 

“  Yes ;  and  that  they  must  be 
looked  to.  I  wish  you  would  let 
me  question  your  slave  awhile.” 

“  Question  all  you  like ;  but  I 
warn  you,  Merion  is  not  likely  to 
answer  you  unless  he  likes.” 

“  Then  we  can  apply  the  torture  ?” 

“  No  !  not  to  Merion !  no  !  Not 
on  a  subject  which  interferes  with  no 
one,  even  though  you  have  assumed 
it  as  a  cobweb  to  your  brain.  Me¬ 
rion  is  a  faithful  servant.  I  consent 
to  no  torture  while  he  continues  such.” 

“  Not  if  you  learn  that  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  hatching  a  conspiracy 
against  the  state  ?” 

“  Magas,  I  think  you  are  taking 
•leave  of  your  senses.” 


But  Magas  was  in  love,  and  would 
neither  hear  reason  nor  be  turned 
away  from  his  purpose.  Merion 
would  tell  him  nothing.  He  said 
only  that  he  had  not  seen  the  girl 
for  many  days,  and  that  it  was  not 
his  business  to  inquire  to  what  place 
she  had  been  sent.  Lotis,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  principal  philosopher  of  the 
day,  had  been  her  frequent  companion 
in  early  days,  but  of  late  had  seen  her 
little,  and,  since  the  adventure  in  the 
temple,  not  at  all.  Lotis  was  suspec¬ 
ted  to  know  the  name  of  Chione’s 
owner;  but,  if  she  did,  she  kept  it 
to  herself.  Months  passed ;  and 
then  Magas  disappeared  also,  and, 
for  a  while,  was  not  again  heard  of 
in  Athens. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Four  years  are  past  since  the  in¬ 
cidents  above  related  took  place. 
The  scene  is  neither  at  Athens  npr  at 
Corinth,  but  at  Nauplia.*  Here,  sud¬ 
denly,  a  new  school  had  been  opened 
by  a  lady,  which  attracts  a  vast  con¬ 
course  of  disciples.  The  lady  is  young, 
eloquent,  beautiful,  and  the  favor  she 
meets  with  is  almost  unbounded. 
Powerful  protectors  are  around  her  ; 
and  philosophy  and  science  bow  to 
her,  though  they  hardly  as  yet  deter¬ 
mine  to  what  school  the  doctrines 
she  propounds  belong.  Among  those 
who  are  attracted  by  her  fame  is  a 
lady,  just  arrived  from  Athens  to 
be  enrolled  among  the  followers  of 
the  new  Aspasia,  or  Leontium  as  she 
is  more  generally  called.  Lotis  is  her¬ 
self  no  mean  or  obscure  daughter  of 
those  muses  which  this  new  profes¬ 
sor  has  worshipped  to  such  advan¬ 
tage.  But  Lotis  is  disappointed  in 
her  expectations ;  the  entrance  to 
the  academy  is  guarded  with  such 
jealous  care,  that  admission  is  not 
easy  ;  in  vain  she  sends  her  name  as 
daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Athens  of 
some  distinction  in  the  philosophic 
world  ;  strangers,  and  above  all  those 
from  Athens,  are  carefully  excluded. 
Yet  the  city  continues  to  derive  new 
lustre  from  this  new  propounder  of 
exalted  themes  ;  and  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  gain  admission 
to  her  lectures,  rang  with  applauses 
of  the  lucid  doctrines  taught ;  they 
compared  her  eloquence  to  that  of 
Plato,  her  music  to  that  of  Amphion ; 
and  contended  that,  while  all  other 

*  The  Napoli  di  Romania. 


sects  were  tending  to  the  destruction 
of  ancient  truth,  this  lady  demon¬ 
strated  its  existence  in  every  nation, 
and  brought  it  home  to  the  heart  and 
feelings.  Lotis  heard  of  nothing 
throughout  the  city  but  praises  of  the 
new  exponent  of  "wisdom  who  had 
travelled  throughout  the  earth,  and 
had  learnt  to  harmonize  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  all  philosophies. 

“’Tis  strange  she  will  not  admit 
you,”  said  Lydon,  a  young  disciple,  to 
whom  Lotis  was  complaining  of  her 
exclusion  ;  “  and  the  more  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  as  she  is  preparing  for  de¬ 
parture  ;  it  seems  she  did  not  intend 
to  stay  so  long  at  Nauplia  in  the  first 
place  ;  she  was  waiting  for  her  pro¬ 
tector,  who  had  business  at  Athens. 
They  will  both  set  out  for  Rome 
when  he  returns.” 

“  And  is  he  expected  soon  ?” 

“  It  is  not  easy  to  say.  Magas  is 
uncertain  in  his  movements ;  he  often 
acts  from  mere  caprice.  He  may 
be  here  shortly.” 

“  Magas  !” 

“  Yes,  do  you  know  him?” 

“I  knew  one  of  that  name  for¬ 
merly.  He  was  of  noble  birth ;  of 
Athens.” 

“Likely  it  is  the  same.  He  has 
been  travelling  for  these  few  years 
past,  and  in  his  travels  picked  up 
this  philosopheress,  who  has  so  en¬ 
chanted  him.” 

“  Is  she  really  so  beautiful  as  they 
say  ?” 

“  Words  cannot  describe  her.  She 
has  the  attractions  of  Venus  with 
the  majesty  of  Minerva.  When  in  re¬ 
pose,  her  calm  dignity  demands  our 
homage ;  but  when  she  speaks,  her 
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features  are  lighted  up  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  defies  description ; 
her  eyes,  deeply  set  as  they  are,  daz¬ 
zle  with  the  intensity  of  their  fire ; 
she  does  not  declaim,  she  speaks  in 
a  low  yet  in  a  distinct  and  earnest 
tone  which  all  hear,  words  which 
seem  to  have  been  gathered  at  the 
very  fount  of  wisdom.  There  is  an 
indescribable  melody  in  her  voice, 
which  melts  the  heart,  and  communi¬ 
cates  the  persuasion  that  she  knows 
more  than  she  says ;  that  she  nolds 
back  something  as  fearing  the  light 
would  be  too  bright  for  our  unaccus¬ 
tomed  eyes :  she  infuses  the  desire 
to  know  the  truth,  the  certainty  that 
there  is  a  truth ;  yet  somehow,  on 
-eflection,  the  truth  itself  seems 
withheld,  and  we  hope  next  time  to 
hear  a  fuller  exposition  of  that  which 
no  one  doubts  she  possesses.” 

“  What  is  her  doctrine  ?” 

“  It  would  take  herself  to  expound 
it,  in  the  clear,  musical,  irresistible 
manner  with  which  she  enforces  con¬ 
viction.  I  am  afraid  I  should  only 
spoil  her  discourse  by  repeating  it.” 

“Try,  nevertheless.” 

“  She  teaches  that  truth  is  one — an 
immutable,  eternal  essence,  contain¬ 
ing  within  itself  all  good,  all  beauty, 
all  harmony,  all  being ;  and  that  in  it 
resides  the  creative  power. 

“  She  says  this  creative  power  is  an 
emanation  of  the  Deity,  or  rather  the 
Deity  himself  made  manifest.  It  is 
termed  the  Word. 

“  And  the  Word  or  creative  power 
made  the  universe — made  all  those 
orbs  which  we  see  move  around  us 
by  night  and  by  day  ;  and  moreover, 
breathed  life  and  intelligence  into  or¬ 
ganic  forms,  that  they  might  become 
conscious  of,  and  enjoy  existence. 
But  for  man  she  claims  a  higher  life  ; 
she  says  he  was  created  in  harmony 
with  the  eternal  essence,  that  he 
might  know  and  enjoy  a  higher  life 
than  that  of  animals,  but  that  he 


disregarded  the  conditions  on  which 
this  higher  life  was  held,  and  by  vio¬ 
lating  them  brought  the  disorder  into 
the  world  which  now  oppresses  it. 
Man  is  the  only  animal  unfaithful  to 
his  instincts  ;  the  only  one  who  does 
not  trust  his  own  nature ;  the  only 
one  who  «s  unhappy  in  the  non-reali¬ 
zation  of  his  aspirations.” 

'But  what  remedy  does  she  pro 
pose  ?” 

•“  She  does  not  propose  one  ;  she 
declares  one.  She  says  the  Word  be¬ 
came  flesh,  to  communicate  to  man 
the  Holy  Spirit  he  had  lost,  and  by 
losing  which  his  misery  was  occa¬ 
sioned.  This  Holy  Spirit  comes  alike 
from  the  Eternal  Essence,  and  from 
the  Word  which  is  its  manifestation, 
and  purifies  the  heart  of  man,  and  so 
restores  it  to  its  primal  state,  or  to  a 
more  holy  one  yet.” 

“  But  how  is  this  to  be  effected  for 
ourselves  ?” 

“  That  is  just  where  she  disappoints 
us.  She  gives  glowing  descriptions 
of  truth,  beauty,  beneficence  in  every 
sort  of  manifestation,  material  and 
mental,  and  shows  how  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  poets  prove  that  a  sub¬ 
lime  ideal  raises  man  above  the 
practical  existence  we  see  him  lead 
every  day ;  but  how  to  obtain  this 
lioly  Spirit  we  have  not  yet  learnt.” 

“  Has  she  given  no  rule  ?” 

“None  bht  material  ones ;  and 
according  to  her,  material  rules  are 
only  types  of  spiritual  ideas.  She 
says,  as  the  body  has  assumed  too 
much  sway,  it  must  be  subdued  by 
violence  —  that  is,  by  maceration, 
fasting,  and  such  like.  She  says  pas¬ 
sion  must  give  way  to  reason,  and  the 
affections  be  rightly  governed.  This 
we  knew  before  ;  but  what  we  want  is 
‘power'  to  carry  out  in  practice  the 
precepts  we  admire  ;  or  as  she  would 
say,  ‘  how  to  obtain  that  Holy  Spirit 
which  is  to  live  in  us  and  direct  us.’  ” 

“  And  you  think  she  knows  how  ?” 
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“  I  feel  satisfied  she  does  ;  we  all 
feel  satisfied  she  does.  Her  words 
come  forth  as  oracles  ;  we  question 
not — we  believe.  She  has  been  in 
India,  in  Cathay,  in  Tartary;  and 
everywhere  she  says  the  same  truth 
lies  hidden  under  some  material  form, 
and  needs  but  the  light  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  pierce  through  the  veil  and 
make  itself  manifest.” 

“  Would  I  could  see  her  !” 

“  You  would  be  carried  out  of 
yourself.  Yesterday  she  spoke  on 
Light.  Material  light,  with  her,  is 
but  a  type  of  a  far  higher  light,  which 
penetrates  the  spirit  with  beauty,  har¬ 
mony,  and  love,  and  makes  it  pure, 
holy,  eternal,  and  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  true  knowledge.  Light,  material 
light,  was  created  at  the  same  moment 
that  intelligences  and  harmonies  of  a 
high  spiritual  order  sprang  to  life,  to 
enjoy  it.  She  went  off  into  some¬ 
thing  of  this  strain ; 

God  said  :  Let  there  be  light ! 

Effulgent  light  ! 

As  the  wild  watery  mass  chaotic  lay  ; 

While  o’er  it  did  the  Holy  Spirit  move. 

Obedient  to  the  Word,  the  glorious  day 
Sprang  into  being  ;  and  effulgent  light, 

Intelligence  all  bright 
Of  seraph  holy  and  of  angel  sweet, 

In  glorious  ecstasy  their  Maker  greet, 

And  the  deep  bliss  of  their  creation  prove. 

Spirits  of  beauty,  spirits  of  power 
Then  wakened  to  welcome  the  wonderful  hour 
That  gave  them  existence,  with  light  for  their  dower  ! 
All  dazzling  the  brightness  illuming  space, 

Investing  all  matter  with  beauty  and  grace — 

All  lustrous  the  beauty,-  the  grandeur  divine 
That  did  in  full  glory  resplendently  shine  : 

The  Truth — though  revealed — 

As  in  Type,  yet  concealed. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  are  less  dazzling  to  sight, 

Than  the  sparkles  begemming  the  pinions  so  bright 
Of  the  spirits  who  bowed  at  that  mystical  shrine, 
When  first  with  an  impulse  or  instinct  divine 
They  blent  their  sweet  voices  throughout  every  sphere, 
To  worship  in  love  that  doth  worship  endear. 

Entrancing  and  entranced  in  love  to  greet, 

1’hese  beauteous  spirits  kindled  into  glow, 

And  shed  their  lustre  all  that  chaos  through. 

And  as  those  rays  the  harder  mediums  greet, 

The  sleeping  atoms  wake  as  from  a  trance  ; 

The  sparks  electric  shoot  in  mystic  dance, 

Rousing  the  power  inert  to  onward  move  ; 

Impelled  by  rays  of  light,  create  by  love, 

Light’s  piercing  gleams  evolve  material  day, 

And  angels’  glances  brighten  up  the  c’ay  ; 

Refracted  rays,  the  types  of  virtue  bright, 

Enk  ndied  atoms  with  their  dazzling  light  ; 
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Splendor  and  brightness  caught  from  angels’  wings. 
Infuse  their  action  ;  and  such  beauty  springs 
From  forth  the  atoms  that,  erst  void  and  dark 
Had  lain  awaiting  th’  ethereil  spark, 

That  now  material  beauty  wears  a  grace 
In  which  a  type  of  heaven  itself  we  trace. 

All  hail  !  material  light  ! 

Emblem  of  seraph  bright. 

Glowing  with  intelligence,  the  mirror  of  our  God, 

Still  dost  thou  bless  our  sense, 

Vesture  of  Omnipotence  ; 

Still  with  thy  visions  bright 
Dost  dispel  our  darksome  night, 

Thou  image  bright  of  heaven,  on  earth’s  else  dreary 
sod. 

“  You  must  hear  her  to  catch  her 
'fire,  to  glow  with  her  enthusiasm. 
I  give  her  words  imperfectly  ;  but  her 
action,  her  delivery,  the  way  in  which 
she  sounds  the  very  depths  of  her 
hearers’  hearts — that  I  cannot  give 
you  an  idea  of.” 

“  I  must  hear  her,  Lydon  ;  cannot 
you  smuggle  me  into  her  presence  ?” 

“  I  will  try,  but  it  will  be  difficult  ; 
the  old  door-keeper,  stationed  to  keep 
her  company  select,  will  not  take  a 
bribe  ;  and  a  list  of  names  is  daily 
handed  to  him  of  those  who  are  to 
be  admitted.  Tut  I  will  try.” 

“  bias  she  ever  been  to  Athens  ?” 

“  I  think  not.  I  have  heard  her 
speak  of  Egypt,  India,  and  Cathay,* 
but  of  Athens,  never.  To-r.iorrow  I 
will  try  to  get  admission  for  you  as  a 
resident  of  the  city.” 

Eut  neither  Lydon,  nor  Lotis,  nor 
any  disciple  was  to  be  admitted  on 
the  morrow.  The  report  was,  that 
Leonti um  was  ill,  very  ill  ;  a  sudden 
attack  of  one  of  those  autumnal  fevers 
to  which  Nauplia  is  subject,  rendered 
her  unable  to  appear  in  public.  As 
davs  went  on,  the  accounts  became 
even  more  unfavorable  ;  her  delirium 
alarmed  her  attendants,  who  spoke 
of  her  being  given  over  to  the  fu¬ 
ries,  and  seemed  to  shrink  from  their 
duties.  The  arrival  of  Magas,  after 
a  few  days,  enforced  attendance  on 
the  ladv ;  the  fever  left  her ;  but,  weak 
and  subdued,  and  laboring  under  the 
influence  of  the  evil  tongues  of  her 
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attendants,  Leontium  awoke,  to  find 
much  of  her  former  prestige  taken 
from  her  —  nay,  she  even  fancied 
Magas  himself  grown  cold.  But  this 
last  was  a  mere  fancy ;  the  intellec¬ 
tuality,  the  poetic  fire  with  which  she 
was  endowed,  and  which  never  left 
her,  animated  her  features  uncon¬ 
sciously,  and  the  pallor  and  loss  of 
flesh  were  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  ethereal  expression  which 
exalted  her  countenance  to  some¬ 
thing  beyond  the  human,  albeit  there 
were  times  when  it  became  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  genius  that  animat¬ 
ed  them  were  of  Elysium  or  Tartarus. 

Magas  paid  homage  to  the  mind, 
and  was  held  captive  ;  he  asked  not 
whence  proceeded  the  charm  that 
entranced  him,  he  yielded  to  its  in¬ 
fluence,  and  was  blest ;  the  altered 
tone  he  attributed  to  the  effects  of 
fever;  and  the  signs  of  mental  dis¬ 
turbance,  reported  by  the  attendants, 
were  laid  to  the  account  of  the  deli¬ 
rium  usually  attending  such  fever  ; 
he  little  dreamed  that  it  was  the 
mind  acting  on  the  body,  not  the 
ocdy  acting  on  the  mind,  that  caused 
the  derangement.  .  .  . 

chapter  v. 

Lotis  was  a  woman,  with  a  wo¬ 
man’s  curiosity  and  a  woman’s  perti¬ 
nacity.  She  was  one  who  had  risen 
superior  to  the  prejudices  of  her  age 
and  nation.  She  reverenced,  nay, 
she  worshipped  greatness  ;  but  great¬ 
ness,  with  her,  meant  power  of  intel¬ 
lect,  strength  of  character,  genius  ; 
thus,  herself  a  free  woman,  she  had 
not  disdained  to  form  an  intimacy 
with  a  slave,  when,  in  that  slave, 
she  recognized  superior  qualities. 
She  had  been  the  pupil  of  Chi- 
one  in  poetry,  music,  and  elo¬ 
quence,  and  had  been  aware  of 
tne  passion  Magas  entertained  for 
the  beautiful  slave.  She  was  curious 


to  see  who  had  replaced  her  image 
in  his  heart ;  for  she  remembered 
enough  of  Magas  to  feel  assured 
that,  to  ensure  his  constancy,  he  must 
worship  as  well  as  love  ;  as  also,  that 
it  required  a  woman  of  commanding 
genius  to  hold  his  mind  in  bonds. 

Therefore  was  it,  that  she  set  a 
watch  upon  the  house  that  contained 
the  famed  Leontium,  that  she  dili¬ 
gently  informed  herself  of  her  conva¬ 
lescence,  and  sought  to  know  her 
daily  movements. 

One  day,  she  heard  that  the  lady’s 
litter  was  being  borne  from  the  house 
to  outside  the  city.  Hastily  she 
commanded  a  litter  to  be  got  for 
herself,  and  desired  the  bearers  to 
follow  whithersoever  the  other  litter 
was  borne.  This  was  not,  however, 
altogether  so  easy  a  matter ;  for  the 
litter  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  city 
gates,  than  the  bearers  proceeded 
rapidly  across  the  plains  for  upward 
of  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  they  en¬ 
tered  on  a  more  sandy  district.  Gray, 
craggy  rocks,  of  a  dreary  aspect, 
utterly  devoid  of  verdure,  began  to 
hem  in  the  prospect,  and,  at  length, 
the  bearers  set  down  the  litter  in  a 
heap  of  ruins  of  very  astonishing 
character.  Large  stones,  measuring 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  four  or 
five  in  width,  and  of  an  equal  length, 
rough  and  unhewn,  were  built  into 
walls,  without  mortar,  in  the  most 
solid  manner,  the  walls  being  from 
twenty  to  twenty- five  feet  thick. 
Ruined  gateways  of  unequal  size,  one 
looking  toward  Argos,  the  other 
northward,  toward  the  mountain, 
peculiar  in  shape  and  construction, 
attested  a  workmanship  of  a  race 
who  had  long  since  disappeared, 
since  their  work  was  modelled  on 
another  form  than  that  which  is 
termed  Grecian,  and  was  beyond  the 
physical  strength  of  the  present  race. 
Evidently,  it  was  a  citadel  in  ruins. 
The  site,  an  abrupt  rock,  command- 
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ing  the  adjacent  country,  was  admi¬ 
rably  fitted  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the 
city  it  was  to  protect,  the  inhabitants 
to  whom  it  was  to  guarantee  security, 
where  were  they  to  be  found  ?  The 
enclosure,  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and 
sixty  broad,  was  nearly  filled  with 
rubbish,  or  rather  with  stupendous 
stones ;  and  outside  of  the  enclosure 
all  traces  of  the  former  city  were 
completely  obliterated.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  account  for  the  invalid  lady’s 
choice  of  such  a  site  for  her  medita¬ 
tion  ;  but  certain  it  is,  she  got  out, 
clambered  over  the  stones,  motioned 
her  attendants  to  keep  themselves 
at  a  distance,  and  disappeared  with¬ 
in  the  enclosure. 

Lotis  was  now  at  a  loss  what  to 
do.  She  descended  from  her  litter  ; 
but  to  plunge  at  once  into  that  un¬ 
known  abyss  of  sand  and  ruin,  she  had 
hardly  courage.  Then  what  excuse 
could  she  frame  for  intruding  ?  Hesi¬ 
tatingly  she  proceeded  ;  but  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  every  other  feeling  ; 
she  climbed  up  the  ruined  citadel  and 
looked  down.  It  was  not  possible  ! 
yes,  it  was  true — it  could  be  no  other ! 
There,  seated  on  a  fallen  column, 
leaning  against  the  ruined  arch,  sat — 
Chione ,  the  very  picture  of  de¬ 
spair  ! 

To  descend  softly,  so  as  not  +o 
alarm  her — to  glide  to  her  side  as 
gently  as  the  rugged  pathway  would 
allow,  was  the  next  idea,  and  this 
Lotis  accomplished,  though  with  some 
difficulty  ;  she  stood  beside  her  for¬ 
mer  friend,  unseen,  unheard.  Chione’s 
distraction  was  too  intense,  her  reve¬ 
rie  too  deep  ;  her  eyes  were  turned 
upward,  tearless  from  the  very  depth 
of  her  emotion,  and  her  hollow  voice 
sounded  at  intervals  but  these  sad 
words  : 

“  My  God  !  to  know  thee  only  by 
my  loss  !  My  God  !  can  it  be  possi¬ 
ble  ?  My  God  !  may  I  never,  never 
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love  thee  again  ?  Thou  first,  thou 
fairest,  thou  only  love  1” 

The  despair  of  these  accents,  the 
deadly  pallor  of  Chione’s  cheeks,  the 
attitude,  the  site,  the  recollection  of 
the  past,  struck  a  pang  through  the 
frame  of  Lotis  ;  her  tongue  seemed 
to  cling  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth  ;  in 
her  excitement  she  could  but  advance 
one  step,  lay  her  trembling  band  on 
her  friend’s  shoulder,  °.nd  utter  one 
word,  “  Chione  !” 

The  lady  started,  and  gazed  ear¬ 
nestly  at  the  form  before  her.  It  was 
some  minutes  before  she  spoke ;  when 
she  did  so,  the  tone  of  her  voice  was 
very  low  and  soft ;  she  simply  said, 
“  And  what  brings  Lotis  to  the  ruins 
of  Tiryns  ?” 

“  To  see  the  famed  philosopher  of 
the  east.  Three  weeks  have  I  been 
in  the  city,  awaiting  an  introduction. 
This  morning  I  followed  the  litter, 
that  I  might  at  least  see  the  cele¬ 
brated  lady  who  has  made  all  Nau 
plia  ring  with  her  name.” 

“  And  you  are  punished  for  youi 
curiosity  by  finding  only  Chione.” 

“  I  should  have  been  yet  more 
earnest,  had  I  known  it  was  Chione 
I  was  seeking.  Your  disappearance 
made  a  great  sensation  among  youi 
friends,  and  none  missed  you  more 
than  myself.  You  had  bidden  me 
hope,  after  that  day  at  the  temple, 
that  our  intercourse  was  to  be  re¬ 
newed,  but  my  hope  was  cheated. 
Why  did  you  leave  without  telling 
me  you  were  going  ?” 

“  I  did  not  know  it  myself.  My 
mistress  disposed  of  me  to  a  friend 
of  hers  at  Corinth.  I  was  taken  away 
in  the  night.” 

“  And  how  came  you  with  Magas 
again  ?” 

“  I  led  a  dreary  life  at  Corinth.  The 
people  I  was  with  were  good  enough 
but  unlettered,  and  the  woman  was 
entirely  given  to  housekeeping.  She 
put  a  distaff  into  my  hands,  and 
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thought  badly  of  me  that  I  would 
liot  spin  from  morning  to  night.  I 
;ould  not;  my  heart  had  been  devoted 
to  philosophy,  to  poetry,  to  art ;  this 
drudgery  revolted  me,  though,  as  I 
said,  the  people  were  good,  and  of 
the  true  religion.” 

“  And  what  religion  was  that  ?” 
asked  Lotis,  with  a  smile. 

“  Nay,  ask  me  not ;  I  cannot  tell 
you  now.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  got 
away,  or  rather  was  forced  away. 
One  day,  when  on  a  errand  for  my 
mistress,  I  encountered  Magas,  and 
he  seized  me.  He  would  hear  no 
remonstrance  ;  his  boat  was  in  the 
bay ;  he  hurried  me  off.  I  went  with 
him  through  Asia,  visiting  the  tem¬ 
ples,  the  schools  of  philosophy,  the 
halls  of  art,  the  academies  of  science. 
Magas  has  been  to  me  a  patron, 
friend,  encourager ;  he  has  brought 
me  out,  induced  me  to  appear  in  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and  in  fact,  done  all  he  could 
to  make  my  life  an  elysiun.  Impetu¬ 
ous  as  he  is,  to  me  he  has  been  fault¬ 
less.” 

“  And  yet  you  are  not  happy  ?” 

“  Happy  !  Happiness  is  scarcely 
a  plant  of  this  earth,  Lotis  !”  sighed 
Chione. 

“  Then  why  have  you  spoken  as  if 
*t  were  attainable  ?  Why  have  you 
fired  all  hearts,  in  speaking  to  them 
of  an  indwelling  God,  who  is  to  re¬ 
store  all  things  to  more  than  primi¬ 
tive  order  and  happiness  ?  Why  have 
you  called  the  human  soul  the  divine 
image,  if  it  is  not  capable  of  happi¬ 
ness  ?” 

“  I  said  not  that  the  human  soul  is 
not  capable  of  happiness.  I  said  only 
that  supreme  happiness  is  not  a  plant 
of  this  earth,  and  that  is  true.  The 
earth  has  been  cursed  through  the 
fault  of  man  ;  it  cannot  yield  us  this 
happiness.” 

“  But  you  give  your  hearers  to  un¬ 
derstand  that,  through  some  means 
or  other,  happiness  may  dwell  in  our 


hearts  ;  therefore  I  say,  Chione,  why 
dwells  it  not  with  you  ?  Have  you 
the  means,  or  have  you  not  ?” 

“  I  had  A  said  Chione  sadly.  “  Once 
I  had  the  means  of  happiness  ;  once 
I  was  blest.  I  have  forfeited  the 
means,  I  am  happy  no  more.” 

"  Are  they  not  recoverable  then  ?” 
asked  Lotis. 

“  I  hardly  know.  Sometimes  I  think 
on  certain  conditions  they  might  be  ; 
but  those  conditions,  those  condi¬ 
tions,  O  Lotis  !” 

“  Are  they  so  veiy  hard  ?” 

“  They  bid  me  renounce  all !  This 
life  of  excitem’ent,  this  love  of  Magas, 
this  applause  of  the  multitude,  this 
luxury  of  existence — to  become  again 
a  slave.  You  know  it  well,  Lotis,  I 
am  but  a  runaway  slave.” 

“Your  philosophy  must  be  false, 
Chione,  which  implies  such  hard  con¬ 
ditions.  Slavery  is  a  necessary  evil, 
I  grant ;  but  still  it  is  an  evil  to  such 
as  you,  whose  mind  is  exalted  above 
the  level  of  the  herd.  I  cannot  think 
that  you  are  bound  to  slavery  by  any 
divine  law ;  and  as  for  human  law. 
why,  if  you  can  keep  clear  of  that, 
as  you  have  done  lately,  who  on  earth 
will  blame  you  ?” 

“  You  do  not  understand,  you  can¬ 
not  understand  how  I  am  bound. 
Magas,  you  are  aware,  is  not — can 
never  be  my  husband.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  see  why  he  might 
not  be,  if  he  paid  the  purchase- 
money  for  you,  freed  you,  and  then 
married  you.” 

“  He  is  too  proud  to  marry  a  name¬ 
less  slave  !” 

“  But  you  are  not  nameless  ;  you 
have  made  yourself  a  name  in  all  the 
cities  through  which  you  have  passed. 
We  have  heard  ofyour  fame  at  Smyrna, 
at  Halicarnassus,  at  Ephesus,  at — ” 

“  Stop  !  Unconsciously  you  are 
paining  me.  It  was  at  Ephesus  I 
received  the  blow  which  is  destroy¬ 
ing  me.: 
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“  At  Ephesus !” 

“  O  Lotis !  if  I  could  but  tell  you 
of  the  hollowness  of  this  philosophy 
die  world  so  much  admires  ;  if  I 
dared  speak  to  you  of  the  light  that 
shineth  in  darkness,  though  the  dark¬ 
ness  comprehendeth  it  not ;  if  my 
lips  were  not  profane;  if  my  life 
were  not  blighted  like  a  tree  struck 
by  lightning ;  then  I  might  tell  you 
of  that  wisdom  which  is  not  in  man’s 
speech,  but  ‘  in  the  power  of  God  un¬ 
to  salvation  to  every  one  that  believ- 
eth.’  But  I  dare  not ;  I  am  unhal¬ 
lowed,  unworthy.  Leave  me,  Lotis. 
Seek  another  teacher.” 

“  What  did  you  hear  at  Ephesus 
that  has  so  unnerved  you  ?” 

“  I  will  tell  you,  though  to  you  the 
words  will  bear  no  meaning.  But  my 
heart  must  ease  itself.  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  streets,  when  I  ob¬ 
served  a  crowd  entering  one  of  those 
temples  frequented  by  the  new  sects. 
I  entered  with  the  rest.  The  preach¬ 
er  was  dilating  on  the  necessity  of  his 
auditors  having  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
which  if  ye  have  not,  he  said,  ye  are 
none  of  his.  He  then  proceeded  to 
show  how  the  world’s  sin  had  cruci¬ 
fied  the  Lord  of  heaven ;  how  essential 
purity,  truth,  virtue  are  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  character  ;  how  every  Christian’s 
body  was  to  become  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  how  impossible  it 
was  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  dwell  with 
aught  unholy,  or  aught  not  in  union 
with  God.  Hence  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  sanctity  to  be  wrought  in 
us  by  the  power  of  God,  to  whom  we 
must  surrender  our  being.  He  then 
went  on  to  speak  of  such  Christians 
as  had  apostatized  ;  and  the  words 
he  used  burned  into  my  heart  like 
words  of  fire.  4  It  is  impossible,’  he 
said,  1  for  those  who  were  once  en¬ 
lightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the 
heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  par¬ 
takers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  have 
asted  the  good  word  of  God,  and 


the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if 
they  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again 
unto  repentance  ;  seeing  they  crucify 
to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh, 
and  put  him  to  an  open  shame.’*  I 
heard  no  more ;  I  fainted  away. 
When  I  waked  from  my  trance,  I 
was  at  home,  and  Magas  was  stand¬ 
ing  over  me.  His  anxiety  respecting 
my  health  scarce  enabled  him  to  sup¬ 
press  his  anger  at  my  having  been 
seen  in  a  Christian  assembly.” 

“  That  I  can  easily  believe ;  nor 
do  I  see  what  you  wanted  with  such 
low  company,  who  have  evidently  be¬ 
witched  you ;  for  what  need  you 
care  what  was  said  in  such  an  as¬ 
sembly  as  that  ?” 

“  What,  indeed,  what  indeed  !  O 
my  God  !  that  it  should  come  to  this, 
that  I  dare  no  longer  pronounce  thy 
name,  that  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
thee  !”  And  Chione  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  gave  way  to  an 
excessive  fit  of  weeping. 

Lotis  was  puzzled.  “  Is  this  the 
great  philosopher  ?”  thought  she ;  “  the 
new  Sappho,  the  Aspasia  of  the  age  ? 
Is  it  illness  or  magic  that  has  worked 
this  mental  derangement?  for  derange¬ 
ment  it  evidently  is.” 

Lotis  bent  over  her  friend,  endea¬ 
voring  to  console  her,  yet  not  know¬ 
ing  how,  when  she  was  suddenly  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  sound  of  horses’  hoofs. 
She  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ruins. 
Magas  was  in  sight.  She  returned 
to  whisper  the  news  to  Chione.  Chi¬ 
one  rose,  dried  her  tears  by  a  strong 
effort  of  her  will,  and  prepared  to 
greet  her  protector  with  a  smile.  He 
was  evidently  in  an  ill-humor. 

“  What,  sudden  caprice  is  this  ? 
What  possessed  you  to  come  out 
here  to  -a  city  of  the  past  ?  A  fine 
place  this  for  a  sick  woman  !” 

“  You  said  you  were  going  to  Ar¬ 
gos.  I  knew  not  that  you  would  re¬ 
quire  my  presence.” 

*  Hebrews  vi  4  -6. 
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“  I  was  going  to  Argos,  but  was 
hindered  when  setting  out ;  and  when 
I  inquired  for  you,  and  heard  you  had 
come  hither,  I  put  off  my  journey  to 
learn  what  attraction  could  draw  you 
to  this  place.” 

“  The  attraction  of  the  past.  Who 
raised  these  walls,  Magas  ?” 

“  How  should  I  know  ?  The  Cy¬ 
clops,  I  presume.  Who  else  could 
have  lifted  these  immense  stones? 
What  have  you  to  do  with  who  raised 
them  or  who  destroyed  them  ?” 

“  The  place  was  in  harmony  with 
my  feelings,  with  the  meditation  I 
was  about  to  make  on  the  transitory 
nature  of  human  grandeur.  It  will 
be  my  next  theme.” 

“You  might  choose  a  liyelier  one 
to  advantage,  Leontium,”  said  Ma¬ 
gas.  “  You  are  destroying  your  own 
mind  by  cherishing  these  gloomy 
thoughts.  If,  however,  you  want  a 
fallen  city  to  meditate  on,  Mycenae 
is  but  seven  miles  ahead  ;  and  there 
you  may  ruminate,  if  you  will,  on  all 
the  incidents  of  the  Homerian  epoch ; 
and  the  wild,  savage  waste  may  be 
the  savage  emblem  of  the  royal  Aga¬ 
memnon  ;  while  the  ruins,  which  are 
absolutely  magnificent,  may  prove 
another  puzzle  —  as  to  how  the 
mighty  stones  that  form  the  edifi¬ 
ces  could  have  been  lifted  there.  I 
measured  two  myself.  They  were 
immense.  One  single  stone  extends 
across  a  wide  passage,  and  rests  on 
the  massive  walls,  forming  the  lintel. 
Another  extends  from  the  lintel  to 
the  interior  of  the  edifice.  It  is 
thirty  feet  long,  five  feet  thick,  and 
twenty  in  width.  It  is  becoming  fa¬ 
shionable  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
the  Cyclops.  But,  I’d  like  to  know, 
if  they  did  not  lift  these  stones  into 
their  places,  who  did  do  it  ?  No  mor¬ 
tal  men  of  the  present  race  would  be 
able.  So  I  go  in  for  the  old  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Cyclopean  workers. 

“  Ah !  Lotis,  I  did  not  observe 


you.  I  inquired  for  you  at  Athens, 
but  was  told  you  were  travelling.  Did 
you  come  out  here  with  Leontium  ? 
Our  secret  will  be  safe  with  you,  of 
course  ?” 

“Of  course,”  answered  Lotis.  “  But 
I  think  you  are  somewhat  too  near 
Athens  for  safety  from  other  tongues. 
You  will  not  be  able  to  keep  the  se¬ 
cret  long  from  the  public.” 

“  I  shall  not  try.  We  are  bound 
for  Rome  shortly,  and  there  we  shall 
be  safe.  I  would  purchase  safety, 
if  safety  were  to  be  bought ;  but  the 
mistress  who  held  my  Chione  will 
not  part  with  her  right.  Many  offers 
have  been  made  to  her.  She  still 
hopes  to  reclaim  Chione,  and  will 
not  listen  to  money  proposals.  When 
you  return,  you  may  renew  the  offers, 
•if  you  will  favor  me  so  much.  I 
should  prefer  a  legal  release,  if  I 
could  get  one  ;  but  it  matters  little.” 

“  You  have  not  told  me  to  whom  I 
am  to  apply.” 

“  I  thought  you  knew.  To  the 
Lady  Damaris.” 

“  Why,  she  is  said  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian.” 

“  That  does  not  invalidate  her 
rights.” 

“No  ;  but  it  causes  me  surprise 
that  it  should  be  herself  who  refuses 
freedom  to  Chione.  I  know  many 
cases  where  she  has  freely  granted  it.” 

“  She  is  an  enigma,  and  so  are 
all  these  people.  It  is  not  worth 
talking  about.  I  don’t  believe  she’d 
prosecute  her  claim  to  Chione,  did 
she  know  Chione  and  Leontium  were 
one  and  the  same  person.” 

During  this  colloquy  Chione  had 
sat  motionless  as  a  statue,  and  had 
seemed  so  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts  as  to  be  unmindful  of  what 
was  said.  On  its  being  ended,  she 
rose,  and  requested  Magas  to  call 
for  her  litter.  When  he  had  depart¬ 
ed  to  do  so,  she  turned  to  Lotis,  and 
said  earnestly : 
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“  Lotis,  when  you  return  to  Athens, 
will  you  do  me  a  favor  ?” 

“  Assuredly,  I  will.” 

“  Let  the  Bishop  Dionysius  know, 
in  confidence,  who  Leontium  is,  and 
what  I  said  to  you  of  Ephesus  to¬ 
day.” 

“  The  Christian  bishop  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  For  what  earthly  purpose  ?” 

“  No  matter.  Magas  is  coming 
back.  Do  you  promise  me  ?” 

“  I  do.” 

“  And  you  will  keep  the  secret  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  ?” 

“  I  will.” 

“  Even  to  Magas  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Thanks,  thanks.  We  will  return 
home  now.” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

“  Chione  in  grief,  and  a  prey  to 
despair  !” 

It  was  the  Christian  bishop  who 
spoke,  and  his  interlocutor  was  Lo¬ 
tis. 

“  Even  so,  my  lord.  During  her  ill¬ 
ness  the  report  was  that  she  was  be¬ 
set  by  the  furies.  When  I  saw  her, 
it  seemed  as  though  the  hand  of 
some  avenging  god  lay  heavy  on 
her.  If,  my  lord,  you  Christians  are 
adepts  in  magic,  as  many  people  be¬ 
lieve,  I  would  ask  you  to  disenthrall 
her  from  the  influence  under  which 
she  suffers,  whatever  it  may  be.” 

“  And  it  is  Chione  who  is  this  fa¬ 
mous  Leontium,  who  has  made  so 
great  a  sensation  in  the  eastern  ci¬ 
ties  ?”  continued  Dionysius,  as  if  not 
hearing  the  last  speech  of  Lotis. 

“  It  is  so.” 

“  From  wrhat  I  have  heard,  her 
eloquence  is  something  unusual.” 

“  I  too  have  heard  so ;  but  for  my¬ 
self,  I  was  never  present  at  one  of 
her  instructions.  I  saw  her  alone, 
bowed  down  as  it  were  beneath  the 
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weight  of  the  truth  she  was  carrying  - 
but  unable  to  speak  the  last  word, 
that  word  which  promised  to  be  the 
key  to  all  the  rest,  the  solution  of 
mystery,  the  harmonizer  of  ideas. 
That  last  word  was  not  spoken  at 
Nauplia;  her  pupils  awaited  it,  but 
her  tongue  was  as  it  were  paralyzed. 
Some  powerful  influence  seemed  ever 
to  prevent  her  from  speaking  it.” 

“  Poor  Chione !” 

“  My  lord,  may  I  venture  to  ask 
of  you,  do  you  believe,  as  some  do, 
that  Chione  is  in  possession  of  a 
truth  she  dare  not  declare?  that 
some  divine  hand  is  pressing  down 
within  her  the  word  that  is  panting 
for  expression  ?  Is  Chione  bewitch¬ 
ed?” 

“  She  is  suffering  from  a  superna¬ 
tural  influence,  that  is  certain.” 

“And  can  you  deliver  her?  Why 
else  did  she  send  me  to  you  ?” 

“If  she  so  will ,  she  may  be  deli¬ 
vered  ;  but  the  supernatural  Word 
she  cannot  speak  has  been  offended  : 
the  sacrifice  he  demands  is  great; 
will  she  make  it  ?” 

“  If  in  her  power,  I  think  she  will. 
She  is  a  mystery  to  me,  as  all  life 
seems  to  be.  What  is  that  Word 
Chione  has  offended  ?  how  did  she 
offend  ?  what  must  she  do  to  appease 
the  divine  wrath  ?” 

“  My  child,”  said  the  old  Areopa 
gite  solemnly,  “truth  is  not  a  play¬ 
thing  wherewith  to  amuse  the  intel 
lect,  not  a  toy  to  while  away  a  tedi¬ 
ous  hour  with.  Truth  is  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  eternal  harmonies, 
those  harmonies  which  man  has  inter¬ 
fered  with,  into  which  he  has  introduc¬ 
ed  a  discord,  the  discord  of  sin.  The 
humility  of  man,  the  recognition  of  sin, 
such  a  recognition  as  brings  the  volun- 
tary  humiliation  of  self,  must  precede 
his  admission  to  the  kingdom  where 
those  harmonies  are  restored.  Tiie 
vainglory  of  philosophy,  the  pride  ol 
science,  however  correct  may  be  then 
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surmises,  are  without  life.  They  can 
neither  restore  these  harmonies,  nor 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  that 
eternal  comprehensiveU nity,  in  which 
all  beauty,  melody,  and  good  reside ; 
that  eternal  idea  of  which  matter  is 
the  varied  type.  A  type  now  de¬ 
ranged  by  man’s  act  so  hopelessly, 
that  human  power  is  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  to  its  restoration.” 

“  But  the  restorer  comes  ;  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  nations  points  to  this,” 
said  Lotis ;  “  and  that  expectation 
is  everywhere ;  in  India  as  in  Ca¬ 
thay,  in  Greece  and  among  the  bar¬ 
barians.” 

“  The  deliverer  is  come  already,” 
said  Dionysius. 

“  Then  why  is  he  not  proclaimed  ? 
Is  this  the  unspoken  word  that  Chi- 
one  might  not  utter  ?  Why,  if  the 
deliverer  is  here,  is  he  not  announc¬ 
ed  ?” 

“Because,  before  the  disorder  of 
exterior  things  can  be  remedied,  the 
interior  remedy  must  be  applied  to 
the  soul.  Exterior  forms  obey  the 
interior  impulse.  Man  is  lord  of 
matter,  and  man’s  disordered  soul 
reflects  itself  upon  the  material  sub¬ 
ject  to  him.  The  disorder  manifest 
throughout  exterior  creation  will  be 
remedied  when  the  disordered  spirit 
of  man  is  healed.  Therefoie  is  it 
that,  now  that  the  restorer  is  come, 
he  is  not  recognized ;  for  he  insists  on 
the  purification  of  the  spirit,  on  the 
annihilation  of  selfishness,  on  the 
necessity  of  being  reunited  in  spirit 
with  the  essential  good  as  a  precur¬ 
sor  of  other  renovations.  That  done, 
exterior  good  follows  as  of  course.” 

“  Even  as  wealth  follows  industry, 
and  health  the  practice  of  tempe¬ 
rance,”  said  Lotis. 

“Natural  virtue  brings  its  results 
sometimes,”  said  the  venerable  teach¬ 
er,  “  when  justice  rules  ;  but  as  mat¬ 
ters  stand  now,  the  winner  of  wealth 
has  often  the  least  share.  Oppres¬ 


sion  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results 
of  making  self-love  the  centre  of  ac¬ 
tion  instead  of  taking  the  justice  of  the 
eternal  God  for  our  guide.  Man’s 
soul  was  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  Hence  its  affinity  for  beau¬ 
ty,  its  appreciation  of  lofty  idea, 
its  glowing  enthusiasm  at  recital  of 
heroic  deeds  :  but  man’s  will  snap¬ 
ped  the  cord  that  bound  it  to  the 
eternal  will.  Enamored  of  his  own 
charms,  he  forgot  the  source  of  his 
beauty ;  proud  of  his  mighty  intel¬ 
lect,  he  has  ceased  to  adore  the  God 
of  all  understanding;  freeing  him¬ 
self  from  the  shackles  of  duty,  he 
cast  away  alike  the  nourishment 
of  his  beauty  and  the  food  of  his 
towering  intellect.  Man’s  will  must 
be  directed  to  desire  God  ere  he 
can  regain  good.  Hence  the  work 
of  the  Redeemer  is  interior  ;  it  is  the 
implanting  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
necessary  step  to  the  true  redemp¬ 
tion.” 

“  Chione’s  philosophy  resembles 
this  in  some  degree,”  said  Lotis. 

Dionysius  did  not  answer.  Lotis 
resumed. 

“  Who  is  this  Word  of  whom  Chi- 
one  speaks  ?” 

The  answer  came  slowly,  solemnly, 
deliberately,  and  it  fell  on  the  ear 
of  Lotis,  as  if  a  divine  power  accom¬ 
panied  it : 

“Jesus  Christ.” 

“  The  Saviour  anointed,”  whis¬ 
pered  she  to  herself,  as  she  transla¬ 
ted  the  words  :  “  The  Saviour  of  men, 
anointed  by  God.”  There  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  revelation  to  her,  conveyed 
by  the  words  ;  one  of  those  miracu¬ 
lous  influences  which,  in  the  early 
days,  “long  ago,”  were  so  common 
among  truth-seeking  souls.  Her  re¬ 
verie  lasted  long,  and  the  good  bishop 
did  not  interrupt  her.  He  knew  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  shedding  his 
influence  upon  her.  Suddenly  she 
turned  upon  him  with  the  question  : 
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“  And  is  Jesus  Christ  an  inspired 
man,  or  is  he  God  ?” 

“  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us,”  answered  the  bi¬ 
shop. 

Lotis  replied  not.  The  bishop  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  very  low  voice  : 

“In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was.  God.  The  same  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God.  All  things 
were  made  by  him  :  and  without  him 
was  not  anything  made  that  was 
made.  In  him  was  life  ;  and  the 
life  was  the  light  ot  men :  and  the 
light  shineth  in  darkness  ;  and  the 
darkness  comprehended  it  not.”  (St. 
John  i.  1-5.) 

And  Lotis  fell  on  her  knees,  say¬ 
ing,  “Lead me  to  him,  to  the  Divine 
Word,  to  Jesus  Christ,  for  I  will  have 
no  other  master.” 

“It  is  well,  my  child,”  said  the 
good  bishop,  laying  his  hand  sol¬ 
emnly  on  her  head.  “  It  is  well. 
May  he  who  has  thus  directed  your 
choice  give  you  the  further  grace  to 
continue  unto  the  end.  But,  Lotis, 
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you  must  learn  the  price  of  redemp¬ 
tion  ;  you  must  know  who  the  Mas¬ 
ter  is  you  have  chosen.” 

And  the  venerable  bishop,  in  a  few 
short  but  impressive  words,  traced 
the  history  of  the  world  from  Adam’s 
fall,  through  the  line  of  patriarchs, 
through  the  perversion  of  morals 
which  called  forth  the  deluge.  He 
spoke  of  the  call  of  Abraham,  of  the 
mission  of  Moses,  of  the  succession 
of  the  prophets  unto  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  ;  and  finally,  of  the  advent  of 
our  Lord  himself ;  of  his  coming  to 
his  own ,  and  of  his  own  receiving 
him  not ;  of  his  life,  miracles,  and 
crucifixion ;  of  his  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  ;  and  finally,  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Lotis  listened  and  believed,  and 
demanded  to  be  washed  from  her 
sins,  that  she  might  understand.  She, 
yet  a  neophyte,  seemed  to  compre¬ 
hend  that  sin  forms  the  darkness 
which  hinders  the  soul  from  contem¬ 
plating  God.  “  Wash  me  from  my 
sins,”  she  said,  “  that  I  may  see  the 
light.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Are  there  any  souls  who  can  read 
the  gospels  as  they  would  a  common 
history  of  an  heroic  being?  Whose 
frames  do  not  thrill  at  the  sublime 
words  the  anointed  Saviour  uttered  ? 
Whose  hearts  do  not  glow  with  an 
unearthly  warmth  at  the  touching  inci¬ 
dents  which  mark  the  divine  foot¬ 
steps  ?  Who  see  in  the  miracles  only 
a  temporary  relief  from  natural  ail¬ 
ments  ?  Who  feel  in  the  tremendous 
agony  of  the  passion  only  the  ordina¬ 
ry  tide  of  human  emotion  in  contem¬ 
plating  suffering  ?  Such  as  these 
will  not  sympathize  with  Lotis,  as 
she  rose  from  the  cleansing  waters 
with  one  sole  aspiration  in  her  heart; 
one  firm,  unchangeable  purpose  in 
her  will;  one  object  of  interest  for 
her  intellect;  one  single  love  to  fill 
every  affection  she  was  conscious  of. 
Long  ago  she  had  sought  the  truth, 
the  light,  the  life,  the  way.  She 
possessed  them  now ;  it  remained  for 
her  to  form  herself  upon  the  model, 
to  think  his  thoughts,  to  act  his 
deeds,  to  live  in  his  sight,  and  be 
crucified  in  him;  and  all  because  she 
felt  that  here  on  earth  it  was  the 
only  life  worth  bnving,  the  only 
love  worth  loving.  The  perversion 
of  the  world  had  become  to  her  the 
necessary  result  of  its  having  forsa¬ 
ken  God  ;  and  because  it  has  forsa¬ 
ken  God,  and  cannot  recognize  truth, 
it  will  ever  persecute  good  ;  and  they 
that  live  godly  in  Jesus  Christ  must 
necessarily  suffer  persecution — the 
persecution  to  which  a  blessing  is 
promised.  Day  and  night  did  Lotis 
meditate  on  the  words  of  God;  nor  was 
it  long  ere  she  desired  to  bring  them 


into  action.  After  the  example  of 
the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  she  had 
placed  her  resources  at  the  feet  of 
the  Bishop  of  Athens,  and  now  she 
placed  her  services  under  his  direc¬ 
tion.  But  there  was  one  thought  that 
haunted  her,  and  often  she  uttered 
one  word  in  his  presence  ;  that  word 
was  Chione. 

“  And  what  do  you  think  can  be 
done  for  Chione,  my  child  ?”  asked 
the  good  bishop  one  day. 

“  I  do  not  know,  father,  (so  let  me 
call  you,  I  beg ;)  I  do  not  know;  but 
I  understand  her  struggle  now,  which 
I  did  not  when  I  sat  with  her  on  the 
ruins ;  I  see  what  she  meant  when 
she  could  not  give  up  Magas,  or  the 
applause  of  the  world.  She  dreaded 
slavery  because  she  was  not  free  in 
soul.  Would  I  could  win  the  inte¬ 
rior  freedom  for  her  by  wearing  the 
exterior  chain.  Father,  let  me  beg 
Chione’s  freedom,  bodily  freedom  ; 
hers  is  not  a  spirit  to  be  coerced  into 
discipline.  Surveillance  only  exas¬ 
perates  her.” 

“  I  believe  it,  my  child,  when  it  is 
not  of  her  own  choosing.  Remem¬ 
ber,  however,  she  obeys  Magas.” 

“Because  he  flatters  her,  fosters 
her  pride,  and  maintains  her  in  her 
station  ;  besides,  she  loves  him,  and 
a  woman  easily  obeys  where  she 
loves.” 

“  She  has  bound  herself  to  follow 
Christ.” 

“  But  she  does  not  feel  free  to  do 
it.  Perhaps,  were  exterior  freedom 
granted  to  her,  she  might  follow  what 
she  knows  to  be  truth.  I  shall  ne¬ 
ver  forget  her  appearance  in  the 
ruins  of  Tiryns  when  first  I  accosted 
her.  Chione  has  not  lost  her  faith.” 
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“Faith  without  works  is  dead,”* 
said  the  bishop  ;  “  for  works  are  the 
expression  of  our  love,  of  that  divine 
charity  without  which  we  are  noth¬ 
ing.!  Though  we  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and 
have  not  charity,  we  become  as 
sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbals.” 

“  Chione  knows  this,”  said  Lotis  ; 
“  she  feels  it  intensely ;  it  is  this 
feeling  which  occasions  the  struggle 
which  she  says  is  destroying  her.” 

“Well,  she  shall  have  her  free¬ 
dom,  my  daughter,  though  I  doubt 
its  effecting  a  good  result.  It  is 
scarcely  in  the  redemptive  order. 
Our  Lord  cured  those  only  whose 
souls  were  turned  to  him.t  Men 
try  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  mat¬ 
ter,  and  call  their  guesses  science. 
The  action  of  mind  they  observe  not, 
or  they  would  see  that  it  obeys  laws 
as  unfalteringly  as  the  insensate 
stone.  A  soul  perfectly  united  to 
God  is  endowed  with  power  that 
seems  supernatural  to  those  who 
know  not  that  ‘  soul’  is  of  divine  ori¬ 
gin,  and  even  in  its  primal  attributes 
towers  above  matter.  The  action  of 
such  a  soul  on  one  open  to  its  influ¬ 
ences  is  miraculous,  as  all  action  of 
grace  is  ;  but  it  was  once  Adam’s 
privilege  by  conferred  gift  at  crea¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  now  the  Christian’s  right, 
purchased  for  him  by  Christ.  The 
apostles,  as  you  know,  heal  those 
whom  their  shadow  falls  upon,  not 
of  their  own  power,  but  by  virtue  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  dwells  in  them  ; 
but  the  power  of  God  thus  manifests 
itself  only  when  the  recipient  has  at 
least  some  degree  of  recipient  power, 
obtained  by  grace  also.  Christ  is 
silent  before  his  unbelieving  judges, 
works  no  miracle  for  Herod  ;  yet  he 
cannot  exist  without  grace  flowing 
from  him  ;  but  grace  falling  on 

*  James  ii.  20. 

1  1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  2. 

i  “And  he  did  not  many  mighty  works  there,  because 
of  their  unbelief.”  Matt.  xiii.  58. 


souls  who  will  not  receive  it,  but 
hardens  them  the  more.*  This  is 
why  an  apostate  is  ever  harder  to  re¬ 
convert  than  one  who  has  never  re¬ 
ceived  the  faith  ;  this  is  why  we  are 
forbidden  to  cast  our  pearls  before 
swine  ;  this  is  why  I  tremble  for  Chi¬ 
one.  Remorse  was  busy  at  her  heart 
when  you  left  her.  If  she  listens  to 
the  voice  of  God  thus  speaking  with¬ 
in  her,  she  may  yet  be  a  saint ;  if 
she  rejects  the  proffered  voice,  I  fear , 
I  fear  the  effect  of  grace  rejected  in 
such  a  mind  as  hers  ;  it  will  demon¬ 
strate  itself  with  no  ordinary  power.” 

“  At  the  words  she  heard  at  Ephe¬ 
sus  she  fainted  away,”  said  Lotis. 

“  Better,”  answered  the  bishop 
“  better  had  she  thrown  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  apostle,  and  said  sim¬ 
ply,  ‘  I  repent  me  of  my  sin.’  Of 
what  service  to  her  was  her  remorse? 
It  stopped  her  eloquence,  paralyzed 
her  tongue.  She  could  no  longer 
mystify  her  hearers  by  vain  terms  of 
an  unintelligible  philosophy  of  which 
she  held  the  key  in  her  hand,  though 
she  would  not  use  it.  From  what 
you  have  told  me,  it  was  remorse, 
and  not  repentance,  she  felt.” 

“Oh!  that  she  might  be  saved, 
though  it  were  as  by  fire,”  fervently 
ejaculated  Lotis. 

The  bishop  looked  at  her  face 
beaming  with  heavenly  charity,  and 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  awoke  within 
him. 

“Lotis,”  said  he,  “all  Christians 
are  more  or  less  sureties  for  one  an¬ 
other,  and  must  bear  each  other’s 
burdens,  even  as  our  Master  became 
surety  for  each  one  of  us,  and  bore  • 
our  sins  upon  the  cross.  It  is  a  fear¬ 
ful  burden  Chione  has  to  endure, 
more  especially  for  one  of  her  dispo¬ 
sition.  ’Twill  be,  indeed,  a  saving 
as  if  by  fire,  when  salvation  comes 
to  her.  Say,  would  you  be  willing  to  ■ 

*  “And  God  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharao.”  Exo-  - 
das  x.  27. 
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help  her  bear  her  burden?  If  the 
flames  are  kindled,  and  she  shrinks 
from  them,  will  you  pass  through 
them  in  her  place  ?” 

“To  save  her?  Yes!  Indeed  I 
would  !  Father,  I  love  Chione.” 

“  Then  offer  yourself  to  God  for 
her,  my  daughter,  and  strengthen 
yourself  by  prayer  for  the  suffering 
you  must  look  forward  to.  Chione 
will  be  granted  to  expiatory  love.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

“  Now,  my  Chione,  we  will  go  to 
-Athens.” 

“No,  not  to  Athens,  Magas  :  any¬ 
where  rather  than  to  Athens  ;  I  beg 
of  you  not  to  take  me  to  Athens.” 

“  Why,  what  caprice  is  this  ?  Where 
in  all  the  world  will  you  find  your¬ 
self  likely  to  be  appreciated  so  well 
as  at  Athens  ?  What  audience  more 
intelligent,  more  refined,  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  sublime  emotions  ?  I 
love  Athens  ;  you  know  I  do,  and 
you  may  judge  of  the  depth  of  my 
love  for  you,  that,  to  ensure  your  free¬ 
dom,  I  have  kept  from  it  so  long ; 
but  now,  no  one  has  a  claim  upon 
you  save  myself ;  so  we  will  go  to 
Athens.” 

“  I  thought  you  had  set  your  heart 
on  going  to  Rome.” 

“That  was  only  when  I  deemed 
Athens  was  out  of  the  question.  But 
my — my  Chione,  you  are  free  ;  we 
may  go  anywhere.  My  estates  are 
•suffering  from  want  of  my  presence  ; 
(besides,  I  will  settle  some  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  on  you.  You  must  come  to 
\thens  with  me.” 

It  was  very  unwillingly  that  Chione 
acceded  ;  but  what  could  she  do  ? 
Was  she  less  a  slave  now  than  be¬ 
fore  ?  Sometimes  she  thought  she 
was  more  so  ;  for  had  she  gone  to 
me  Lady  Damaris,  resumed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  her  religion,  which  clung  to 


her  inner  being,  although  outwardly 
she  gave  no  sign  of  faith,  she  knew 
she  would  have  been  not  only  freed, 
but  placed  in  a  position  to  render  her 
independent  of  Magas.  And  why  did 
she  not  do  this  now — why?  Her 
fame  had  preceded  her  to  the  city, 
and  she  resolved  to  prove  worthy  of 
the  reputation  she  had  acquired. 
Poetry,  art,  mythic  types,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  dogmas,  blended  in.  euphonic 
union  in  the  discourses  she  delivered, 
while  her  impassioned  verse  thrilled 
every  heart ;  everywhere  she  was 
greeted  as  the  modern  Sappho,  every¬ 
where  honored  as  the  tenth  muse ; 
and  at  last  the  acclamations  of  her 
fellow-citizens  called  her  to  the  very 
temple  of  the  muses  in  which  we 
were  first  introduced  to  her,  there  to 
receive  the  crown  of  music,  eloquence, 
and  poesy.  How  could  she  refuse  ? 
How  could  she  renounce  the  world  ? 

.  .  .  .  The  throng  was  immense ; 

not  only  the  elite  of  Athens  were 
there,  but  strangers  came  in  crowds 
to  hear  the  celebrated  Leontium. 
The  small  temple  had  been  some¬ 
what  injudiciously  chosen,  since  not 
one  half  of  the  crowding  throng  could 
enter.  The  festival  had  been  propos¬ 
ed  as  a  private  tribute  of  friendship 
from  the  most  exalted  citizens  of 
Athens  to  their  adorable  muse ;  but 
Leontium  (as  her  public  name  ran) 
was  no  longer  a  private  person ;  it 
was  found  impossible  to  distance  the 
crowds  ;  and  hastily  a  platform  was 
erected  outside  the  building  in  the 
sacred  grove,  that  the  public  might 
be  accommodated  and  have  a  chance 
of  hearing  their  favorite  sing  the 
glories  of  Athens. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  preparatory  exercises  ;  the  beau¬ 
tiful  intertwinings  and  graceful 
wreathings  of  the  various  myths  re¬ 
presented  on  that  day,  when  all  the 
energies  of  the  city  seemed  exhaust¬ 
ed  to  impart  glory  to  the  classical 
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allegories  that  were  about  to  disap¬ 
pear  from  among  mankind  for  ever. 
There  was  an  elegance,  a  chastity 
about  the  performance  never  witness¬ 
ed  before,  and  an  influence  was  felt 
impending  that  belonged  not  to  the 
types  before  them.  To  the  superior 
taste  of  Magas  and  Chione  some  of 
this  atmosphere  of  exaltation  was 
doubtless  due  ;  yet  the  audience  felt 
as  if  something  more  than  this  was 
around  them ;  as  if  the  divinities 
themselves  were  present,  and  insist¬ 
ing  on  receiving  the  homage  that 
for  so  many  ages  had  been  present¬ 
ed  as  their  right. 

But  now  it  was  nearly  over. 

The  walls  of  Thebes  had  risen  to 
the  lyre  of  Amphion,  while  the  slow 
but  untiring  Hours  had  followed  to 
its  soft  music  the  glorious  chariot  of 
Apollo  ;  and  so  artfully  was  all  con¬ 
trived  that  the  spectators  could  not 
discover  by  what  magic  the  stones 
were  moved,  or  the  figures  represent¬ 
ing  the  hours  supported  as  they 
moved  on  the  mists  away. 

Hermes,  instructing  Cadmus  in 
the  art  of  letters  ;  Minerva,  introduc¬ 
ing  the  distaff  into  the  household  ; 
and  Ceres,  teaching  man  to  sow  the 
corn  ;  all  these  had  followed  with 
appropriate  poetry  and  music,  with 
many  others  of  a  similar  description. 
And  then,  as  if  to  heighten  the  effect 
by  contrast,  came  a  hush,  a  calm,  a 
silence  ;  the  stage  was  covered  with 
clouds  ;  the  incense  rendered  every 
object  indistinct ;  low,  melancholy 
tones  uttered  at  intervals,  kept  ex¬ 
pectation  on  the  stretch  ;  then  sud¬ 
denly  a  blast  of  trumpets  seemed  to 
clear  away  the  mists  ;  and  the  clouds 
receding,  disclosed  Aurora  opening 
the  gates  of  the  morning  to  the  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  spheres,  who  then  passed 
slowly  out  of  sight  as  a  far  more  love¬ 
ly  vision  broke  upon  the  spectators 
— Venus  Urania,  borne  by  the  graces 
into  the  company  of  the  muses,  de- 
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scending  from  the  skies  to  greet  the 
votaries  who,  garlanded  and  wreathed, 
were  waiting  to  receive  her  in  a  burst 
of  celestial  song.  The  illusion  was 
complete  ;  the  daughter  of  Ccelus  and 
of  Light  was  on  her  first  appearance 
greeted  with  a  tumult  of  applause  : 
and  as  in  wavy,  measured  movements, 
encircled  by  the  graces,  she  floated 
down  to  earth,  scattering  her  bright 
inspirations  in  sparks  of  fire  upon 
the  muses  who  were  kindling  into 
enthusiasm  at  her  approach,  the 
whole  assembly  caught  the  melody 
as  it  rose  from  the  inspired  sister¬ 
hood  : 

Beautiful  daughter  of  Ccelus  and  Light, 

Coming  in  glory  to  gladden  our  sight. 

Vision  of  loveliness  !  star  of  the  day  ! 

Grateful  and  glad  is  the  homage  we  pay. 

All  girt  by  the  graces,  thou  comest  to  earth  ; 

With  joy  and  with  music  we  welcome  thy  birth. 

Oh  !  stay,  thou  sweet  goddess,  to  brighten  our  life, 

To  banish  our  sorrows,  to  still  every  strife. 

O  Venus  Urania  !  we  call  upon  thee, 

Inspirer  of  gladness,  of  ecstasy  1 

The  singers  were  the  multitude  ; 
the  sound  of  the  voices  of  the  muses, 
or  those  who  personified  them,  was 
lost  in  the  thrilling  greeting  which 
that  multitude  gave  to  their  favorite — 
Chione. 

Dressed  in  a  dazzling  robe  span¬ 
gled  with  gold,  crowned  with  rays  so 
artificially  disposed  that  they  seemed 
to  emit  light  as  she  was  descending, 
Chione  came  forward  as  the  Venas 
Urania  of  the  Temple. 

The  throng  hushed  as  she  raised 
her  arm  to  speak  ;  among  the  thou¬ 
sands  there,  scarce  a  sound  was 
heard ;  the  very  breathing  was  sup¬ 
pressed,  for  fear  one  tone  of  that  elo¬ 
quent  voice  should  be  unheard.  “  My 
friends,”  she  began. 

Suddenly  a  low,  piercing  wail 
broke  upon  the  throng,  like  the  moan 
of  a  distressed  spirit,  so  unearthly 
was  the  sound.  Again  it  rang  through 
the  echoes,  under  ground,  over  head. 
Chione  started,  and  the  throng  was 
awed.  Then,  in  the  fearful  silence. 
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these  words  were  heard.  Distinctly 
they  came  forth,  though  uttered  in  a 
wild,  unearthly  cadence,  as  if  they 
were  spoken  by  one  of  another  world : 

Once  for  silver,  now  for  gold, 

Is  the  Lord  of  glory  sold  ! 

Woe,  deep  woe  ! 

Judas  went  to  his  own  place  ; 

Nor  shall  time  the  sin  efface. 

He  must  every  joy  forego  ! 

For  ever,  woe  !# 

Every  heart  was  chilled ;  Chione 
paled  and  trembled.  Magas  sprang 
to  her  relief.  “It  is  but  a  trick  of 
your  own  devising ;  you  are  paid 
back  in  your  own  coin.  Compose 
yourself,  it  is  nothing.”  The  crowd 
was  too  dense  to  allow  a  search  to  be 
made.  There  was  a  long  pause,  but 
at  length  Chione  was  called  upon  to 
proceed.  Her  theme  was,  “  The 
Glory  of  Athens — of  Athens,  the 
Civilizer  of  the  Nations.” 

The  tremor  which  was  still  slightly 
apparent  in  the  frame  of  the  Venus 
Urania  when  led  forward  by  Magas, 
(now  habited  as  Apollo,  that  he  might 
consistently  bear  a  part  in  the  scene, 
and  watch  over  any  demonstration 
that  should  again  affect  the  goddess 
he  worshipped  with  so  intense  a  de¬ 
votion,)  gave  an  increased  interest  to 
her  appearance  ;  the  look  of  appeal 
she  seemed  to  cast  over  that  mighty 
throng,  as  if  to  claim  protection  from 
some  invisible  enemy  of  her  peace, 
imparted  an  additional  tenderness 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  audience. 

;  Chione  regained  her  courage,  as  she 
inhaled  the  moral  atmosphere  that 
Surrounded  her ;  she  forced  back  the 
unwelcome  shades  of  thought  that 
had  been  called  from  their  tombs, 
where  she  intended  them  to  lie  buried 
for  ever.  She  gazed  around.  The 
scene  at  the  back  of  the  stage  had  been 

*  It  is  on  record  that,  at  the  first  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  numerous  signs,  sounds,  and  words  were  ut¬ 
tered  in  the  pagan  temples,  at  the  times  of  worship, 
to  the  confusion  of  the  multitudes  therein  assembled. 
I  leave  the  fact  as  I  found  it,  to  the  construction  of 
friy  readers,  each  one  for  himself. 


changed.  The  citadel  of  Athens  had 
been  introduced,  and  hovering  above 
it  was  Minerva,  the  tutelary  divinity 
of  the  place.  Chione  was  evidently 
surprised ;  perhaps  again  she  sus¬ 
pected  an  interruption  ;  but  Magas 
whispered,  “  By  my  command,”  and 
she  at  length  made  a  gesture,  as  if  to 
•  begin.  There  was,  however,  a  marked 
change  in  her  inspiration  ;  she  was 
no  longer  the  commanding  genius  of 
the  temple.  It  was  evident  to  all 
that  she  was  under  some  irrepressible, 
some  irresistible  influence.  Magas 
looked  anxious ;  his  whole  soul  was 
bound  up  in  Chione’s  success.  She 
was  his  pride,  his  glory,  his  Aspasia, 
his  Sappho.  Never  yet  had  he  known 
her  to  fail ;  and  he  watched  her  words 
as  if  his  very  life  depended  upon  them. 
She  commenced: 

“Athenians,  you  have  asked  me 
to  speak  to  you  of  the  glory  of  our 
city.  Behold  it !  Wisdom  is  watch¬ 
ing  over  its  citadel.  The  glorious 
Minerva,  issuing  from  the  head  of  the 
immortal  father  of  gods  and  men, 
presides  over  the  welfare  of  Athens — 
has  ever  presided  over  it !  This  is 
our  crown,  this  our  glory.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  our  Athens,  is  unlike  the 
history  of  any  other  city  in  the  world ; 
for  .it  forms  a  chain  of  glory,  a  long- 
continued  tissue  of  renown.  Pier 
history  is  a  web  of  varied  dyes,  in¬ 
troducing  characters  of  every  degree 
of  virtue,  talent,  heroism,  or  nobility. 

“Time  was,  Athenians,  that  this 
beautiful  land,  now  covered  with 
fertile  fields  and  richly  ornamented 
villas;  now  the  splendid  resort  of 
intelligence,  philosophy,  and  science 
— time  was,  that  Athens,  the  enlight¬ 
ened,  the  refined,  the  artistic;  Athens, 
whose  works  of  beauty  will  supply  all 
time  with  models ;  Athens,  whose 
pathways  throughout  the  whole  re¬ 
gion  round,  even  to  the  Piraeus,  are 
adorned  with  statues  of  her  illus¬ 
trious  sons — the  poets,  painters,  war- 
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riors,  and  statesmen  she  has  pro¬ 
duced  ;  Athens,  within  whose  citadel 
arises  the  Parthenon,  which  would  it¬ 
self  be  the  wonder  of  the  world,  were 
not  that  wonder  exhausted  on  behold¬ 
ing  the  gigantic  statue  of  our  tutelary- 
goddess  which  it  contains  ;  time 
was,  that  Athens  was  a  drear  and 
sandy  waste,  the  resort  of  savages 
who  knew  not  the  use  of  fire — 
who  were  clothed  in  skins,  and 
lived  on  roots  and  acorns.*  But 
Minerva  looked  with  complacency 
on  the  spot  she  had  selected  for  the 
dwelling-place  of  her  chosen  people. 
She  sent  Theseus  to  Attica,  to  clear 
the  land  from  the  pirates  that  infes¬ 
ted  it ;  to  enact  laws,  and  teach  the 
uncultured  men  to  submit  to  right¬ 
eous  rule.  It  was  first  the  law  of 
force,  though  not  unmixed  ;  for  men 
unused  to  government  must  be  co¬ 
erced  until  their  powers  of  mind  ex¬ 
pand  ;  until  they  feel  what  lawful 
government  can  effect;  until  they 
know  that  lawlessness  is  not  true 
liberty.  But  not  long  was  Athens 
ruled  by  one.  t  Athence,  Queen,  who 
loves  this  citadel,  had  other  views. 
Her  chosen  city  was  to  bear  the 
glorious  palm  of  an  enlightened  free¬ 
dom. 

“  A  deed  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  nations  occurred.  Codrus,  her 
king,  inspired  by  that  sublime  divin¬ 
ity  who  hath  care  of  Athens,  devoted 
himself  to  destruction,  that  the  fa¬ 
vored  city  of  Minerva  might  be  saved. 
Codrus  died  !  more  sublime  in  his 
death  than  the  loftiest  monarch  ever 
was  in  life.  Who  does  not  bow  be¬ 
fore  the  shade  of  Codrus  ?  Who  does 
not  feel  that,  by  his  patriotism,  his 
disinterestedness,  his  heroism,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  country’s  great¬ 
ness  ? 

His  death— our  life  ! 

“  Bear  with  me  ;  I  must  pause  a 
moment  here.” 


Music  filled  up  that  pause ;  but 
music  so  solemn,  so  grand,  that  the 
audience  felt  as  if  the  spirit  of  the 
mighty  dead  were  hovering  over  them. 
Chione  resumed : 

“To  so  great  a  hero,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  find  a  worthy  successor !  Man 
is  not  fit  for  irresponsible  power. 
Too  commonly  he  uses  it  but  to  give 
the  reign  to  his  own  passions,  while 
he  represses  in  his  subjects  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  those  lofty  qualities  of 
soul  which  distinguish  man  from  the 
brutes  that  scour  our  plains.  No 
other  king  ever  wielded  the  sceptre 
in  Athens ;  for  Minerva  intended 
that  a  people  should  be  formed,  and 
not  a  single  individual.  She  wished 
a  body  of  men  to  rise  to  greatness, 
not  a  crowned  monarch  to  acquire 
renown  by  the  extirpation  of  millions. 

“  Athenae  loved  her  children,  and 
she  gave  them  a  law-giver  whose  first 
act  relieved  the  poor  of  their  bur¬ 
dens  ;  released’  them  from  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  rich.  Solon  knew 
that  the  poor  are  the  sinews  of  a 
nation  ;  he  knew  too,  that  there  is  a 
point  in  which  the  crushing  power 
of  debt  destroys  the  qualities  that 
form  the  man,  the  free-man  so  dear 
to  wisdom  ;  and  Athens  shook  off  this 
oppression  beneath  his  righteous 
sway.  The  laws  of  Solon  shall  be 
honored  as  long  as  rectitude  itself  is 
honored,  because  they  recognize  that 
principle  of  individual  development 
which  alone  can  form  a  great  people. 
Particular  modes  of  bringing  out  this 
principle  may  change,  may  pass  into 
other  modes  ;  but  the  principle  itself 
is  eternal,  it  is  worthy  of  Solon, 
worthy  of  the  descendant  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  Codrus ;  it  was  a  direct  in¬ 
spiration  of  that  wisdom  which  has 
so  unweariedly  watched  over  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Athenian  people. 

“  Such  a  principle  was  it  to  which 
we  owe  the  sages  and  the  heroes  that 
adorn  our  annals.  What  heart  does 


These  were  probably  chestnuts,  not  acorns. 
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not  thrill  on  hearing  the  name  of 
Miltiades,  of  Themistocles,  of  Cimon, 
or  Aristides?  Who  does  not  glow 
with  rapture  at  beholding  the  works 
of  Phidias,  of  Praxiteles,  Apelles  ? 
Who  can  study  with  Anaxagoras, 
converse  with  Socrates,  or  speculate 
with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  nor  feel  the 
divine  inspiration  communicated  to 
themselves  ?  Who  can  read  the  an¬ 
nals  of  Xenophon  and  Thucydides,  - 
without  feeling  proud  that  he  himself 
is  a  citizen  of  Athens  ;  and  which  of 
us  has  not  wept  tears  of  ecstatic  emo¬ 
tion  at  beholding  a  tragedy  of  Euri¬ 
pides  or  of  Sophocles  ?  What  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  could  ever  boast  of 
such  a  galaxy  of  celebrated  names  ? 

“  Tell  me  not  that  these  men  were 
not  all  of  Athenian  origin.  What  if 
some  few  of  them  first  saw  the  light 
in  some  other  city  than  that  of 
Athens.  Not  the  less  to  Athens  do 
they  owe  their  genius  and  their  fame  ; 
none  the  less  from  her  did  they  re¬ 
ceive  their  inspiration,  their  culture, 
and  development.  The  influence  of 
Athens  is  not  limited  to  her  own 
domain.  Her  great  men  live  for  ever 
to  kindle  thoughts  of  greatness 
throughout  the  world.  Many  far 
distant,  both  in  time  and  space,  will, 
to  endless  ages,  love  to  muse  with 
Pericles  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus, 
while  he  is  planning  those  exquisite 
creations  which  have  linked  his  name 
with  all  that  is  sublime  and  beautiful 
in  human  art.  Many  will  rejoice  with 
him  as  gently  he  sinks  to  rest,  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  sublime  consciousness 
that,  during  the  whole  of  his  long 
career,  he  had  never  caused  an 
Athenian  to  shed  a  tear. 

“  His  career  was  for  humanity,  and 
in  this  he  resembled  Athens ;  for 
unlike  the  vulgar  glory  that  crowns 
the  conqueror’s  arms,  the  boast  of 
Athens  is  that,  although  so  many 
deeds  of  prowess  attest  the  heroic 
valor  of  her  children,  yet  never, 
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never  did  she  enter  on  an  aggressive 
war  for  the  mere  sake  of  conquest, 
for  the  vain-glorious  motive  of  adding 
by  injustice  another  territory  to  her 
own.  No,  Athens  has  shed  her 
benefits  abroad ;  has  made  known 
to  the  nations  all  the  virtues  of  the 
earth.  She  has  proved  herself  capa¬ 
ble  of  great  acts,  alike  in  war  as  in 
peace.  Her  genius  is  godlike,  it  is 
diffusive.  The  very  site  Minerva 
chose  for  her  citadel  betokens  this 
destiny.  Athens  is  compelled  by 
circumstance  to  seek  by  peaceful 
commerce  the  corn  necessary  for  her 
subsistence.  The  goddess  gave  her 
the  honey  of  Hymettus,  the  Pentelic 
marble,  and  the  silver  mines  of 
Laurion,  that  her  eloquence  might 
be  sweet,  her  courage  firm,  and  her 
commerce  gainful ;  but  she  denied 
her  corn,  that  corn  which  is  the 
nutriment  of  the  body,  that,  by  fetch¬ 
ing  it  from  foreign  lands,  she  might, 
in  doing  so,  communicate  to  the 
world  those  sublime  ideas  which  form 
the  nobler  nutriment  of  the  soul. 

“Thus  is  it  that  wisdom  is  the 
glory  of  Athens  ;  it  explains  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past ;  it  affords  a  key  to 
our  present  position. 

“The  mighty  genius  of  force  now 
bestrides  the  nations  ;  it  keeps  down 
the  surging  emotions  of  half-savage 
men ;  itself,  with  its  stoical  insensi¬ 
bility  to  beauty,  with  its  gladiatorial 
slaughters,  betokening  that  it  is 
hardly  yet  emerged  from  barbarism. 
Is  this  constrained  calm  to  effect  no 
purpose  in  the  decrees  of  wisdom? 
Examine,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
glory  of  Athens  is  still  increasing, 
even  under  a  supposed  subjection.* 

“The  nominal  dependent  refines 
and  civilizes  her  conqueror.  The 
wisdom  of  Athens,  which,  confined 

*  The  Romans,  out  of  reverence  to  letters,  left  to 
Athens  a  nominal  freedom  a  long  time  after  they  had 
virtually  subjugated  her.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Severus  that  her  civilization  was  crushed.  Chione  is 
supposed  to  speak  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
that  period. 
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within  its  own  narrow  domain,  could 
hut  have  enlightened  the  inhabitants 
of  a  few  cities,  is  now  spreading  over 
the  entire  earth;  the  words  of  its 
sages  are  instructing  our  haughty 
rulers ;  the  myths  of  our  poets  are 
civilizing  Rome.  This,  then,  is  the 
glory  of  Athens ;  and  such  glory 
must  needs  be  eternal.  Lands  may 
change  owners,  and  physical  force 
give  a  momentary,  a  seeming  nobility 
to  a  barbarian ;  but  mind  is  immortal ! 
the  empire  of  ideas  lasts  for  ever. 
Thus  is  Athens  the  civilizer  of  the 
nations. 

“  Sons  of  Athens !  heirs  of  the 
philosophic  ages !  children  of  the 
poets !  to  you  I  need  not  explain 
how  the  beautiful  devices  which  sur¬ 
round  us  are  types  of  a  higher  know¬ 
ledge — how  many  a  glorious  idea 
lies  hidden  under  the  name  Minerva. 
The  veiled  Isis  of  Egypt,  upon  whose 
statue  was  inscribed,  ‘  I  am  all  that 
has  been,  all  that  shall  be,  and  none 
among  mortals  has  ever  yet  lifted  my 
veil,’  was,  as  you  know,  but  another 
form  of  our  loved  Deity.  Wisdom 
must  preside  at  every  institution 
designed  to  last.  The  precepts  of 
Anaxagoras,  the  reveries  of  the  divine 
Plato,  alike  instruct  us  in  the  eternity 
of  ideas.  Truth  goes  by  different 
names  upon  this  earth ;  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  nations  under  different 
myths,  according  to  the  conception 
men  form  of  it.  It  requires  a  high 
intellect  to  contemplate  truth  in  the 
abstract;  to  most  minds  it  is  simpli¬ 
fied,  endowed  with  powTer  by  being 
personified  ;  hence  our  worship.  Isis 
in  Egypt,  in  Athens  becomes  Mi¬ 
nerva  ;  the  veil,  if  not  lifted,  is  at  least 
rendered  more  transparent;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  time  of  its  lifting  is 
at  hand.  Portents  of  wondrous  power 
are  working  in  men’s  hearts ;  the 
principle  of  development  evolved  in 
Athens  is  becoming  spread  over  the 
earth.  Let  us  take  courage.  Athens  is 
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still  at  the  head  of  civilization  ;  it  re¬ 
mains  with  her  children  that  she  so 
continue. 

“  Three  words  are  awakened  within  my  breast,* 
While  dwelling  on  Athena’s  story  ; 

Three  words  are  a  key  unlocking  the  rest, 

Illustrating  Attica’s  glory. 

These  words  proceed  from  no  outward  cause, 

Within  us  they  write  their  immortal  laws. 

“  Man  was  created  all  free,  all  free, 

Chains  seen  at  his  birth  were  never ; 

Believe  it,  in  spite  of  the  enmity 
And  folly  of  men  put  together. 

I  fear  not  the  slave  who  has  broken  his  chain, 

’Tis  the  Godlike  resuming  his  own  again. 

“And  Virtue  is  more  than  an  empty  call, 

It  may  guidance  and  practice  be, 

Though  man  may  stumble,  and  totter,  and  fall. 

He  may  strive  for  divinity. 

And  what  unto  reason  doth  seem  unreal, 

Full  oft,  to  the  child-like,  doth  Wisdom  reveal. 

“  For  a  God  doth  exist  ;  and  a  Holy  Will 
Is  there  still,  though  the  human  will  palters ; 

Ower  time,  over  space,  the  high  thought  floateth  still, 
All  glowing  with  life  that  ne’er  falters  ; 

While  all  things  move  round  in  unceasing  change, 
That  spirit  breathes  peace  through  the  heavenly  range. 

“  Oh  !  guard  well  these  words  within  every  breast, 

For  on  them  rests  Attica’s  glory ; 

Proclaim  and  observe  them,  with  increasing  zest, 
They’re  the  keys  of  Athena’s  story. 

No  man  can  e’er  forfeit  his  inward  worth, 

While  wisdom  within  to  these  words  giveth  birth.” 

Chione  ceased.  She  had  not  shone 
as  she  was  wont  to  do  ;  she  felt  con¬ 
scious  that  in  palliating  paganism  to 
please  the  audience,  she  was  palter¬ 
ing  with  her  own  conscience.  When 
she  proposed  first  to  speak  her  ad¬ 
dress,  she  had  intended  to  give  a 
synopsis  of  the  philosophy  and  poet¬ 
ry  of  Greece,  and  to  avoid  mytho¬ 
logy  ;  but  the  words  she  had  heard 
had  embittered  her  spirit,  rendered 
it  defiant ;  and  half-angri ly,  half-sar- 
castically,  had  she  uttered  the  senti¬ 
ments  we  have  recorded.  There  was 
not,  however,  the  mesmeric  sympa¬ 
thy  between  her  and  the  assembled 
crowd  that  was  wont  to  produce  elec- 

*  The  German  student  will  here  recognize  that  this 
song  is  an  imitation,  or  rather  a  translation  adapted  to 
the  subject  of  Schiller’s  “  Drei  Worte  nenn’  ich  Euch, 
inhaltschwer.”  The  infidelity  of  Chione,  like  that  of 
modern  times,  does  not  hesitate  to  avail  itself  of  truths 
learned  from  Christianity,  when  such  truths  can  adorn 
their  unsound  philosophy  ;  in  fact,  the  truth  that  is  ia 
it,  saves  their  theory  ;  error  cannot  stand  of  itself 
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trie  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  albeit  they 
agreed  with  the  sentiments  express¬ 
ed.  Her  own  enthusiasm  had  been 
quelled  before  commencing ;  she 
could  not  then  communicate  what 
she  did  not  possess.  But  it  had  been 
previously  arranged  that  she  was  to 
be  crowned  ;  she  had  been  invited 
there  for  that  purpose  ;  therefore  the 
figure  representing  Minerva  ceased 
to  hover  in  the  air,  came  forward, 
and,  to  very  sweet  music,  placed  the 
crown  on  Chione’s  head. 

Beauty,  crowned  by  Wisdom’s  band, 

Reigns  triumphant  in  the  land. 

Her  scented  dower 
I  s  music  linked  to  poesy, 

In  tones  of  heavenly  harmony, 

Attuned  to  earth’s  necessity  by  Eloquence, 
bright  power ! 


The  pause  that  succeeded  was 
filled  up  with  throwing  of  bouquets 
and  shouts  of  congratulation.  When 
a  lull  came,  and  Chione  was  about  to 
give  a  parting  salute  to  the  specta¬ 
tors,  these  words  came  distinctly  to 
her  ear,  though  in  so  low  a  tone  that 
they  were  inaudible  to  any  but  her¬ 
self  and  those  close  to  her : 

Earth’s  crown  of  glory  is  a  crown  of  thorns  ; 

Such  the  Saviour’s  head  adorns, 

Who  died  for  thee. 

Crowned  with  thorns,  for  thee  he  bled, 

On  the  cross  his  life-blood  shed, 

All  for  thee  ! 

Chione  became  very  pale ;  she 
attempted  to  come  forward,  but  fell 
back  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants  ; 
she  had  fainted. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

“  She  is  bewitched,  my  lord,”  said 
her  attendants  to  Magas,  as  he  stood 
the  next  day  by  the  bedside  of 
Chione,  and  she  knew  him  not.  “  She 
is  bewitched.  Chloe  and  two  or 
three  others  heard  the  spell  muttered 
just  before  she  fell.” 

Magas  looked  incredulously,  yet 
half-believing  what  they  said.  “  Why, 
who  can  have  bewitched  her  ?” 

“  The  Christians,  my  lord  ;  there 
were  many  present,  and  they  came  on 
purpose.  They  failed  the  first  time, 
but  they  did  it  the  next.” 

Magas  gazed  at  Chione,  as  she  lay, 
for  the  most  part  insensible,  yet  at 
intervals  uttering  incoherent  wrords 
which  alarmed  them  all.  He  said 
softly,  “  Chione  ?” 

She  started  up  and  gazed  fiercely 
at  him.  “  Begone  !”  she  said,  “  you 
have  lost  me  my  soul  for  ever ;  be¬ 
gone  !”  And  she  struck  him  a  violent 
blow. 

“  It  is  ever  thus,  my  lord,”  said  an 
attendant  consolingly,  “  when  people 
are  thus  attacked  by  the  furies  ;  they 
hate  those  most  that  they  loved  the 
best.” 

“  What  makes  you  think  the  Chris¬ 
tians  have  bewitched  her  ?” 

“  They  are  practising  magic  all 
over,  and  playing  all  kinds  of  tricks 
throughout  the  country.” 

“  But  why  should  they  attack  your 
mistress  ?” 

“  Why,  my  lord — ”  And  the  wo¬ 
man  hesitated. 

“Well,  what  ?” 

“  Well,  my  lord,  they  do  say  she 
was  once  one  of  them  ;  and  when  any 


one  leaves  them,  they  never  forgive 
them — they  torment  them  for  ever.” 

“  Pshaw !  what  nonsense  is  this  ?” 

“  I  did  not  make  the  story,  my 
lord  ;  more  than  one  says  so.” 

“  Let  those  in  this  house  beware  of 
ever  saying  it  again  then,  unless  they 
are  fond  of  being  scourged.”  And 
Magas  turned  away.  He  was  but  half 
satisfied,  however.  He  remembered 
the  meeting  with  the  bishop,  as  he  had 
afterward  discovered  him  to  be.  He 
knew,  too,  that  Lady  Damaris  was  ac¬ 
counted  a  Christian,  and  that  Chione 
always  shrank  from  naming  her.  The 
Christians  had  a  great  name  for  ma¬ 
gic  :  but  Dionysius  and  the  Lady  Da¬ 
maris  were  of  the  highest  families. 
Magas  paced  for  many  hours  the  sa¬ 
cred  grove  to  which  he  had  wandered, 
then  suddenly  betook  him  to  the  bish¬ 
op’s  residence. 

He  was  admitted,  courteously  re¬ 
ceived  ]  but  it  was  some  time  before 
he  returned  the  bishop’s  greeting. 
Dionysius  waited  his  pleasure  with 
the  courtesy  for  which  he  was  remark¬ 
able. 

At  length  Magas  said  :  "  I  cannot 
think  you  have  done  it.” 

“  Done  what,  my  son  ?” 

“  Bewitched  Chione ;  made  her 
mad.” 

“  Is  Chione  ill  ?” 

“  She  is  very  ill,  she  is  raving  and 
insensible  by  turns.” 

“  Your  words  seemed  just  now  to 
imply  I  was  concerned  in  her  illness.” 

“  Her  attendants  think — think — 
tell  me,  noble  Dionysius,  is  it  true 
that  Chione  was  ever  a  Christian  ?” 

“  Why  do  you  ask  ?” 

“  Because  it  is  important  that  the 
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Christians  should  know  that,  if  they 
have  bewitched  her  in  revenge  for 
her  leaving  them,  they  must  undo  the 
spell  at  once,  or  brave  my  ven¬ 
geance.” 

“  This  much,  at  least,  I  may  tell 
you — the  Christians  have  not  be¬ 
witched  her.” 

“Yet  she  fainted  at  some  words 
uttered  close  to  her,  and  that  was 
the  second  interruption  of  the  even¬ 
ing.” 

“  My  son,  you  must  not  make  me 
responsible  for  the  interruptions  ;  I 
was  not  present  at  your  meeting.” 

“No,  but  some  Christians  were; 
that  has  been  ascertained.” 

“  Even  so  ;  each  one  must  answer 
for  himself.” 

“  You  did  not  send  them  there  ?” 

“I  did  not!” 

“  Now,  will  you  tell  me,  was 
Chione  ever  a  Christian  ?” 

“  I  would  rather  that  she  answer 
for  herself.” 

“  She  is  not  in  a  state  to  answer 
for  herself,  and  your  answer  may  pre¬ 
vent  some  suffering ;  if  she  was  never 
a  Christian,  those  slaves  shall  be 
scourged  who  affirm  she  was.” 

Magas  had  hit  on  the  right 
method,  as  he  intended  ;  the  bishop 
answered  at  once :  “  Spare  the  poor 
slaves,  my  son.  I  baptized  Chione 
myself.” 

“  Baptized  ?” 

“Yes,  admitted  her  within  the 
pale  of  the  church  by  washing  away 
all  sin ;  by  that  she  became  a  Chris¬ 
tian.” 

“  How  long  ago  ?” 

“  About  fifteen  months  before  she 
was  missing  from  Corinth.” 

“  When  did  she  leave  your  socie¬ 
ty?” 

“  I  suppose  when  she  left  Corinth  ; 
I  have  not  spoken  with  her  since.” 

“  Is  her  present  illness  connected 
with  her  Christianity?” 

*’  How  can  I  possibly  tell,  my  son  ? 


I  have  not  seen  her ;  mental  agita¬ 
tion  may  have  caused  it,  and  her 
leaving  her  religion  may  have  caused 
that ;  how  can  I  tell  ?” 

“  But  has  magic  been  used  upon 
her  ?” 

“  Not  by  Christians,  decidedly  ;  and 
I  should  think,  not  at  all.  Her  brain  is 
probably  over-worked,  and  she  has 
been  suffering  from  over-excitement: 
these  will  frequently  cause  derange¬ 
ment.” 

“  And  you  think  religion  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it  ?” 

“  I  did  not  say  that,  my  son  ;  to 
profess  one  thing  and  believe  another 
must  occasion  uneasiness,  until  the 
conscience  is  dead.  I  should  say, 
from  your  account,  that  Chione  is 
suffering  from  mental  disturbance, 
brought  on  by  her  unfaithfulness  to 
her  own  convictions.  Once  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  she  must  still  feel  its  influence  ; 
and  unwilling  to  yield  to  its  teachings, 
she  writhes  under  its  power.” 

“  That  is  it,  that  is  what  her  nurses 
say ;  she  is  under  the  power  of  the 
Christians — bewitched  by  them.  Now, 
that  spell  must  be  undone.” 

“  If  it  is  in  her  own  mind,  caused  by 
her  own  act,  no  one  can  undo  it,  as 
long  as  her  will  remains  perverse.” 

“  What  does  this  mean  ?”  said 
Magas. 

“  It  means  this,  my  friend  :  Chris¬ 
tianity  links  the  soul  to  the  living 
God  from  which  it  sprang.  To  be¬ 
come  a  Christian  is  not  a  myth,  not 
a  mere  intellectual  conviction,  not  an 
adoption  of  philosophical  tenets  :  it 
is  an  act ,  a  solemn  act  of  surrender , 
it  is  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
world  has  been  disturbed  by  influences 
foreign  to  the  true  God ;  it  is  a 
renunciation  of  those  influences,  a 
solemn  reunion  of  the  soul  with  the 
Eternal  Soul,  the  Creator,  the  Up¬ 
holder,  the  Redeemer  ;  it  is  positive. 
A  soul  so  linked  by  her  own^  free 
consent,  placed  under  influences  un- 
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known  to  those  outside,  must,  so  long 
as  conscience  speaks  at  all,  suffer 
from  the  conflict  she  is  undergoing, 
in  breaking  loose  from  a  personal 
intercourse  with  her  Maker,  as  also 
from  a  revelation  of  truth,  beauty, 
and  goodness,  to  plunge  anew  into 
the  darkness  of  human  guesses.” 

“You  speak  in  enigmas,  my  lord  J 
I  presume  one  must  be  initiated  to 
understand  you.  Meantime,  tell  me, 
can  you  do  anything  for  Chione  ?” 

“  I  am  somewhat  of  a  physician, 
although  no  professor  of  magic.  I 
will  see  your  patient,  if  it  will  give 
you  comfort.” 

Magas  bethought  him  :  the  visit 
of  a  Christian  bishop  to  his  house 
would  be  too  remarkable.  What  was 
he  to  do  ?  Suddenly  he  said:  “What 
could  possess  Chione  to  make  her¬ 
self  a  Christian  ?” 

“  I  believe  it  was  the  love  of  truth 
and  beauty.  She  sought  a  key  to  the 
mysteries  of  life,  and  Christianity  of¬ 
fered  her  one.” 

“  And  yet  she  left  it  j” 

“  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  she 
has  left  it,  otherwise  than  by  act. 
She  is  an  unfaithful  member,  but 
she  still  believes,  or  it  would  have 
no  power  over  her.” 

“  I  wonder  is  it  religion  that  is  mak¬ 
ing  her  so  ill  ?  My  Lord  Dionysius, 
among  her  former  companions,  do 
you  know  one  whose  discretion  you 
could  trust  to  take  care  of  her  for  a 
day  or  two,  who  would  be  competent 
to  discover  whether  Christianity  is 
disturbing  her  ?” 

“  I  know  an  amanuensis  who  might 
perhaps  be  willing  to  oblige  you  ; 
we  will  see.”  They  left  the  house  by 
a  side-door.  The  bishop  led  the  way 
through  a  narrow  path  for  some  dis¬ 
tance,  till  they  came  to  a  villa.  Here 
he  made  a  signal  at  the  gate ;  it  was 
opened  by  an  old  servitor,  who  bowed 
profoundly  as  he  admitted  him  and 
his  companion.  Dionysius  whispered 


a  word  in  his  ear,  and  the  old  man 
tottered  on  before  to  a  side  entrance, 
which  he  left  open.  They  entered, 
and  very  shortly  another  door  opened 
into  a  small  library.  A  lady  was  writ¬ 
ing  there ;  they  saluted  her,  and 
Magas  recognized  Lotis. 

The  bishop  quickly  made  known 
the  purport  of  his  visit,  and  Lotis 
willingly  offered  her  services.  Magas, 
however,  demurred.  “  Is  it  possible,” 
said  he  ;  “are  you  really  a  Christian?” 

“  I  have  that  happiness,”  replied 
Lotis. 

“  Why,  how  can  it  be  ?  how  is  it 
that  lofty  minds  like  yours  and 
Chione’s  can  ally  yourselves  with  such 
a  drivelling  set  ?” 

Lotis  smiled  as  she  observed,  “  I 
think,  Lord  Magas,  that  the  illustri¬ 
ous  Dionysius,  who  stands  beside  you, 
will  scarcely  feel  complimented.” 

Magas  blushed  and  apologized. 
“  Forgive  me,”  he  said ;  “  I  am  so  fair¬ 
ly  confounded  to-day,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  am  saying.” 

Dionysius  said  smilingly,  “You  do 
not  know  what  Christianity  is,  and 
therefore  stand  excused  beforehand. 
Do  you  wish  Lotis  to  accompany 
you  to  Chione  ?” 

“The  more,  as  I  think  she  will 
scarcely  be  suspected  of — ”  Magas 
hesitated.  The  bishop  filled  up  the 
gap  for  him — “'of  belonging  to  such 
a  drivelling  set.  No  ;  and  Chione 
even  does  not  know  it ;  so  your  se¬ 
cret  will  be  doubly  safe.  You  may 
confide  in  Lotis  entirely.” 

CHAPTER  X. 

Lotis  took  her  place  by  the  bed¬ 
side  of  her  friend,  but  she  found  her 
situation  almost  a  sinecure.  Though 
Chione  did  not  recognize  her,  she 
was  very  uneasy  in  her  presence. 
“  Take  those  large  black  eyes  away 
from  me,”  she  would  say.  Finally 
Lotis  found  herself  reduced  to  watch* 
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ing  in  the  next  room,  as  Magas  still 
desired  her  to  stay  and  direct  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  to  beguile  the  hours, 
she  occupied  herself  in  what  had  be¬ 
come  almost  a  business  with  her,  in 
transcribing  the  gospels  and  apostol¬ 
ic  papers  for  the  use  of  the  different 
churches.  Magas  often  visited  her, 
and  would  have  shared  her  watch, 
had  she  permitted  it ;  but  this  she 
would  not  hear  of ;  so  he  was 
obliged  to  be  content  with  frequent 
visits  to  inquire  after  the  progress  of 
Chione,  and  by  degrees  to  study  the 
parchments  on  which  Lotis  was  en¬ 
gaged. 

Ashamed  to  manifest  the  interest 
he  felt,  he  took  them  to  his  own 
apartment,  and  studied  first,  then  se¬ 
cretly  copied  the  writings  with  his 
own  hand.  Weeks  went  on  ;  Chione’s 
health  improVed,  but  her  insanity  did 
not  pass  away.  Lotis  proposed  she 
should  be  removed  to  a  dwelling  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lady  Damans’ 
abode,  and  be  there  tended. 

“Two  influences  are  about  her 
here,”  she  said,  “  counteracting  each 
other.  There  all  will  be  in  unison.” 
Magas  assented.  “  I  am  no  longer 
afraid  of  Christians,”  he  said  ;  “  but 
how  any  one  once  believing  what  is 
here  written,”  continued  he,  produc¬ 
ing  the  gospel  he  had  written  out 
with  his  own  hand — “  how  any  one, 
once  believing,  can  fall  away,  is  a 
mystery.  I  would  give  all  my  pos¬ 
sessions  to  have  the  faith,  the  confi¬ 
dence  in  God,  herein  described.  Faith 
seems  to  mean  the  creature’s  power 
in  God,  derived  from  God.  Could 
I  once  feel  that  God  is  my  Father  in 
the  sense  the  gospel  has  it,  I  would 
bid  adieu  to  philosophy  for  ever,  and 
be  at  rest.” 

“Then  you  are  not  angry  that 
Chione  is  a  Christian  ?”  said  Lotis. 

“I  am  angry  that  she  has  acted 
a  lie,  and  imposed  upon  me,”  he 
said. 


“It  was  love  of  you  that  constrain¬ 
ed  her.  Forgive  her,  Magas.” 

“  Love  of  me  !  Did  she  not  know 
I  love  truth  ?  I  can  never  believe  her 
again.” 

Lotis  left  the  apartment  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  superintend  the  removal  of 
Chione. 

.  Magas  went  to  the  bishop,  to  make 
arrangements  for  Chione’s  mainte¬ 
nance  ;  he  wished  to  settle  revenues 
on  her  ere  he  departed. 

“  Depart !  are  you  about  to  leave 
Athens,  my  son  ?” 

“Yes,  father;  it  has  become  hate¬ 
ful  to  me,  since  I  no  longer  love 
Chione.” 

“You  do  not  intend  to  desert 
her?” 

“  I  leave  her  in  good  hands  ;  what 
can  I  do  more  ?” 

“Her  whole  being  is  bound  up  in 
you  ;  through  you  she  sinned.” 

“That  is  the  worst  of  it;  I  cannot 
look  at  her  without  feeling  that ;  but 
yet,  I  knew  not  she  was  a  Christian, 
nor  did  I  know  how  sublime  the 
Christian  faith  is.  I  cannot  forgive 
her  for  abandoning  her  faith.” 

“  But  you  are  not  a  Christian,  Ma¬ 
gas  ?” 

“  No  !  I  am  waiting  for  the  mani 
festation  of  God.  I  am  going  to  the 
apostle  who  has  heard  and  seen, 
who  works  miracles  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  ;  I  am  going  to  ask  of  this  Je¬ 
sus  the  pozver  of  faith.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  the  power 
of  faith,- Magas  ?” 

“  The  power  of  becoming  a  son  of 
God,  of  being  free,  with  the  freeskan 
of  old  Merion,  who  is  more  free  amid 
his  chains  than  the  young  world¬ 
lings  with  their  power  and  wealth. 
Free  from  my  own  passions,  which 
master  me  and  blind  me ;  free  from 
false  knowledge,  which  misleads  me  : 
free  from  the  power  of  habit,  which 
enslaves  me.  I  want  power  to  endure 
that  crucifixion  which  dying  to  these 
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objects  will  occasion  me.  I  feel  my 
own  nature  rebelling  against  my  as¬ 
piration,  and  I  want  power  to  con¬ 
quer  it.  The  apostle  says  the  gos¬ 
pel  is  power  unto  salvation,  and  that 
power  is  needed  where  life  must  be 
one  combat,  as  mine  must  be  for  the 
time  to  come.” 

Dionysius,  too  modest  to  arrogate 
to  himself  the  gifts  which  daily  ex¬ 
perience  proved  him  to  possess,  of 
working  miracles  to  attest  the  power 
of  God,  simply  said,  “  The  holy  apos¬ 
tle  Paul  is  even  now  at  Corinth ; 
you  cannot  do  better  than  seek  him 
there ;  I  myself  will  shortly  do  the 
same.” 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Two  years  have  passed ;  such  years  ! 
Magas  has  left  Athens,  has  become 
a  Christian — nay,  a  Christian  preach¬ 
er.  His  property  has  been  more  for 
others  than  himself ;  for  he  has  re¬ 
nounced  wealth,  pomp,  earthly  power, 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  that  won¬ 
drous  convert  who  was  brought  to 
Christ  by  being  struck  down  to  earth 
by  excess  of  light — blinded  by  glo¬ 
ry — by  seeing  the  heavenly  vision 
with  the  unprepared  eyes  of  earth. 
By  St.  Paul  confirmed  in  the  faith, 
Magas  was,  through  the  same  apos¬ 
tle,  set  apart  for  the  ministry  through 
the  laying  on  of  hands.  Magas  has 
so  completely  changed  his  nature,  his 
very  features  seem  altered.  The 
young  Athenian  noble,  proud  of  a 
long  line  of  ancestry,  but  seeks  to 
devote  his  days  to  the  one  Master 
who  shares  his  undivided  heart. 

Yet  he  returned  to  Athens,  and 
his  voice  was  heard  by  Chione. 

All  night  she  listened;  in  her 
short  slumbers  she  dreamed  of  him  ; 
in  the  morning  her  wandering  senses 
had  returned.  Lotis  entered  her 
room  with  her  breakfast ;  and  the 
A'ild  light  in  Chione’s  eyes  had  sub¬ 
sided.  She  looked  around  ;  she  in- 
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quired,  “  Where  am  I  ?  Lotis,  why 
are  you  here  ?” 

“  I  am  here  to  tend  you,  dear  Chi¬ 
one  ;  you  have  been  ill.” 

“  Ill !”  said  Chione,  passing  her 
hand  over  her  brow ;  “  Ill  !  Pve 
had  a  long,  strange  dream  !  Where’s 
Magas  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know,”  said  Lotis. 

“  Pie  was  here  last  night,”  said 
Chione.  “  I  heard  his  voice  ;  all  night 
I  watched  for  him ;  why  did  he  keep 
away  ?” 

“  I  cannot  tell  you,”  answered 
.  Lotis. 

“  Cannot  tell !  Is  not  this  his 
house  ?  is  he  not  at  home  ?” 

“  No  !  this  is  not  his  house,”  said 
Lotis  ;  “  he  has  been  away  from 

Athens,  and  he  left  you  here  to  be 
taken  care  of.  Now  you  must  ask  no 
more  questions,  but  take  your  break¬ 
fast.  I  will  send  to  Magas  to  tell  him 
you  are  better.” 

Lotis  left  the  room  and  summoned 
another  attendant,  charging  her  to  be 
careful  of  her  speech,  lest  the  newly 
returned  reason  should  again  fail, 
she  herself  sought  the  bishop  to  let 
him  know  of  the  change. 

It  required  some  care  to  break  to 
Chione  the  tidings  that  she  was  in 
the  house  of  the  Lady  Damaris  ;  that 
for  two  years  she  had  been  a  prey  to 
a  most  cruel  malady  of  the  brain, 
during  which  time  Lotis  had  taken 
every  possible  care  of  her  ;  and  that 
Magas  had  been,  during  that  time, 
away.  Reawakened  reason  almost 
tottered  again  on  its  throne.  Chione’s 
pride  was  evidently  hurt. 

“Two  years!  two  years!  was 
that  the  end  of  my  triumph  ?  Ma¬ 
gas  !  a  mad  woman  !  What  has  Ma¬ 
gas  been  doing  ?” 

“  He  will  tell  you  that  best  him¬ 
self;  he  will  be  here  shortly.” 

“  Two  years  !  two  long  years  !  O 
Magas  !” 
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“  They  met !  But  is  this  Magas  ? 
is  this  Chione  ?  The  long,  lank  hair, 
eyes  almost  starting  from  their  sock¬ 
ets  ;  and  that  form,  so  shrunken,  so 
bereft  of  its  former  beauty,  can  this 
be  the  Venus  Urania  ?  And  Apollo  ! 
will  you  recognize  him  in  that  wea¬ 
ther-beaten  form,  coarsely  clad,  and 
mien  so  humble,  though  an  intellec¬ 
tual  manliness  still  sat  upon  the 
brow  ? 

“  Is  this  Magas  ?  the  same,  and 
yet  so  changed  ?  Magas,  speak  to 
me.” 

“  You  are  then  recovering  at  last, 
Chione  ?” 

“  At  last !  yes  !  I  knew  not  of 
my  illness  till  I  recovered.  Strange 
thing,  this  mind  is,  Magas  !  I  lived 
on  you  :  you  were  absent — I  died ; 
your  voice  brought  me  back  to  life.” 

“Nay,  you  were  ill  before  I  left 
you,  Chione.  It  was  a  higher  voice 
speaking  to  you,  to  which  you  turned 
a  deaf  ear,  that  caused  your  illness.” 

“  What  mean  you  ?” 

“That  the  remorse  you  felt  for 
your  abandoned  faith  upset  your 
mental  energies.  Venus  Urania 
should  not  have  been  enacted  by  a 
Christian.” 

“You  have  discovered  my  secret 
then ;  but  I  am  a  Christian  no 
longer.” 

“  Oh !  do  not  say  that,  Chione;  say, 
rather,  you  will  repent,  do  penance. 
Chione,  you  cannot  at  will  cast  away 
faith.  The  effect  those  words  pro¬ 
duced  on  you  show  that  you  still  be¬ 
lieve.” 

“  The  devils  believe  and  tremble,” 
muttered  the  unfortunate  woman ; 
“  yet  it  is  not  faith  they  have.” 

“  But  you  are  not  yet  a  reprobate — 
are  not  yet  beyond  recall.  Chione,  I, 
Magas,  entreat  you,  do  not  lie  to  your 
God.  You  cannot  deceive  him,  and 
for  his  power,  does  not  your  past 
illness  make  you  tremble  for  the  fu- 
Uife  ?” 


“  What  means  this  altered  tone, 
Magas  ?”  said  Chione  bitterly.  “Are 
you  turned  against  me  ?  Ah  !  I  see 
how  it  is  !  Two  years  of  absence, 
two  years  of  illness,  have  done  their 
work.  Man’s  constancy  is  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  day;  the  winter  comes,  he  freez¬ 
es  with  the  cold ;  for  the  love  within 
no  longer  glows,  no  longer  sends  the 
blood  rushing  through  the  veins  witi 
a  warmth  that  defies  exterior  cold. 
Some  other  form  fresher  than  this 
frame  impaired  by  sickness  hath  re¬ 
placed  Chione  in  your  heart.  You 
come  to  bid  me  farewell.  Farewell, 
Magas.” 

Deceived  by  her  feigned  calmness, 
Magas  rose.  “  Again,  Chione,  I  en¬ 
treat  you  to  return  to  the  religion 
you  have  abandoned.” 

“  And  do  penance  at  the  church 
door  in  sackcloth  and  ashes?  Is 
that  your  meaning  ?  Will  j^ou  be 
there  to  see  me  beg  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful  as  they  pass  in  to  the 
mysteries  from  which  I  am  exclud¬ 
ed  ?” 

This  was  said  with  an  inconceiv¬ 
able  mixture  of  sarcasm  and  bitter¬ 
ness. 

“Love  could  sweeten  even  such 
an  act  as  that,”  said  Magas ;  “  surely, 
even  that  is  better  than  apostasy.” 

“  And  who  are  you  that  dare  to 
twit  me  with  apostasy?  False  one, 
wearied  of  thy  old  love,  seeking  an¬ 
other,”  (here  she  seized  the  arm  ot 
Magas,)  “  tell  me,”  she  said  fiercely, 

“  what  is  the  name  of  the  fair  one 
for  whom  you  abandon  me  ?” 

“  Why  would  you  know  ?”  asked 
Magas. 

“  That  I  might  tear  her  limb  from 
limb  !”  said  the  frenzied  woman. 

“  That  is  beyond  your  power,  Chi¬ 
one.  Him  I  love  sits  enthroned  in 
the  heavens.  I  have  no  earthly  love. 
Chione,  farewell.  Remember,  Ma¬ 
gas  blesses  you — blesses  3-011  as  he 
leaves  you.  You  will  not  see  him 
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soon  again,  for  Magas  is  a  Christian 
priest.” 

He  left  her. 

No,  the  energies  did  not  depart  as 
she  started  to  her  feet  on  hearing  the 
last  words — “  a  Christian  priest !” 
“  Magas  !  Oh  !  had  I  known,  could  I 
have  guessed  !  The  love  of  Magas 
without  losing  my  religion  !  Can  I 
regain  it  ?  Yes  ;  by  penance,  Chione, 
doing  penance  !  Faugh  !  Chione 
standing  in  the  cold,  clothed  in  sack¬ 
cloth,  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the 
faithful.  }T would  be  easy  to  love, 
he  said.  Did  he  say  so  ?  Love  must 
be  boiling  hot  indeed  to  sweeten 
such  an  act  as  that ;  and  my  love, 
ah  !  ah  !  love  for  religion,  such  a  re¬ 
ligion  as  that,  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !” 

The  poor  woman  raved,  but  alas  ! 
there  was  too  much  method  in  her 
madness.  Wilfully  she  shut  out 
faith  ;  wilfully  she  turned  to  hate  all 
that  heretofore  she  had  held  dear  ; 
but  she  acted  for  a  while  with  an 
earthly  prudence  that  deceived  those 
around  her. 

She  staid  with  the  Lady  Damaris 
until  she  had  recovered  health  and 
strength,  until  she  had  made  herself 
sure  of  the  independence  Magas  had 
settled  on  her.  Then  she  left,  and 
opened  a  school  of  philosophy,  which 
was  soon  filled.  Her  former  reputa¬ 
tion  did  her  much  service  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  and  that  she  had  escaped  from 
the  enchantments  of  the  Christians, 
who  had  tried  to  destroy  her,  added 
to  the  interest  she  inspired.  She 
soon  recovered  her  former  beauty, 
and  she  studied  now,  studied  deeply, 
how  to  thwart  the  Christians,  how-  to 
demonstrate  that  whatever  was  beau¬ 
tiful  in  their  religion  they  had  stolen 
from  the  muses  ;  that  whatever  was 
mystical  came  to  them  from  Hindos- 
tan,  the  seat  of  mysticism;  that  what¬ 
ever  was  reasonable  and  ethical  they 
had  learned  from  philosophy.  It  was 
a  splendid  success  in  Athens,  that 


philosophical  school  of  Chione  ;  for 
it  flattered  the  passions  while  it  shed 
the  grace  of  eloquence  and  refine¬ 
ment  over  them.  All  beauty,  taste, 
and  melody  were  made  to  yield  their 
utmost  sweetness  there.  Her  disci¬ 
ples  were  of  the  rich,  the  great,  the 
noble.  They  could  practise  the  ele¬ 
gant  course  of  study  alternating  with 
ease  that  she  prescribed  :  “To  enjoy 
is  the  aim  of  existence,  refinement, 
cultivation,  a  correct  system  of  ethics 
makes  perfect  enjoyment.  Science 
gives  interest,  lifts  one  above  the  vul¬ 
gar.  Art  ennobles  and  civilizes,  and 
Athens  is  still  the  central  point  of 
art,  science,  and  philosophy.”  So 
said  Chione. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

“  Indeed,  Lotis,  you  must  give  me 
more  hope  than  that ;  you  must  not 
bid  me  despair.” 

The  words  were  spoken  somewhat 
louder  than  was  intended.  They 
were  heard  by  one  who  was  passing 
by.  The  speaker  was  Magas  ;  the 
passer-by  was  Chione.  Magas  was 
lamenting  over  the  account  he  had 
heard  of  Chione’s  continued  resis¬ 
tance  to  grace.  Chione  applied  to 
the  words  another  meaning  ;  she  as¬ 
cribed  them  to  a  passion  felt  for  Lo¬ 
tis,  and  her  heart  burned  with  rage 
and  jealousy. 

“Magas  was  then  returned  to 
Athens.  What  was  he  doing?”  She 
set  spies  on  his  steps.  He  was  of¬ 
ten  at  the  bishop’s  house,  often  in 
the  Christian  assembly  ;  but  also  of¬ 
ten  had  interviews  with  Lotis.  This 
fact,  which  might  have  been  easily 
explained  by  the  occupation  of  Lotis, 
who  supplied  copies  of  books,  and 
kept  various  accounts  for  the  ciiurch, 
was  otherwise  interpreted  by  the  mis¬ 
led  woman,  and  she  resolved  on  the 
destruction  of  Lotis.  If  she  could 
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not  regain  the  love  of  Magas,  at  least 
she  would  not  have  a  rival.  She 
had  influence  in  the  city.  Nero’s 
persecution,  though  but  little  felt  in 
the  colonies,  could  be  brought  to 
bear.  Lotis  should  not  live  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  her  by  a  Christian  mar¬ 
riage.  The  idea  was  insupportable. 

Up  to  this  point,  Chione  had  kept 
herself  unfettered  from  human  ties 
since  Magas  had  departed.  She 
had  loved  Magas,  and  though  many 
had  made  her  offers  of  marriage,  she 
could  not  resolve  to  accept  them. 
Magas  was  alike  elegant  and  pro¬ 
found.  Who  was  worthy  to  succeed 
him  ?  Athenian  after  Athenian  paid 
court  to  her  ;  gay,  witty,  and  attrac¬ 
tive  to  all,  Chione  accepted  none. 
This  was  a  matter  of  great  wonder 
in  so  licentious  a  city  as  Athens. 

But  a  greater  wonder  still  was  to 
ensue.  A  new  Roman  praetor  arriv¬ 
ed.  A  rude  barbarian  he  seemed  to 
the  fashionables  of  Athens  :  certain¬ 
ly  he  was  not  distinguished  for  re¬ 
finement,  for  learning,  or  for  ele¬ 
gance  ;  but  it  was  soon  observed 
that  Chione  held  him  enthralled,  and, 
what  was  more  remarkable,  that  she 
seemed  to  favor  him. 

How  it  happened,  people  could 
hardly  tell,  but  a  different  spirit  seem¬ 
ed  animating  Athens.  The  Christians, 
from  being  despised  were  becoming 
feared,  and  at  length  hated.  When 
Nero’s  edict  had  been  first  made 
known,  it  made  little  impression  ;  but 
gradually  a  voice  was  found,  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  there  were  Christians  in 
Athens  practising  magic  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  all  good  citizens. 

A  few  poor  slaves  were  seized  and 
brought  before  the  praetor ;  they 
were  ruthlessly  condemned  on  ac¬ 
knowledging  themselves  Christians. 
People  were  startled,  but  poor  slaves 
have  few  friends,  and  the  matter  blew 
over.  Suddenly  the  praetor  grows 
more  religious,  decrees  foreign  to  the 


usual  spirit  of  Athenian  government 
are  enacted  ;  a  test  is  instituted,  and 
several  free  citizens  of  Athens  have 
to  abide  the  scrutiny;  executions  fol¬ 
low,  and  Chione’s  reputation  suffers, 
for  it  is  currently  reported  that  it  is 
she  who  instigates  the  inquiry  and 
persecutes  the  new  sect. 

The  Roman  praetor  evidently  takes 
counsel  of  her.  But  there  comes  one 
concerning  whom  even  he  hesitates  ; 
a  young  lady,  daughter  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  one  beloved  for  her  private  vir¬ 
tues,  is  brought  before  the  judge. 
“  Sacrifice  to  the  genius  of  the  em¬ 
peror.”  “  I  cannot.”  “  Why  not  ?” 
“  I  am  a  Christian.”  How  often  have 
the  words  been  repeated  ;  they  are 
so  simple,  yet  so  fraught  with  con¬ 
sequence  ;  how  many  perished  under 
that  simple  interrogatory  !  Lotis  un¬ 
dergoes  it ;  she  is  remanded  ;  the 
praetor  seeks  to  release  her  ;  he  is 
sick  of  his  office  when  it  hits  upon 
the  young,  the  innocent,  the  lovely  ; 
the  outside  interests  him,  he  cannot 
see  the  soul.  Faith,  ever  young,  has  sus¬ 
tained  many  an  aged  slave,  wrinkled 
with  age ;  has  adorned  many  a  worker 
embrowned  and  toil-worn,  bearing 
marks  on  his  frame  that  his  life  has 
not  been  spent  in  uselessness ;  but 
these  excited  only  a  passing  interest, 
if  any — they  were  common  people 
(would  that  the  toiling  saints  were 
more  common  !)  they  went  to  their 
doom,  by  fire  or  by  the  headsman, 
unmarked  by  men  and  unpitied, 
though  Heaven  assumed  their  souls 
with  hymns  of  joy,  dressed  them  in 
white  garments,  crowned  them  with 
brilliants,  endowed  them  with  perpe¬ 
tual  youth  and  with  beauty  that  never 
will  fade.  But  here  comes  a  lady. 
The  praetor  understands  that  she  has 
slaves  to  wait  upon  her,  every  luxury 
attends  her  ;  she  may  lead  a  life  of  in¬ 
dolence,  if  she  pleases.  These  are  the 
exterior  signs,  the  signs  that  awaken 
commiseration.  The  praetor  hesitates. 
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Chione  does  not  hesitate.  The  pri¬ 
soner  is  not  only  a  Christian,  she  is 
a  member  of  a  conspiracy  just  laid 
open  to  Chione’s  apprehension.  She 
has  lived  in  the  city  longer  than  the 
prcetor,  she  knows  its  dangers.  This 
Lotis  is  a  dangerous  person,  she  is  a 
personal  enemy  to  Chione  ;  she  must 
die  ;  nay,  Chione  names  the  manner 
of  her  death  ;  she  is  to  die  by  fire. 
The  praetor,  infatuated  by  his  passion 
for  the  guilty  woman  who  prescribes 
to  him  the  sentence  he  is  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  submits,  gently  hinting  that 
he  looks  for  his  reward.  “  Reward  !” 
says  Chione  to  herself,  “  is  not  a  smile 
from  me  reward  enough  for  a  barba¬ 
rian  like  him?”  And  in  her  egotism, 
she  really  believes  she  is  speaking 
the  simple  truth. 

The  sentence  is  pronounced;  horror 
seizes  the  city  ;  to-morrow  the  flames 
are  to  consume  the  conspirators,  who 
are  many  in  number ;  and  Lotis  is 
among  them  ;  there  is  no  escape. 

The  ancient  bishop  contrives,  how¬ 
ever,  to  visit  his  condemned  flock, 
bearing  consolation,  courage,  and, 
above  all,  the  blessed  sacrament,  with 
him.  To  each  and  all  he  addressed 
himself  according  to  their  needs  ;  if 
he,  too,  staid  a  little  Jonger  with  Lotis 
than  with  the  others,  it  arose  out  of 
a  previous  conversation,  and  because 
he  wished  to  promote  a  holy  work. 

“  My  daughter,  do  you  know  who 
has  stirred  up  this  accusation  against 
you  ?” 

“  I  rather  guess  than  know  it,  fa¬ 
ther.  What  have  I  done  to  draw  down 
Chione’s  hatred  ?” 

“  She  is  jealous  of  Magas  in  your 
regard.  She  cannot  appreciate  the 
depth  of  Christian  devotedness  ;  she 
can  understand  selfish  aims  alone.” 

“  Poor  Chione!” 

44  Do  you,  from  your  heart,  forgive 
her?” 

“  I  have  not  thought  about  forgive¬ 
ness  ;  I  pit)'  her  too  much.” 


Long  Ago. 

“  Do  you  remember  the  conversa¬ 
tion  we  had  years  ago  ?” 

“  About  laying  down  my  life  for 
her  ?  Father,  I  do.” 

“  Are  you  willing  to  do  so  now  ?” 

“  If  I  thought  it  would  save  her 
soul,  I  am  more  than  willing.” 

“  Pray  for  her,  then,  my  daughter.” 

’Twas  a  wild  shriek  that  rang 
through  the  streets  that  morning,  cts 
Magas  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the 
procession  set  forth,  to  recognize  Lo¬ 
tis,  to  hear  Chione’s  name  as  the  one 
who  had  procured  her  condemnation. 

“  Stop,  stop!”  he  had  cried  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  soldiery  ;  “stop  !  It  is  all  a  mis¬ 
take  ;  stop  !  In  a  few  minutes  it  will 
be  rectified.  Stop  for  a  short  time,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  holy!”  Had 
Magas  donned  his  patrician’s  dress- 
and  scattered  largess,  as  in  times  of 
yore,  his  words  would  have  been 
heeded ;  a  few  minutes  would  have 
been  granted.  Even  now,  his  air,  his 
manner,  his  authoritative  gestures 
occasioned  a  slight  pause ;  but  his 
weather-stained  appearance  caused 
him  to  be  considered  as  a  plebeian, 
and  the  pause  was  not  long.  He  flew 
rather  than  ran  to  Chione’s  abode. 
“  Come,”  said  he,  “  it  seems  you  are 
omnipotent  in  Athens ;  come  and 
prevent  a  murder.”  He  dragged  her 
with  him  to  the  prcetor’s  house,  but 
the  great  man  was  absent.  A  bright 
flame  lit  up  the  sky  !  “  My  God,  if 

we  are  too  late  !”  he  cried.  Almost 
carrying  Chione  in  his  arms,  Magas 
hurried  through  the  streets,  till  they 
came  to  a  place  set  apart  for  the  ex¬ 
ecution.  It  was  already  commenced  ; 
singing  hymns  of  glory  to  God,  one 
soul  after  another  departed  home¬ 
ward.  Magas  paused  opposite  to  Lo¬ 
tis  ;  she  made  a  sign  of  recognition. 
Magas  turned  to  Chione.  “Are  you 
a  devil,”  he  shrieked,  “that  you  have 
dared  to  do  this  ?”  “  Forgive  her, 

Magas,  as  I  forgive  her,”  said  the 
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dying  Lotis.  “  Farewell,  Chione  ! 
Friends  we  were  in  youth,  and  we 
shall  yet  meet  in  heaven.”  Lotis 
was  gone. 

“Meet  in  heaven  !  meet  in  heaven  ! 
meet  in  heaven !  I  and  Lotis  meet 
in  heaven  !  meet  in  heaven  !  Magas, 
tell  me,  Magas,  can  it  be  ?” 

The  brain  of  Magas  was  on  fire 
with  excitement,  and  he  held  a  mur¬ 
deress  in  his  arms  ;  but  he  was  a 
Christian  priest,  and  he  answered 
solemnly : 

“  God  is  merciful ;  Christ  died  for 
sinners.  Do  penance ;  it  may  be  yet.” 

CONCLUSION. 

Very  many  years  have  passed  away, 
and  if  the  dignity  of  person  is  con¬ 
sidered,  a  more  solemn  martyrdom 
than  the  last  we  have  commemo¬ 
rated  is  to  take  place.  The  vene¬ 
rable  bishop  and  his  companions, 
some  priests,  some  laymen,  are  to  lay 
their  heads  upon  the  block — among 
them  Magas.  A  woman  veiled,  bear¬ 
ing  but  few  remains  of  beauty  or  of 
youth,  was  also  there  ;  but  not  a  pri¬ 
soner  ;  she  was  there  to  kneel  at  the 


bishop’s  feet,  to  pray  for  his  blessing. 
That  morning,  for  the  first  time  for 
long,  longyears,  had  that  woman  knelt 
within  a  Christian  church — had  re¬ 
ceived  the  adorable  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  after 
years  of  penance  heroically,  lovmgly 
performed  at  the  entrance  to  the  build¬ 
ing.  That  morning  she  had  been  ab¬ 
solved,  that  morning  communicated. 
Ere  he  went  to  his  home  in  heaven, 
the  venerable  bishop,  who  had  sus¬ 
tained  the  fainting  and  often  falter¬ 
ing  soul  through  so  many  years  of 
expiation,  had  thought  fit  to  pro¬ 
nounce  her  purified,  to  command 
that  she  should  again  take  her  place 
among  the  faithful.  She  came  to 
thank  him  ;  to  accompany  him — him 
and  Magas  !  Consoled,  the  proces¬ 
sion  moved  along.  Chione — such 
was  the  name  of  the  penitent — knelt 
as  the  victims  knelt.  The  bishop, 
ere  he  surrendered  himself,  gave  his 
blessing  to  all  the  assembly.  Magas 
preceded  him  to  the  block.  When 
the  axe  fell,  the  woman  fell  also. 
Magas  and  Chione  stood  togethei 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
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LADY  SACKVIL’S  JOURNAL. 

Venice ,  April  3 d,  185-.  Arrived 
this  afternoon,  and  was  received  by 
t7lora  at  the  station  in  an  embossed 
gondola  with  crimson  awnings.  Ah 
me !  the  delicious  glow  of  a  new  sen¬ 
sation.  By  what  blessed  exception 
was  Venice  reserved  to  me  for  the 
thirfy-first  year  of  that  stagnation  we 


call  life,  and  for  the  second  year  of 
dowagerhood  ?  As  we  floated  up  to 
Beldoni  Palace,  the  blood  of  nine¬ 
teen  flowed  in  my  veins.  But  in  the 
marble  court,  perfumed  with  orange- 
blossoms  exhaling  you\:h  and  hope, 
the  twins  rushed  out  upon  me,  cry¬ 
ing,  “  Auntie  IV  Bah !  I  was  again 
myself,  smothered  in  crape  and  bom¬ 
bazine,  with  the  heart  of  a  jade-stone 
and  the  circulation  of  a  crocodile. 
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As  we  stood  beneath  the  fig-trees 
in  the  garden,  Flora  whispered,  “  Look 
at  the  middle  window  of  the  third 
story.”  I  looked,  and  beheld  a  brown¬ 
haired  woman,  in  a  soft  blue  dress, 
pushing  aside  a  mass  of  passion-vine, 
and  watching  us.  A  pretty  picture 
enough,  made  warm  and  glowing  in 
the  last  rays  of  sunset !  “  Who  is 

it?”  “  Nicholas  Vane’s  wife.  I  wrote 
you  of  his  marriage  two  years  ago. 
They  have  taken  an  apartment  we 
do  not  use,  and  we  are  constantly  to¬ 
gether.  You  remember  that  George 
owes  his  success  in  life  to  Mr.  Vane, 
and  he  has  always  been  like  an  elder 
brother  to  Nicholas.” 

“  She’s  rather  pretty,  is  she  not  ?” 

“  Not  exactly  pretty,  but  excessive¬ 
ly  nice.  George  respects  her  immense- 
ly.” 

“  George,  George,  George !”  the 
point  of  every  moral  and  adornment 
of  every  tale.  George  does  not  re¬ 
spect  me  immensely ;  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  value  his  opinion  less  for 
that  reason — heaven  help  me ! 

Well,  if  Nicholas  Vane  makes 
his  wife  half  as  wretched  as  he  made 
me  ten  years  ago,  I  pity  her.  I  have 
always  wished  for  an  'eclaircissement 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  my  mar¬ 
riage  with  Sackvil.  Perhaps  it  may 
come  now. 

4 ///. — Created  a  revolution  in  the 
household  to-day;  persuaded  Flora 
to  have  the  Erard  “  grand  ”  moved 
into  a  great  old  barn  of  a  room  sel¬ 
dom  used,  where  one  can  write  and 
practise  without  interruption.  She 
had  intended  to  give  up  one  of  her 
prettiest  rooms  to  me;  but  I’ve  taken 
a  fancy  to  this  one,  which  will  be  too 
desolate  to  tempt  any  one  to  share 
my  solitude. 

George  is  charmed  to  havfe  me  es¬ 
tablish  myself  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  rest  of  the  family.  He  at  once 
ordered  in  orange-trees  and  ivies 
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to  adorn  my  dungeon — a  delightful 
thought ;  but  the  dreary  waste  is  fast 
becoming  a  blossoming  oasis.  I  am 
writing  now  by  the  jalousied  window, 
half  listening  to  the  dip  of  oars  as 
the  gondolas  go  lazily  by  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  light. 

A  glorious  piano-tuning  this  morn¬ 
ing,  much  to  Flora’s  disgust.  “  Let 
me  send  to  Lupi’s  for  a  tuner,  dear,” 
she  entreated,  as  I  produced  fork  an*d- 
key  from  the  depths  of  a  show  work- 
basket.  “  It  looks  so  masculine.” 

“It  should  be  feminine  to  bring 
harmony  out  of  discord,”  I  answered. 
“No  piano  of  mine  shall  be  intrust¬ 
ed  to  a  hireling.” 

I  talked  and  tuned,  tuned  and  talk¬ 
ed — not  simultaneously  but  in  strata — • 
and  had  possessed  myself  of  the  in¬ 
terior  history  of  the  Vane  family  by 
the  time  the  piano  answered  my 
searching  ears  harmoniously. 

Mary  Terence  was  the  daughtei 
of  a  clever  author,  of  some  preten¬ 
sions  to  literary  fame,  but  better 
known  in  Boston  as  a  brilliant  talker. 
She  was  left  an  orphan  at  nineteen, 
poor  and  unprotected.  Vane,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  habitues  of  her 
father’s  house,  admired  her  sweet 
devotion  to  the  crotchety  old  man. 
She  was  a  Catholic,  too ;  and  though 
Nicholas  never  cared  much  for  his 
religion  himself,  he  was  always  fond 
of  seeing  other  people  practise  it, 
as  I  remember  painfully.  But,  how¬ 
ever  it  happened,  through  religion  or 
love,  or  caprice,  or  whatever,  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  young  thing,  and  fancies 
there  was  never  seen  her  equal. 

The  piano  tuned,  I  betook  myself 
to  practising  Variations  Serieuses,  and 
Saran’s  variations  in  the  same  style, 
but  founded  on  a  theme  far  nobler 
than  the  one  Mendelssohn  has  taken. 
Saran  is  capable  of  great  things,  but 
will  probably  fail  to  accomplish  them, 
as  this  period  of  our  century  espe¬ 
cially  discourages  development.  '1 0 
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excite  hopes  and  disappoint  them 
appears  to  be  the  summit  of  youth¬ 
ful  ambition,  at  least  in  the  musical 
world. 

I  was  feeling  very  happy  at  the 
piano ;  keys  cool  and  smooth ;  nerves 
impressionable  but  not  impressed ; 
my  ivy-garnished  dungeon  excellent 
in  its  acoustic  effects ;  Flora,  in  a  sense¬ 
less  sort  of  way,  a  sympathetic  listen¬ 
er.  Now  and  then  a  servant  came 
to  her  for  orders,  but  her  voice  is  one 
that  harmonizes  with  stillness.  Flora 
is  surely  the  sweetest,  calmest,  most 
beautiful  simpleton  I  have  ever  known. 

Mendelssohn  and  Saran  having  tir¬ 
ed  me,  Chopin  came  to  the  rescue — 
mazurkas,  preludes,  nocturnes.  Why 
did  I  play  so  well  ?  Why  was  that 
scherzo  on  the  music-desk,  and  why 
do  its  leaves  turn  so  inconveniently  ? 
As  I  came  within  two  bars  of  the 
close  of  the  third  page,  a  hand  turn¬ 
ed  it  deftly.  I  knew  the  hand  of  old, 
and  its  rare  faculty  for  turning  music 
well.  With  difficulty  I  repressed  a 
start  of  surprise,  for  I  had  thought 
myself  alone  with  Flora.  But  the 
agony  of  recollection  quivered  in  my 
nerves,  impressed  now  as  well  as  im¬ 
pressionable.  I  had  not  believed 
myself  susceptible  of  such  emotion, 
or  capable  of  such  repression  of  feel¬ 
ing,  if  once  aroused. 

The  scherzo  ended,  I  paused,  but 
for  a  moment  could  not  summon 
courage  to  break  the  silence  that 
followed.  At  last  I  turned  to  leave 
the  piano.  Vane  was  sitting  be¬ 
hind  me  on  the  right.  His  lips  part¬ 
ed  painfully  in  a  smile  as  he  greeted 
me.  Strange !  What  was  it  to  either 
of  us  but  a  glance  into  a  past  we 
would  both  destroy  if  that  were  pos¬ 
sible;  a  furtive  peep  into  a  magic 
mirror  we  thought  broken  long  ago. 

The  brown-haired  nymph  of  the 
passion-vine  was  half  reclining  on  a 
lounge  with  the  happy,  musing  look 
of  one  who  seldom  muses.  I  had 


meant  to  take  the  initiative  with  her, 
accepting  her  as  Flora’s  friend,  and 
gradually  admitting  her  to  intimacy. 
To  my  surprise,  I  found  myself  re¬ 
sponding  gratefully  to  her  pleasant 
welcome,  and  wishing  in  my  hidden 
soul  she  might  find  something  in  me 
to  like.  Where  lies  her  power  ?  As 
yet  I  cannot  tell.  Vane  is  very  little 
changed  in  ten  years  ;  lines  deepened 
but  not  altered.  There  is  evidently 
a  charming  relation  between  him  and 
his  wife.  She  is  the  stronger  of  the 
two  in  character,  I  fancy — a  simple, 
genuine  person,  what  more  I  do  not 
yet  know. 

11. 

Nicholas  Vane’s  library  overlook¬ 
ed  the  garden  of  Palazzo  Beldoni. 
The  dimensions  of  the  room,  the 
windows  curtained  with  vines  in  the 
month  of  April,  the  glowing  sunlight 
that  forced  its  way  in  between  sway¬ 
ing  branches,  all  spoke  of  Italy; 
but  New  England  comfort  held  a 
cozy  reign  within  doors;  husband 
and  wife  were  occupied  together  be¬ 
fore  the  great-study  table  covered 
with  plans  of  fortifications;  she  in 
making  extracts  from  books  of  refer¬ 
ence,  he  in  working  out  the  minor 
details  of  a  design. 

“  How  odd  that  I  should  have  for¬ 
gotten  !”  Mary  said  suddenly,  paus¬ 
ing  in  her  work  with  a  look  of  sur¬ 
prise  and  recollection.  “  Flora  charg¬ 
ed  me  to  tell  you  that  Lady  Sackvil 
has  written  to  say  that  she  is  coming 
here.  She  will  arrive  this  afternoon 
in  all  probability,  and  I  was  to  have 
told  you  of  it  yesterday.  However,” 
she  added  after  a  pause,  “  you  don’t 
seem  to  take  much  interest  in  my 
great  piece  of  news,  so  the  delay  has 
done  no  harm.” 

“  Amelia  Grant  is  coming — Lady 
Sackvil,  I  mean  !”  Nicholas  said  slow¬ 
ly,  but  without  pausing  in  his  work. 
“  Very  well,  I  hope  you  will  like  her.” 
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“  It  never  occurred  to  me  not  to 
like  her,”  Mary  answered.  “  In  the 
first  place,  she  is  Flora’s  sister;  in 
the  second  place,  she  is  a  very  fas¬ 
cinating  woman ;  in  the  third  place, 
she  is  a  riddle  I  hope  to  solve  ;  in  the 
fourth  place —  ” 

“  In  the  fourth  place,”  exclaimed 
Vane,  throwing  down  his  pencil  with 
one  of  those  short  laughs  that  quench 
enthusiasm  and  kindle  wrath  at  the 
same  moment ;  “  in  the  fourth  place, 
my  beloved  CEdipus,  she  is  a  sorceress 
who  will  read  you  at  sight.  Amelia 
Grant  is  the  mirror  of  the  person  she 
is  with ;  when  you  fancy  you  are  de¬ 
ciphering  her,  you  will  be  simply  gaz¬ 
ing  at  a  reflection  of  yourself — no  un¬ 
pleasant  sight,  I  acknowledge,”  he 
added  kindly,  seeing  that  his  rough 
answer  had  brought  the  color  to  her 
cheeks;  “but  it  will  not  solve  you 
the  riddle.  Look  here,  child.  I 
am  sorry  Lady  Sackvil  is  coming 
here.  She  is  a  worldly,  heartless  wo¬ 
man  ;  full  of  ability,  full  of  attraction ; 
but  let  me  tell  you  this :  if  eating 
your  little  innocent  heart  could  afford 
her  an  afternoon’s  entertainment,  she 
would  not  hesitate  to  do  it.” 

He  paused,  rose  and  went  to  the 
window.  Mary  remained  at  the  ta¬ 
ble,  making  sketches  upon  the  baize 
cover  with  her  pen-handle. 

“She  must  play  for  us,  though,” 
said  Captain  Vane,  coming  out  of  a 
brown  study  and  returning  to  his 
seat.  “She  was  the  cleverest  ama¬ 
teur  I  have  ever  heard;  and  they  say 
Lord  Sackvil  indulged  every  whim 
and  carried  her  from  Leipsic  to  Wei¬ 
mar,  and  from  Weimar  to  Berlin, 
as  her  fancy  suggested.  She  went 
through  a  conservatory  course  at 
Leipsic,  and  graduated  most  credita¬ 
bly.  Yes,  she  is  astonishingly  clever, 
beyond  dispute,  and  capable  of  great 
self-devotion  to  her  art.  Of  all  the 
persons  I  have  known,  men  or  wo¬ 
men,  she  is  the  most  impressionable, 
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mobile,  sympathetic,  dramatic.”  And 
again  he  merged  into  a  reverie,  while 
Mary  continued  the  ungrateful  task 
of  drawing  on  the  table-cover. 

“  Miss  Grant  had  a  great  many 
lovers,  I  suppose,”  she  said  at  length. 

“I  don’t  know — yes — probably — 
perhaps  not.  J ust  look  at  plan  four, 
and  give  me  the  length  of  line  A-Q.” 

“  One  inch — three  inches — six  feet. 
If  you  don’t  answer  my  question,  I 
shall  not  answer  yours,”  said  Mary, 
laying  her  head  down  on  the  table. 

Vane  laughed,  and  looked  out  the 
reference  himself. 

“  She  was  married  at  twenty,  you 
goose ;  so  it  is  not  probable  that  she 
had  many  declared  lovers.” 

“  What  sort  of  man  was  Lord 
Sackvil  ?” 

“  Lift  up  your  head  and  go  to  work 
and  I  will  tell  you — there.  Lord 
Sackvil  was  a  clever,  kindly  man  of 
about  forty-five,  rich  but  fond  of 
diplomatic  life.  He  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  on  a  special  mission.  Amelia 
met  him  in  society,  mirrored  his  cle¬ 
verness,  and  kindliness,  and  diploma¬ 
cy,  and  married  him  after  an  engage¬ 
ment  of  three  weeks.” 

“  Was  the  marriage  a  happy  one  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know — I  never  asked — 
I  don’t  care.  Stop  asking  questions  ; 
I’m  sick  of  the  subject.” 

“  I  verily  believe  she  has  come.  I 
hear  voices  in  the  garden,”  cried 
Mary,  springing  from  her  seat  and 
running  to  the  window.  “  Yes ;  it 
must  be  Lady  Sackvil,  talking  with 
Flora  under  the  trees.  There,  she 
turned  and  looked  at  me.  Oh !  do 
come  here ;  she  is  very  lovely.” 

“  Mary,  come  here,”  said  Vane 
sharply.  “  Don’t  stand  staring  at 
what  does  not  concern  you.  There, 
I’ve  upset  the  inkstand.  Now  you 
must  come  and  help  me.” 

“If  you  had  upset  the  universe,  I 
should  leave  you  to  wipe  it  up  your¬ 
self.  Why,  my  dear,  I  never  expect- 
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ed  to  know  a  live  countess.  I  really 
must  look  at  her.” 

“  Mary,  come  to  me,”  said  Vane 
sternly,  rising  from  his  seat. 

She  came  slowly  toward  him,  and 
stood  looking  up  in  his  face  with  an 
expression  half  of  fun,  half  of  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“  I  had  not  supposed  you  capable 
of  such  babyish  conduct,”  he  said, 
the  blood  rushing  to  his  face. 

“  I  have  been  very  silly,”  Mary 
said.  “  O  Nicholas  !  you  don’t  know 
how  silly  I  have  been.  I  will  never, 
never  behave  so  again — or  think  such 
thoughts  again,”  she  added,  looking 
at  him  with  an  expression  of  absolute 
sincerity  and  trustfulness.  “  I  will  all 
my  life  trust  you  as  you  trust  me.” 

“  Do  no  such  thing,”  he  answered 
hastily.  “  I  am  a  man  like  half  the 
men  in  the  world,  and  women  like 
you  are  very  rare.  My  darling,”  he 
said  tenderly,  “  I  love  you,  and  I  revere 
you  too — words  which  should  be  very 
precious  to  a  wife.  Love  may  pass, 
but  reverence  never.  You  are  my 
preserver  in  this  world;  you  are  my 
strength,  my  patience,  my  all,  God 
help  me !  When  I  look  into  those 
sweet,  truthful,  innocent  eyes,  they 
give  me  all  the  strength  I  need  for 
life.  Mary,  never  distrust  me — never, 
never  distrust  me,  for  I  love  and  hon¬ 
or  you.” 

“Thank  God  for  that!”  she  an¬ 
swered  softly.  “  But  please  don’t 
place  your  dependence  on  me.  If  I 
had  strength  to  give  you,  you  should 
have  it  if  my  very  life  had  to  pay  for 
the  gift.  But  you  cannot  live  vicari¬ 
ously.  Y  ou  cannot  receive  strength 
through  me.  I  do  not  regret  behav- 
ingso  foolishly  to-day  merely  because  I 
have  displeased  you.  If  I  am  silly,  you 
had  better  know  it.  But  I  am  afraid 
you  will  think  that  confessing  my  faults 
does  me  so  little  good  that  you  will 
be  less  than  ever  inclined  to  ccnfess 
your  own.” 


“  Make  yourself  quite  easy  on  that 
point,”  said  Captain  Vane,  smiling. 
“  I  will  not  judge  things  good  in 
themselves  by  your  malpractices.  But 
let  me  speak  to  you  very  seriously,  my 
dear  child.  I  love  you  tenderly,  and 
I  love  no  one  else  in  the  world ;  but 
if  your  suspicions  had  been  correct, 
you  took  the  worst  means  in  the  world 
to  mend  matters.  Suspicions  are  ex¬ 
cessively  irritating  to  a  man,  and  none 
the  less  so,  you  may  be  sure,  when 
they  are  well-grounded.  And  now  I 
freely  forgive  you  all  your  sins  toward 
me,  real  and  imaginary,  and  I  think 
if  Angelo  were  to  come  and  wash 
away  that  pool  of  ink  on  the  parquet , 
all  traces  of  this  terrible  passage  of 
arms  might  be  effaced.” 

hi. 

LADY  SACKVIL’S  JOURNAL. 

Flora  came  into  the  room  to-day, 
while  Josephine  was  dressing  my  hair. 
My  cap  was  lying  on  the  dressing-ta¬ 
ble.  She  took  it  up  and  examined  it 
thoughtfully.  “  Milly,”  she  said  at 
last,  “  do  me  a  favor.  Give  up  wear¬ 
ing  caps.  I  cannot  bear  to  have  your 
lovely  hair  covered.  Besides,  the 
usual  time  for  wearing  close  mourning 
is  passed;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
common  rules  of  etiquette  should  be 
followed  in  these  matters.  If  you 
continue  to  wear  black  beyond  the 
usual  period,  you  will  lay  it  aside  some 
day  because  your  grief  is  diminished, 
and  that  is  not  a  pleasant  idea.” 

Flora  is  a  wise  woman,  within  a 
very  narrow  range.  And  so  the  caps 
are  laid  aside.  I  do  it  with  a  kind 
of  regret.  I  remember  fancying, 
when  I  first  adopted  them,  that  I  had 
assumed  unworldliness  with  them.  I 
do  not  wish  to  make  the  smallest 
sacrifice  to  duty,  but  no  one  enjoys 
feeling  good  more  than  I  do.  My 
hair  is  beautiful.  It  looks  so  nicely 
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in  great  smooth  rolls  fastened  with 
an  ivory  comb.  I  think  I  should  go 
mad  if  I  were  ugly;  if  I  were  not 
sure  of  attracting  any  one  I  care  to 
attract  —  except  George  Holston. 
Cut  never  mind  his  disapproval !  It 
is  pleasanter  to  be  disliked  than  disre¬ 
garded,  at  least  to  an  egotist  like  my¬ 
self.  To-night  we  had  good  music. 
Only  the  Vanes  were  here,  Flora,  and 
I.  It  was  interesting  to  introduce 
them  to  certain  Schumann  songs  they 
had  not  seen;  Franz  songs  of  which 
they  had  never  even  heard;  then 
Chopin,  as  the  moonlight  streamed  in 
at  the  great  window  by  the  piano, 
making  candles  unnecessary.  “  More, 
more,”  said  Mrs.  Vane,  when  I  paus¬ 
ed.  “No  more  of  that  kind,”  said 
Nicholas,  laughing.  “  I  need  rebuild¬ 
ing  at  present.”  So  we  had  glorious 
John  Sebastian  Bach,  ending  with  an 
organ  prelude  and  fugue  arranged  by 
Liszt.  Vane  listened,  looking  out 
of  the  window  upon  the  canal.  Mrs. 
Vane  looked  transfigured,  like  one 
who  had  found  a  great  calmness  and 
.strength.  I  envied  her,  and  yet 
what  should  I  do  with  calmness  and 
strength  if  I  had  them?  Throw 
them  into  the  great  pool  of  life  and 
watch  the  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface. 
Nothing  can  add  to  Flora’s 'serenity. 
She  rolled  up  her  crochet  work,  laid 
it  away  in  a  blue  velvet  sarcophagus, 
and  said,  “  Come  into  the  other  room 
and  we  will  have  chocolate.”  When 
we  were  alone,  she  asked,  “  Did  you 
ever  notice  how  beautifully  Nicholas 
Vane’s  hair  grows  on  his  forehead? 
And  he  has  the  most  expressive  eye¬ 
lids  I  ever  saw.  You  must  look  at 
them  some  time.”  I  promised  to  do  so. 

I  am  arranging  a  Schumann  quar¬ 
tette  for  the  piano.  I  find  that  Mrs. 
Vane  knows  very  little  of  his  mu¬ 
sic.  How  enchanting  transcription  is ! 
One  finds  in  it,  I  am  confident,  some 
of  the  delights  of  creation.  It  is  only 
eleven ;  I  can  have  two  good  hours 
of  work  before  going  to  bed. 


IV. 

“  Nicholas,  did  you  ever  tell  your 
wife  of  your  engagement  to  Amelia 
Grant  ?”  asked  George  Holston,  abus¬ 
ing  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  his 
adopted  brother  by  asking  unpleasant 
questions. 

Vane  knocked  the  ashes  off  his 
cigar  and  answered  curtly,  “  No.” 

“  Why  not  ?” 

“  Because  it  was  a  disagreeable  sub¬ 
ject;  because  the  matter  was  dead 
and  buried  years  before  I  saw  Mary ; 
because  I  didn’t  choose  to  speak  of  it.” 

“  I  think  you  made  a  mistake.” 

“  I  don’t.” 

“I  do ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why, 
though  you  don’t  wish  to  hear.  A 
man  can’t  put  too  many  barriers  be¬ 
tween  himself \and  temptation.  You 
are  now  brought  unexpectedly  into 
daily  intercourse  with  Amelia.  Long 
after  actual  love  dies  out,  personal  in¬ 
fluence  continues  dangerous.  If  you 
had  told  your  wife  of  your  former 
connection,  it  would  have  acted  as  a 
useful  check  upon  you,  unconsciously, 
of  course.” 

“  I  need  no  check,”  answered  Vane 
in  a  tone  of  annoyance,  “  beyond  my 
love  for  Mary,  and  my  distrust  of 
Lady  Sackvil.  Mary  knows  I  had 
an  old  love  affair,  but  does  not  know 
with  whom.  You  need  not  disturb 
yourself.  I  know  Amelia  Grant  of 
old.” 

“I  doubt  it.  You  exaggerate  her 
faults.  She  is  by  no  means  deficient 
in  good  qualities,  if  she  chose  to  use 
them.  She  is  a  woman  ruined  by  bad 
training;  educated  systematically  to 
selfishness,  vanity,  self-will.  She  is 
the  most  worldly  woman  of  her  years 
I  have  ever  known;  but  her  most 
dangerous  trait,  as  accompanying  so 
many  faults,  is  the  yearning  for  bet¬ 
ter  things  that  makes  her  interesting, 
She  thinks  I  dislike  her.  On  the  corn 
trary,  I  find  her  very  attractive,  though 
I  am  determined  to  do  nothing  to 
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induce  her  to  prolong  her  stay  with 
us.” 

“  I  don’t  know  any  thing  about  her 
capacities  for  good,”  Vane  remarked 
dryly.  “  I  know  that  we  had  not 
been  engaged  twenty-four  hours  be¬ 
fore  she  was  receiving  Lord  Sack- 
vil’s  attentions  freely.  At  the  end  of 
three  days  of  befooling,  I  put  an  end 
to  the  farce  and  left  the  coast  clear 
for  his  lordship.  Flora  knows  all 
about  this,  of  course  ?  ” 

“  Evidently  not.  They  were  never 
together  during  their  girlhood.  Be¬ 
sides,  Amelia  never  reveals  any  thing 
discreditable  to  herself,  you  may  be 
sure.  Keep  out  of  her  way,  Vane; 
she  has  gifts  which  are  especially  at¬ 
tractive  to  you.  But,  by  Jupiter!  it 
is  rather  an  insult  to  fancy  that  any 
one  can  fascinate  you  after  your  wife, 
who  is  nearer  perfection  than  any  wo¬ 
man  I  ever  saw.” 

“  Upon  my  word !”  said  Vane,  glad 
of  a  diversion,  “  these  are  agreeable 
sentiments.  I  think  if  any  body  has 
ground  for  jealousy,  it  is  poor  me.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Mary  will  eventually  be  canonized, 
but  I’ll  thank  you  to  defer  all  senti¬ 
ments  of  veneration  until  then.” 

At  this  moment  a  servant  announc¬ 
ed  that  Mrs.  Holston  and  Lady  S>ack- 
vil  were  in  the  gondola  waiting  for  Cap¬ 
tain  Vane. 

Nicholas  took  his  hat  and  rose. 
“  Keep  your  eyes  and  your  wisdom 
to  yourself,  George,”  he  said,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  Holston’s  glance  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  “  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  be  wiser 
than  your  day  and  generation.” 

“  So  Cassandra  found,”  replied 
Holston ;  “  but  she  was  right,  for  all 
that.” 

v. 

“  Lay  her  down  by  me,  Debby,” 
said  Mrs.  Vane  to  the  comfortable- 
coking  old  body  who  was  serving  as 
nurse  to  a  second  generation.  “  Lay 


her  beside  her  own  little  mamma. 
Was  she  very  good  ?  Did  Padre 
Giulio  think  her  lovely  ?  Didn’t  she 
cry  the  least  bit  while  he  was  pouring 
the  water  ?” 

“  Just  enough,  mum,  to  let  the  old 
Adam  out,”  answered  Debby,  tuck¬ 
ing  up  mother  and  child  energetical¬ 
ly.  “  As  for  the  Paddry,  he  thought 
she  was  a  perfect  pink ;  and  he’d  had 
the  chill  took  off  the  water,  thanks 
be  to  praise !  It  seems  only  yester¬ 
day,”  continued  Debby  contempla¬ 
tively,  “  I  was  a  holdin’  Mr.  Nicholas 
to  be  christened.  He  roared  loud 
enough  for  two  generations,  I  recol¬ 
lect,  and  now  he’s  a  cap’n  in  the 
army.  Well,  we’re  all  agin’.  Now, 
mum,  I’ll  trust  her  with  you  a  little 
while  till  I  can  get  that  gruel  made. 
That  Jovanny  puts  sorrel  into  it  the 
minute  my  back’s  turned.  Now  you 
can  take  just  as  good  care  of  baby, 
Miss  Vane,  as  if  I  was  here,  and 
don’t  you  go  a  tirin’  yourself.  Mr. 
Nicholas  lays  all  the  blame  on  me  if 
your  cheeks  burn.” 

As  the  door  closed  behind  the 
nurse,  Mary  nestled  the  baby  close, 
and  gave  herself  up  to  the  ecstasy 
of  her  new  joy.  We  will  follow  her 
thoughts  as  if  they  had  been  spoken. 
Happiness  like  hers  seldom  finds  vent 
in  words. 

“I  need  no  book  of  meditation 
with  you  beside  me,  baby.  I  gave 
you  to  God  before  your  birth;  I 
brought  you  into  the  world  to  be  a 
saint,  and,  so  help  me  Leaven,  I  will 
never  stand  between  you  and  Him, 
no  matter  what  the  struggle  may  cost 
me.  O  holy  little  head!  glorified  by 
the  waters  of  baptism,  with  this  kiss 
I  offer  you  to  God,  that  he  may  fill 
you  with  pure  thoughts  always  tend¬ 
ing  to  heaven.  Sweet  little  mouth, 
speak  comfort  to  every  living  crea¬ 
ture.  Sweetest  eyes,  look  heaven¬ 
ward;  and  when  you  turn  to  earth, 
may  you  see  it  strewn  with  roses  as  it 
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has  been  to  me.  Tender,  pure  feet, 
may  yofi  never  be  stained  with  the 
world’s  clay;  walk  firmly,  bravely, 
steadfastly,  where  the  Infant  Jesus 
trod  before  you — yes,  sweet,  though 
it  should  be  on  thorns,  my  tender, 
precious  one.  And  O  little  lovely 
hands!  work  for  God,  work  for  his 
poor  and  suffering  ones,  work  for  neg¬ 
lected  altars.  O  God !  O  God !  it  is 
too  sweet,  too  sublime,  the  possession 
of  this  soul  which  I  am  to  train  for 
thee.  Make  me  as  unflinching  as 
Queen  Blanche,  steadfast  as  St.  Moni¬ 
ca,  wise  as  St.  Paula.  May  my  child 
and  I  revere  each  other,  remember¬ 
ing  the  Child  Jesus  and  his  Mother! 
When  I  stand  at  thy  judgment-seat, 
dear  Lord,  may  this  plead  for  me, 
that  never  by  example  or  omission 
have  I  caused  my  child  to  desist 
from  following  thee.” 

Turning  her  head  upon  the  pillow, 
Mary  saw  her  husband  standing  by 
the  bedside,  looking  at  her  and  the 
child.  His  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as 
he  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

“  This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life,”  she  said  as  he  sat  down  by  her ; 
“  the  day  of  our  baby’s  christening. 
And  do  you  know  that  I  chose  for  it 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  I 
found  out  that  you  loved  me.” 

“  Tell  me  about  that  day.” 

“  Won’t  nurse  be  here  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  ?” 

“No;  I  have  come  in  her  stead, 
as  bearer  of  apologies.  Giovanni  has 
done  or  left  undone  something  with 
regard  to  your  dinner,  I  believe.  And 
now  for  the  day  when  you  made  that 
wonderful  discovery.  Come,  I  should 
think  the  time  for  blushing  about  it 
was  over.” 

“  It  was  the  day  before  I  was 
to  leave  Boston,”  Mary  explained. 
‘‘  Almost  every  thing  in  the  house 
had  been  sold  at  auction.  Oh!  it 
was  so  dismal !  Only  my  room  and 
the  library  were  comparatively  un- 
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touched.  I  was  sitting  on  my  trunk, 
counting  the  money  that  was  left  af¬ 
ter  poor  papa’s  debts  were  paid.” 

“How  much  was  there  ?” 

“Just  ten  dollars.  Enough  to  pay 
my  fare  to  Drewsville  and  leave  me 
within  a  few  dollars  of  absolute  depen¬ 
dence.  I  hated  the  idea  of  going 
to  live  with  my  Aunt  Jane.  But  that 
was  not  what  I  was  thinking  of,  nor 
my  poverty,  even  while  I  counted  my 
money.” 

“  What  were  you  thinking  of,  dear  ?” 

Her  cheek  flushed  brightly.  “  I 
had  never  loved  any  one  before,  you 
know,  Nicholas,”  she  said  apologeti¬ 
cally.  “  I  did  not  know  what  it  was, 
or  perhaps  I  could  have  helped  it. 
I  knew  there  was  a  reason  why  it  was 
agony  for  me  to  leave  Boston,  and  I 
did  not  dare  to  try  to  find  out  what 
the  reason  was.  I  knew  there  was  a 
pain  within  me  harder  to  bear  than 
the  grief  for  my  father’s  death,  but 
that  I  must  not  even  think  of  it.  But 
oh !  when  they  told  me  that  you  were 
in  the  library  waiting  to  see  me,  then 
I  knew  what  the  pain  was,  then  I 
knew  what  the  agony  was.  Do  you 
wonder  that  I  chose  the  anniversary 
of  that  day?  That  day  when  we 
stood  together  in  the  old  house  be¬ 
side  the  empty  fireplace,  and  you  ask¬ 
ed  me  to  leave  solitude  and  depen¬ 
dence  and  homesickness,  and  be  your 
wife.” 

“  Has  it  been  all  you  thought  it 
would  be  ?” 

“  All,  and  more  than  all,”  she 
answered  simply.  And  in  his  heart 
he  protested  that  she  should  never  be 
less  happy  in  her  love.  As  he  left  her 
with  the  nurse,  his  heart  was  full  of 
wonder  that  so  pure  and  true  a  crea¬ 
ture  had  been  intrusted  to  his  keep¬ 
ing.  Outside  the  door  a  note  was 
handed  to  him,  one  of  Mrs.  Holstcn’s 
perfumed,  rose-colored  billets,  and 
he  stepped  back  into  his  wife’s  100m 
to  read  it. 
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“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  she  asked, 
seeing  a  look  of  annoyance  or  per¬ 
plexity  on  his  face.  He  handed  her 
the  note,  and  she  read : 

“Dear  Nicholas:  We  are  going  to 
Torcello  to-morrow,  and  must  have  you 
with  us  to  expound  the  mysteries  of  the  old 
church,  the  arabesques,  etc.  We  leave  at 
ten,  and  shall  be  gone  all  day.  Don’t  say  no 
to  yours  very  faithfully,  F.  R.  H. 

“P.S. — My  sister  says,  ‘Oh!  yes.  We 
must  have  him;  he  is  so  gcmiithlich. ’  ” 

The  reason  for  a  refusal  was  simple 
enough.  His  going  would  leave  his 
wife  for  a  whole  day  to  Debby’s  ten¬ 
der  but  garrulous  mercies;  but  this 
was  not  for  her  to  see  or  say.  An 
undefined  distrust  of  Lady  Sackvil, 
which  she  believed  to  be  quite  ground¬ 
less  made  her  urge  his  acceptance  of 
the  invitation.  He  went  to  Torcello, 
and  all  day  long,  in  and  out  of  mea¬ 
sure  with  the  oars,  these  words  rung 
in  his  ears :  . 

“  All  too  good 

For  human  nature’s  daily  food.” 

It  is  a  bad  sign  when  one  feels  out  of 
harmony  with  one’s  best  influences* 

Mrs.  Holston  required  her  hus¬ 
band’s  attendance,  and  Captain  Vane 
m«ust  do  the  honors  of  the  island  to 
her  sister.  He  was  a  man  of  artistic 
perceptions  and  of  accurate  know¬ 
ledge;  and  Lady  Sackvil’s  capacities 
were  of  precisely  the  kind  to  draw 
these  out.  Here  was  the  great  dan¬ 
ger.  Mary,  though  intelligent  and 
sympathetic,  could  never  be  any  thing 
more  than  a  good  listener;  Amelia 
aroused  every  faculty  within  him  to 
full  life.  The  day  at  Torcello  did 
more*  harm  than  many  months  could 
undo. 

VI. 

George  IIolston  was  wandering 


thoughtfully  back  and  forward  in  his 
writing-room,  in  a  listless  way,  un¬ 
usual  in  a  man  of  his  active  tempera¬ 
ment.  An  ardent  sight-seer,  a  student 
of  the  politics  of  all  countries,  a  visi¬ 
tor  of  every  kind  of  institution  for  the 
amelioration  of  every  kind  of  diffi¬ 
culty  he  gave  little  time  to  loung¬ 
ing.  Pausing  at  last  before  one  of 
the  windows  looking  out  on  the  gar¬ 
den,  his  attention  became  fixed,  and 
an  expression  at  once  of  displeasure 
and  of  amusement  came  over  his  face. 

Under  the  tree  sat  Lady  Sackvil, 
half  reclining  on  a  garden-chair ;  be¬ 
fore  her  stood  Vane,  answering  her 
indifferent  words  with  eager  interest, 
his  expressive  face  full  of  enthusiasm. 
Whatever  his  arguments  were,  they 
took  effect,  to  judge  by  the  change 
which  gradually  mastered  her;  rous¬ 
ing  her  from  the  careless  posture  to 
one  of  attention,  drawing  her  eyes 
from  the  flower  she  had  been  idly 
pulling  to  pieces,  to  meet  his  earnest 
gaze.  Whatever  the  question  might 
be,  he  had  conquered,  and  was  gaz¬ 
ing  at  her  beautiful  upturned  face 
with  a  look  of  enchantment. 

“  Confound  it !”  muttered  George. 
“  What  would  I  give  to  banish  her 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea  this  very  mo¬ 
ment  !  Enough  to  evangelize  the 
natives,  if  money  would  do  it.”  He 
resumed  his  desultory  walk  and  his 
meditations.  “  That  idiot  is  going  to 
destruction  for  the  lack  of  something 
to  do.  No  more  in  love  with  her 
than  I  am ;  just  idleness  and  a  love 
of  excitement.” 

Going  to  his  desk,  he  took  out  a 
letter  written  in  copying-ink,  and  bear¬ 
ing  date  of  three  weeks  back. 

“  I’ve  scotched  the  snake,  at  least, 
with  this,”  he  said  aloud,  and  sat 
down  to  a  re-perusal  of  the  epistle.  It 
was  as  follows ; 
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“  Dear  Evans  :  I  see  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  that  three  officers  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
have  been  appointed  to  visit  the  Crimea, 
and  study  the  position  and  progress  of 
affairs  in  the  French  and  English  ar¬ 
mies.  You  will  oblige  me  extremely 
by  going  to  General  Scott,  on  receipt 
of  this,  and  asking  him,  in  my  name, 
to  obtain  a  fourth  appointment  in  the 
person  of  Captain  Vane,  of  the  — th 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  subject  to  Vane’s  ap¬ 
proval.  For  several  reasons,  too  long 
to  explain,  I  do  not  mention  this  plan 
to  him  before  writing ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  jump  at  the  pro¬ 
posal  when  it  comes.  The  general 
and  the  secretary  of  war  will  need  no 
explanations.  They  know  that  Vane 
has  been  on  the  sick-list  for  wounds 
received  in  frontier  service,. and  they 
are  much  interested  in  him  and  his 
family ;  therefore  no  apologies  are 
necessary  for  making  the  proposal. 

“Vane  is  a  constant  and  serious  stu¬ 
dent  of  military  matters,  and  no  man 
is  more  likely  than  he  to  make  a 
good  use  of  such  an  opportunity. 

“  If  objections  are  made  on  the 
grounds  of  extra  pay,  you  may  say 
that  no  such  increase  is  necessary,  as 
Captain  Vane  has  a  large  private  for¬ 
tune. 

“  Hoping  soon  to  have  a  chance  to 
reciprocate  the  kindness  I  ask  of  you, 
my  dear  Evans,  I  am 

“Yours  always  truly, 

“  George  Holston.” 

George  put  away  the  letter  and 
went  to  the  window. 

“  If  I  had  asked  his  leave  before 
doing  this,  he  would  have  been  too 
weak  to  grant  it,  hampered  as  he  is 
by  this  renewal  of  old  associations. 
J3y  the  time  the  appointment  gets 
here,  he  will  be  thankful  to  find  some 
way  of  escape  from  his  own  folly 
open  to  him.  A  fool  he  is — a  traitor 
he  is  not.” 

Then,  casting  a  glance  out  of  the 


window,  as  he  passed  before  it  to  take 
down  a  volume  from  a  bookcase,  he 
said  softly,  “  Poor  Mary  !  the  truest, 
noblest  woman  that  ever  married  an 
idiot !” 

George  Holston  might  well  say 
“  poor  Mary  !”  He  had  not  been  the 
only  witness  of  the  interview  in  the 
garden.  This  was  the  day  of  Mrs. 
Vane’s  first  visit  to  the  primo  piano 
since  her  illness.  She  had  come  in  a 
young  mother’s  glory,  bringing  little 
Georgina  in  her  christening  dress  to 
see  her  godmother.  While  Mrs.  Hol¬ 
ston  was  tending  the  baby,  Mary 
stood  at  the  window,  playing  with  a 
curtain-tassel  and  watching  her  hus¬ 
band  and  Lady  Sackvil.  She  saw 
him  give  Amelia  the  oleander  she 
pulled  to  pieces,  saw  her  grow  eager 
and  interested  as  he  talked  to  her, 
stood  transfixed  to  see  the  intensity 
with  which  he  followed  up  his  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  then,  suddenly  recollecting 
herself,  turned  away,  thinking  bitterly, 
“  I  will  not  spy  upon  him.” 

“  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ?”  asked 
Mrs.  Holston  anxiously.  “  You  were 
looking  so  well  when  you  came  in, 
and  now  you  are  as  white  as  a  hand¬ 
kerchief.  Are  you  faint  ?  Debby, 
ring  the  bell,  and  I  will  send  for  some 
wine.” 

“  Oh  !  please  not,”  said  Mary,  put¬ 
ting  her  hand  to  her  head.  “  I’m 
well  enough,  only  so  very  tired.  This 
is  my  first  visit,  you  know,”  she  added, 
laughing  faintly,  “  and  the  .  excite¬ 
ment  is  too  much  for  me.  I  will 
leave  the  baby  with  you,  and  nurse 
can  bring  her  to  me  when  you  are 
tired  of  her.  No,  don’t  come,  Deb¬ 
by  ;  I  shall  be  better  for  resting  a  little 
while.” 

And  lying  quietly  on  the  couch  in 
her  own  room,  the  bitter  conviction 
came  to  her,  that  what  she  had  seen 
that  day  stung  her  so  deeply  only 
because  it  confirmed  doubts  crushed 
out  of  sight.  Doubts  ?  Certainty  it 
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was  now,  that  she  was  no  longer  her 
husband’s  chosen  companion.  Star¬ 
tled  by  his  anger  when  her  first 
groundless  jealousy  betrayed  itself  on 
the  day  of  Lady  Sackvil’s  arrival,  she 
had  smothered  every  succeeding  pang. 
Her  uneasiness  had  come  from  no 
lack  of-  kindness  on  her  husband’s 
part.  He  had  been,  if  possible,  more 
attentive  during  her  illness  than  she 
had  expected.  But  to  her,  who  had 
been  his  exclusive  confidant,  the  one 
chosen  sympathizer  in  all  hopes  and 
projects,  the  charm  had  gone.  It 
was  evident  that  he  needed  more  ex¬ 
citement  than  her  companionship  af¬ 
forded,  that  he  came  to  her  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  not  for  pleasure.  She 
had  been  too  loyal  to  question  or 
doubt  until  this  afternoon,  when  an 
accident  had  given  the  proofs  she 
would  have  refused  to  seek.  Now 
she  was  too  clear-sighted  to  withhold 
belief.  Lady  Sackvil  stood  between 
her  and  her  husband. 

She  was  too  completely  stunned, 
too  grieved  and  wounded,  to  look  be¬ 
yond  the  present  shock,  to  question 
the  hopelessness  of  her  situation. 
Above  the  couch  hung  an  ivory  cru¬ 
cifix  yellow  with  age.  Nicholas  had 
found  it  in  some  curiosity-shop  near 
the  Rialto,  and  brought  it  to  her. 
She  took  it  down  and  looked  at  it, 
not  only  reverently  but  curiously, 
wondering  whose  agony  it  had  sooth¬ 
ed;  if  ever  any  one  had  pressed  it 
to  a  heart  so  wronged  and  tortured 
as  hers;  if  it  were  yellowed  by  the 
tears  shed  upon  it,  as  well  as  by  age. 
“You  will  be  yellow  as  gold  before 
my  eyes  have  cried  themselves  out,” 
she  thought,  and  longed  for  the  relief 
of  tears.  Her  thoughts  were  so  thick, 
so  hopelessly  thick  and  inextricable ! 
Afraid  of  revealing  her  sufferings  if 
she  should  go  to  dinner,  she  went  to 
bed  with  a  furious  headache.  The 
baby,  sharing  its  mother’s  discompo¬ 
sure,  wept  and  wailed,  as  babies  al¬ 


ways  do  when  quiet  is  most  desirable. 
Nicholas  dined  alone,  spent  an  hour 
in  his  wife’s  room  in  the  kindest  man¬ 
ner,  putting  cold  water  on  her  head, 
and  ice  to  her  heart  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment.  At  last,  believing  her  to  be 
asleep,  he  went  down  to  spend  the 
evening  with  the  Holstons;  leaving 
her  to  be  regaled  with  distant  sounds 
of  playing  and  singing,  and  to  be 
racked  by  the  conviction  that  a  trial 
had  fallen  upon  her  with  which  she 
was  utterly  incapable  of  coping. 

A  night-light  burned  in  the  comer 
of  the  room,  giving  a  faint  suggestion 
of  surrounding  objects.  Through  the 
half-open  nursery-door  came  the 
sound  of  Deborah  lulling  the  baby  to 
sleep  with  old  songs  and  moral  axioms. 
There  was  something  soothing  in  the 
half-light  and  subdued  tones  which 
tended  to  restore  the  quivering  nerves 
to  their  balance.  Mary  sat  up  in  bed 
and  tried  to  collect  her  ideas.  What 
was  the  first  thing  to  be  done  ?  The 
exact  reverse  of  what  she  had  done 
that  evening,  at  all  events.  She  had 
made  the  baby  fretful,  and  driven 
Nicholas  into  the  very  temptation 
she  most  dreaded  for  him. 

The  first  and  immediate  step  to  be 
taken  was  to  conquer  the  nervous 
prostration  which  bound  her.  All 
was  now  quiet  in  the  nursery.  She 
rang  her  hand-bell  softly,  bringing 
Deborah  to  the  nursery-door  with  the 
inseparable  roll  of  violet-perfumed 
flannel  in  her  arms. 

“  Put  baby  down  by  me,  nurse,  and 
give  me  some  valerian ;  there’s  a  good 
soul.” 

Then  she  lay  down  to  contemplate 
the  baby  and  let  the  sedative  work. 
Her  thoughts  turned  to  a  few  words 
of  fatherly  advice  from  her  old  friend, 
Padre  Giulio,  when  she  had  mention¬ 
ed  with  bitter  self- upbraiding  in  con¬ 
fession,  two  months  before,  her  mo¬ 
mentary  paroxysm  of  jealousy.  “  In 
five  cases  out  of  ten,”  he  had  said, 
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“  an  injured  wife  holds  her  fate  in  her 
own  hands.  She  must  prove  to  her 
husband  that  she  is  better  worth  lov¬ 
ing  than  any  other  woman  in  the 
world.  She  should  speak  of  her 
wrongs  to  no  one  if  she  can  possibly 
bear  them  in  silence.  Each  confidant 
of  these  delicate  matters  may  become 
a  new  obstacle  to  reconciliation.  Loy¬ 
alty  is  most  important  between  mar¬ 
ried  persons.  So  much  for  jealous 
wives,  my  daughter;  and  God  grant 
that  you  may  never  have  occasion  to 
remember  what  I  have  said!”  And 
now  the  occasion  had  Come ! 

“  O  God !”  she  prayed,  “  make  me 
very  lovely  in  his  eyes.  I  don’t  ask 
it  for  vanity’s  sake,  but  for  his  honor 
and  mine.  I  thank  you,  from  the 
depths  of  my  heart,  that  it  is  best  for 
him  and  for  me,  and  for  your  divine 
glory,  that  he  should  love  me  more 
than  any  other  creature.  But  accom¬ 
plish  this,  dear  Lord,  by  making  him 
love  you  best  of  all.”  Then  she  fell 
asleep,  lulled  by  the  soft  breathing  of 
the  sleeping  infant. 

She  was  waked  by  hearing  Nicho¬ 
las  come  gently  into  the  room. 

“  I  am  sorry  I  roused  you,”  he  said. 
“  But  I  longed  to  know  if  you  were  re¬ 
lieved.” 

“  I  am  much  better,”  she  answered 
cordially.  “Thank  you  for  coming 
to  inquire.  Have  you  had  a  pleasant 
evening  ?” 

“  Quite  pleasant,”  he  replied  ab¬ 
sently.  “  Did  the  piano  disturb 
you?” 

“  Only  just  at  first.  I  got  through 
the  evening  very  comfortably,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  bright  and  well  by  to-mor¬ 
row.  Kiss  me,  darling.” 

“  Good  night,  Mary.  God  bless 
you!” 

When  he  had  left  her,  she  took  the 
ancient  crucifix  again  in  her  hands,  and 
kissed  the  five  wounds  silently.  There 
is  no  better  prayer.  It  is  the  prayer 
of  conquered  self;  the  acceptance  of 
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our  sufferings  in  union  with  those  of 
Christ. 

“  I  must  get  well  and  be  his  second 
guardian  angel,”  she  said. 

Vane  spent  half  the  night  in  study¬ 
ing  and  reading.  Once  he  said  out 
loud,  “  God  help  me  through  it  1” 
Then  came  the  thought,  “How  dare 
I  ask  for  help,  when,  I  myself  have 
sought  temptation?  Oh!  if  Mary 
would  only  get  well  and  be  my  better 
self  once  more.  What  did  she  say 
once  about  the  inefficacy  of  vicarious 
goodness  ?” 

VII. 

“May  I  come  in ?”  asked  Mary  at 
the  door  of  Lady  Sackvil’s  music- 
room. 

“By  all  means.  I  am  going  to 
play  something  for  George  and  Flos¬ 
sy  that  will  fascinate  your  maternal 
fancy.”  And  with  the  little  boy  and 
girl  on  either  side,  she  played  the 
Scenes  from  Childhood, ,  with  little  para¬ 
phrases  of  explanation  full  of  merri¬ 
ment  or  pathos,  as  the  case  might  be. 
The  children  were  bewitched.  Mary 
looked  at  her  lovely  face,  her  taste¬ 
ful  dress,  her  graceful  though  rather 
large  hands,  moving  on  the  piano  as 
in  a  native  element ;  she  listened  to 
her  exquisitely  sympathetic  playing, 
to  her  charming  talk  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  a  sense  of  despair  came 
over  her. 

“  How  can  I  win  him  back  ?”  she 
thought.  “  O  God !  it  is  so  hard  to 
bear,  just  because  I  am  not  handsome 
or  clever.  Surely  my  love,  my  fideli¬ 
ty  must  be  more  beautiful  than  her 
beauty,  if  he  could  only  see  clearly. 
It  is  useless  for  me  to  compete  with 
this  exquisite  creature  on  any  natural 
grounds.  And  yet,  how  strange  it  all 
is !  I  don’t  suppose  he  is  the  most 
attractive  man  in  existence ;  and  yet, 
it  would  no  more  occur  to  me  to 
measure  him  with  other  men  than  if 
he  were  an  archangel.” 
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Lady  Sackvil  was  singing  now — 
little  songs  for  children,  by  Taubert, 
cradle  songs,  and  Volkslieder.  George 
and  Flossy  were  twins,  and  this  was 
their  birthday.  “  Aunt  Milly”  was  as 
much  bent  on  fascinating  her  juve¬ 
nile  audience  as  any  prima  donna  in 
a  royal  theatre.  She  had  not  much 
voice;  but  her  singing  had  the  same 
sympathetic  quality  which  made  her 
playing  delight  every  one,  learned  or 
unlearned.  Those  who  were  incapa¬ 
ble  of  appreciating  her  sound  musical 
training,  her  clever  interpretation  of 
the  best  compositions,  her  freedom 
from  mannerism,  whether  pedantry  or 
sentimentality,  could  derive  pleasure 
from  her  delicious  touch  and  the  in¬ 
definable  grace  of  her  playing. 

After  a  while  Mrs.  Holston  and 
Captain  Vane  joined  the  audience. 
Mary  glanced  involuntarily  at  Lady 
Sackvil,  and  saw  a  rosy  flush  suffuse 
cheek  and  brow  and  neck.  She  pass¬ 
ed  on  from  song  to  song  without 
leaving  the  piano ;  but  she  was  sing¬ 
ing  for  grown  people  now,  and  the 
children  felt  it.  Mary  made  a  sign 
to  them  to  come  to  her,  and  gave 
them  the  presents  she  had  prepared 
for  the  great  day  so  long  anticipated. 
Mere  trifles  they  were — a  suit  of  doll’s 
furs  for  Flossy,  a  box  of  colored  cray¬ 
ons  for  George — but  it  was  quite 
enough  to  restore  the  birthday  equa¬ 
nimity. 

Vane  had  noticed  the  little  scene, 
and  Mary  saw  his  eyes  rest  upon 
her  with  a  tenderness  she  had  missed 
for  many  weeks.  When  Lady  Sackvil 
stopped  singing,  he  rose  rather  ab- 
ruptlo  and  retbrned  her  greeting  with 
a  certain  coldness.  Then  turning  to 
his  wife,  he  said,  “  I  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for  you  everywhere.  Can  you 
come  up-stairs  with  me  now  ?” 

Mary  was  nearer  happiness  than  she 
had  thought  to  be  again.  At  least 
he  was  trying  to  do  right. 


VIII. 

LADY  SACKVIL’S  JOURNAL. 

I  wonder  what  sin  is  ?  Some  peo¬ 
ple  would  say  I  ought  to  know ;  but  I 
do  not.  We  are  born  with  inclina¬ 
tions,  affections,  passions  which  dis¬ 
appear  or  develop  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  are  not  to  be  prais¬ 
ed  if  they  disappear ;  we  are  not  to  be 
blamed  if  they  develop.  Religion¬ 
ists  make  sins  and  virtues  to  suit 
themselves,  and  form  thereon  a  moral 
code.  If  they  really  believe  in  a  mer¬ 
ciful,  thoughtful  Creator,  a  tender  Re¬ 
deemer,  who  has  lived  to  exemplify 
these  virtues  and  died  to  atone  for 
these  sins,  of  course  they  do  right  to 
bow  to  his  will.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  God  who  interests  himself 
in  our  virtues  or  vices,  so-called.  I 
know  that  I  myself  am  the  creature  of 
necessity,  and  I  mean  to  prove  this 
for  my  own  satisfaction  by  a  review 
of  my  career. 

I  was  educated  by  my  poor  Aunt 
Louisa,  who  taught  me  to  call  myself 
a  Catholic  and  behave  like  a  pagan. 
Was  that  my  fault  ?  She  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  acted  from  a  disinterested 
motive.  She  never  taught  me  to  obey 
any  thing  but  my  own  will — except 
hers,  when  our  wills  crossed.  This  was 
very  seldom ;  for  we,  both  of  us,  wanted 
simply  the  greatest  amount  of  world¬ 
ly  enjoyment  that  was  to  be  had,  for 
asking,  in  my  case,  and  scheming,  in 
hers.  Was  that  my  fault  ?  I  loved 
Nicholas  Vane,  who  was  a  tyrant. 
Just  when  his  tyranny  weighed  too 
heavily  to  be  borne,  Lord  Sackvil  ap¬ 
peared.  He  suited  me.  His  posi¬ 
tion  corresponded  to  the  dreams  my 
aunt  had  nursed  in  me  from  child¬ 
hood.  Circumstances  conquered  me. 
Vane  accused  me  of  flirting,  and  broke 
off  our  private  engagement.  Aunt 
Louisa  besought  me  to  accept  an  of¬ 
fer  which  would  realize  her  fondest 
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hopes  for  me.  I  yielded,  and  married 
Sackvil,  and  never  dreamed  of  regret¬ 
ting  the  step.  He  was  the  kindest 
and  most  indulgent  of  husbands,  and 
sympathized  with  all  my  tastes.  But 
here  again  any  religious  tendencies  I 
might  have  had  remained  unnourish¬ 
ed.  Educated  a  Catholic,  he  never 
practised  his  religion.  People  think 
me  obstinate;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
led  completely  by  others — whe?i  it 
suits  me.  What  of  that  ?  How  could 
it  be  otherwise,  with  my  training  ?  I 
am  the  victim  of  circumstances.  As 
I  had  no  children,  Sackvil  House  pass¬ 
ed  to  a  distant  relation  of  my  husband. 
I  was  left  singularly  alone  in  the 
world.  My  one  near  relative  living  in 
Venice,  I  naturally  came  to  her,  after 
leading  a  wandering  life  in  Germany 
for  two  years.  Who  should  be  living 
in  the  same  house  and  on  terms 
of  closest  intimacy  with  my  sisters 
family  but  Captain  Vane  ?  Was 
that  my  fault  ?  I  did  not  know  the 
fact.  Flora  knows  nothing  of  our 
engagement;  indeed,  no  one  knew 
of  it  except  Aunt  Louisa,  and,  proba¬ 
bly,  George  Holston.  I  fully  intend¬ 
ed  to  cultivate  Mrs.  Vane  intimately. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  she  is  not 
inclined  to  intimacy.  Though  very 
young,  she  has  a  reserve  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  character  which  would  make 
friendship  a  matter  of  slow  growth 
with  her.  In  the  second  place,  she 
lias  been  ill  or  ailing  ever  since  I 
came  here.  Is  that  my  fault  ?  Is  it 
my  fault  that  at  thirty  I  am  prettier 
than  ever  before  in  my  life ;  that  I 
have  a  tr'.ck  of  fascinating  people; 
that  I  play  and  sing  like — like — like 
a  fallen  angel?  This  is  conceit,  or 
pride,  or  vanity,  I  suppose.  No,  it  is 
not.  It  is  a  recognition  of  facts.  If 
I  were  ugly  or  unattractive,  I  should 
recognize  the  fact  and  poison  myself. 
Is  it"  my  fault  that  Vane  is  morally 
weak,  as  the  term  goes?  That  is 
to  say,  that  his  personal  wishes  weigh 


more  heavily  upon  him  than  the  force 
of  tradition  ?  Is  it  my  fault  that,  with 
the  energy,  the  ambition,  and  the  in¬ 
tellectual  tastes  of  a  man,  I  am  bound 
by  worldly  maxims  within  limits 
which  restrict  all  growth  except  spiri¬ 
tual  growth  ? 

I  wonder  what  would  make  a 
Christian  of  me  ?  This  one  experi¬ 
ence —  hypothetical,  of  course:  the 
sight,  the  close,  intimate  perception  of 
a  purely  disinterested  soul ;  of  one  who, 
tested  in  the  sorest  manner,  should  act 
according  to  principles  formed  in  a 
time  of  peace  and  security.  I  am 
a  pagan  from  having  seen  people 
behave  like  pagans,  no  matter  what 
they  professed.  The  antidote  must 
be  adapted  to  the  poison.  Is  a  cure 
to  be  desired  ?  I  imagine  not.  A 
Christian  life  would  entail  great  dis¬ 
comfort  ;  for  be  it  known  that  if  ever 
I  am  a  Christian  I  will  be  a  genuine 
one.  My  difficulties  are  not  meta¬ 
physical.  I  could  just  as  easily  be¬ 
lieve  one  thing  as  another;  indeed, 
the  more  the  better,  if  there  is  any 
believing  to  be  done.  I  am  inclined 
to  suppose  that  the  Catholic  Church 
will  have  the  honor  to  reclaim  me,  if 
ever  I  am  reclaimed.  It  is  the  old¬ 
est,  widest,  strongest,  and  it  demands 
more  of  its  adherents  than  any  other 
church.  Besides,  if  ever  I  find  my 
disinterested  Christian,  it  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  in  the  Catholic  Church — a  soul 
bred  upon  works  of  supererogation 
and  a  thirst  after  perfection. 

IX. 

Mary  was  reading  in  her  morning 
room  when  Lady  Sackvil  was  announc¬ 
ed.  “  Ask  her  to  come  in  here,”  she 
said  with  her  lips ;  and  in  her  heart 
prayed,  “  Help  me  to  do  and  say  the 
right  thing.” 

Lady  Sackvil  came  in  very  softly, 
seeing  the  little  basket-cradle  with 
drawn  curtains  beside  the  mother’s 
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chair,  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  “  Thank 
you  very  much  for  admitting  me  to 
your  own  room.” 

“  We  need  not  speak  low,”  Mary 
said ;  “  poor  little  Georgina  has  had 
to  learn  to  sleep  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  I  knew  it  was  useless  to  try 
*  to  make  Captain  Vane  whisper,  and 
I  wanted  him  to  come  here  freely 
when  the  child  was  with  me;  so  I 
have  made  her  a  philosopher  early  in 
life,  superior  to  outward  influences.” 

“  She  will  be  the  first  person  that 
ever  was  superior  to  circumstances,  I 
fancy,”  remarked  Lady  Sackvil ;  and 
added  after  a  moment’s  pause,  “  my 
belief  is,  that  our  characters  are  com¬ 
pletely  controlled  by  outward  influ¬ 
ences.  They  have  regulated  mine,  I 
know.” 

Mary  took  up  a  stole  she  was  em¬ 
broidering  in  bullion,  and  arranged 
the  sewing  materials  accurately  be¬ 
fore  answering.  Amelia’s  mere  pre¬ 
sence  irritated  her,  and  the  off-hand 
manner  in  which  her  ladyship  settled 
questions  aroused  in  her  a  spirit  of 
opposition.  It  was  in  an  unruffled 
tone,  however,  that  she  answered, 
“Of  course  they  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  character ; 
but  not  every  thing.  I  used  to  hear 
a  good  deal  of  talk  on  the  subject 
in  my  father’s  library.  An  intimate 
friend  of  his  was  a  necessitarian — 
that’s  the  term,  is  it  not  ? — and  used 
to  bring  forward  many  clever  argu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  his  theory.” 

“  And  convinced  you  ?”  asked  Ame¬ 
lia  with  interest. 

“  Not  at  all.  He  worried  me  a 
good  deal  at  first.  I  remember  that 
he  generally  chose  Sunday  evenings 
for  the  discussion,  and  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  has  ever  since  been  uncomforta¬ 
bly  associated  in  my  mind  with  ne¬ 
cessity  and  free-will.” 

“  I  cannot  fancy  on  what  grounds 
his  opinion  could  be  combated,”  said 
Lady  Sackvil. 


"  Neither  did  I  at  first.  It  is  easier 
to  argue  in  favor  of  necessity  than  of 
free-will.  The  theory  rests  upon  tan¬ 
gible  facts,  evident  even  to  superficial 
observers.  The  truth  rests  largely 
upon  supernatural  facts,  too  subtle  to 
be  fully  appreciated  except  through 
personal  experience.” 

“  May  I  ask  how  you  satisfied 
yourself?”  asked  Amelia  with  the 
faintest  shade  of  contempt  in  her 
voice.  She  was  feeling  “  out  of  sorts,” 
and  controversy  suited  the  mood  of 
the  moment  better  than  ordinary  con¬ 
versation. 

Mary  renewed  the  gold  thread  in 
her  needle  and  the  patience  in  her 
soul,  and  then  answered,  “  By  read¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  holy  penitents.  I  became 
satisfied  that  even  if  ordinary  souls  are 
controlled  by  circumstances,  (though 
even  that  point  I  did  not  concede,) 
the  development  of  the  saints  has 
often  been  not  only  independent  of 
circumstances,  but  inconsistent  with 
them.  Women,  enslaved  by  vanity 
or  passion,  breaking  through  every 
bond  and  trampling  on  temptation  to 
embrace  a  life  of  penance  at  which 
flesh  trembles  !  Men,  enthralled  by 
false  philosophy,  becoming  little  chil¬ 
dren  in  faith  and  simplicity !  I  knew 
that  this  could  not  be  the  result  of 
circumstances.  Then  carrying  the 
investigation  into  my  own  moral  ex¬ 
perience,  I  found  that  even  I  could 
be  noble  under  the  same  circumstan¬ 
ces  where  I  had  been  petty.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  speak  philosophically.  I 
argue  from  practical  facts.” 

“  If  I  placed  much  faith  in  the 
lives  of  saints,  perhaps  we  might 
think  alike,”  answered  Amelia ;  “  but 
most  of  them  are  quite  mythical,  no 
doubt.” 

“The  lives  of  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Jerome,  and  many  more  are  as  well 
authenticated  as  the  Norman  con¬ 
quest,”  Mary  said ;  “  and  those  whose 
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careers  are  most  mysterious  experi¬ 
enced  nothing  which  is  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  any  one  who  studies  inte¬ 
rior  life,  and  knows  the  capacities  of 
his  own  soul  for  receiving  supernatu¬ 
ral  graces.” 

“  The  capacities  of  my  soul  are  ex¬ 
tremely  limited,  I  think,”  replied  Lady 
Sackvil.  “  Like  you,  I  found  my  im¬ 
pressions  on  practical  facts,  not  on 
metaphysics ;  so  that  our  argument  is 
at  an  end,  I  suppose.” 

“  Apparently,”  said  Mary  good-hu¬ 
moredly.  “  I’ve  not  heard  the  piano 
lately.  Why  is  that  ?” 

“  I  am  tired  to  death  of  playing,” 
said  Lady  Sackvil ;  “  at  times  it  is  an 
unutterable  bore.  For  a  composer  it 
is,  of  course,  different.  The  exercise 
of  the  creative  faculty  must  be  simply 
rapture ;  but  mere  interpretation  palls 
frightfully  at  times.” 

“  Is  there  no  new  music  to  interest 
you  ?” 

“  Very  seldom.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  whole  range  of  musical  literature. 
Don’t  look  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  won¬ 
der.  It’s  no  great  thing  for  a  well- 
trained  musician  to  say.  Musical  lite¬ 
rature,  as  compared  with  the  world 
of  books,  is  very  limited.  The  pre¬ 
sent  age  is  idle  and  unproductive ;  and 
so  there  come  times  when  I  shut  the 
piano  and  feel  that  my  ‘  occupation’s 
gone.’  " 

She  rose,  and  going  gently  to  the 
cradle,  knelt  down  beside  it  to  watch 
the  sleeping  child.  A  tenderness 
came  over  her  face,  before  so  full  of 
weariness  and  pain. 

“  I  would  have  been  a  different  wo¬ 
man  if  I  had  been  a  mother,”  she 
said,  looking  up  at  Mary  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  “  Love  of  children  and 
vanity  are  the  only  traits  I  have,”  she 
added,  smiling  sadly. 

Mary  made  no  answer,  but  looked 
at  the  tossed,  selfish,  whimsical  being 
before  her  with  an  interest  she  had  not 
felt  hitherto. 

“  Isn’t  it  heavenly  sweet  to  have  a 
child  ?”  asked  Amelia ;  “  to  hold  that 
creature  close  to  you,  and  feel  that  it 
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is  your  own  as  your  heart  is  your 
own  ?” 

“  Yes,  it  is  heavenly  sweet,”  an¬ 
swered  Mary,  bending  over  the  baby, 
who  just  then  opened  her  violet  eyes. 
The  mother  took  the  little  creature 
into  her  arms  and  kissed  her  softly. 
“  It  is  heavenly  sweet,”  she  repeated. 

Lady  Sackvil  drew  down  her  veil 
and  rose  to  go.  “  Good-by,”  she  said 
huskily.  “  Don’t  think  that  I  usually 
make  such  eccentric  morning  calls.” 
And  was  gone  before  Mary  could  ring 
for  a  servant  to  open  the  door. 

x. 

LADY  SACKVIL’S  JOURNAL. 

I  have  been  playing  the  part  of  a 
peri  at  the  gates  of  paradise.  I  have 
been  watching  Mary  Vane  with  he 
child.  My  life  looks  to  me  unbeara¬ 
ble.  I  am  a  blunder  on  the  part  of 
nature.  I  have  the  passions  of  a  man 
and  the  follies  of  a  woman.  This  is 
the  last  entry  I  shall  make  in  this 
book.  Once  for  all  I  will  put  my 
agony  into  words,  and  then  throw 
this  wretched  record  of  three  months 
into  the  canal,  to  rot  with  the  other 
impurities  thrown  daily  into  the  slug¬ 
gish  flood. 

When  first  I  allowed  myself  to  ex¬ 
ercise  my  power  over  Vane,  it  was 
from  mere  coquetry  and  love  of  ex¬ 
citement.  I  wished  to  reassert  my 
sway  and  punish  his  former  cruelty. 
Later  I  dreamed  of  a  Platonic  love, 
d  la  Recamier  and  Chateaubriand. 
True,  one  pities  Mesdames  de  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  viewing  them  as  a  class; 
but  they  must  suffer  for  their  bad  ma¬ 
nagement.  I  did  not  recognize,  I  do 
not  recognize  the  claims  of  so-called 
duty;  I  lack  motive.  Virtue  as  vir¬ 
tue  does  not  attract  me ;  neither  does 
sin  as  sin  attract  me.  I  want  to  have 
my  own  way.  Gratified  self-will  has 
afforded  me  the  only  permanent  en¬ 
joyment  of  my  life;  but  it  has  this 
disadvantage.  While  you  rule  your 
will  and  indulge  it  for  fancy’s  sake, 
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the  pleasure  is  unquestionable.  When 
your  will  begins  to  rule  you,  there 
is  no  slavery  so  galling.  I  had  not 
thought  of  this;  I  know  it  now. 

Once  for  all,  I  put  my  torture  into 
words.  I  love  him.  Ten  years  ago 
I  buried  my  heart — in  sand  or  saw¬ 
dust,  or  something  else,  where  grass 
and  flowers  cannot  grow.  It  has 
risen  now  in  an  awful  resurrection, 
and  taken  possession  of  me.  He 
might  have  been  all  mine.  I  wish  to 
hate  his  wife,  and  am  forced  to  honor 
her  profoundly.  I  cannot  leave  this 
place.  My  will  refuses  to  let  me  go. 
'Oh!  if  I  stay  here  and  do  not  say 
one  word,  where  is  the  harm  ?  And 
lif  he  should  utter  the  word  I  dare 
not  say—” 

Amelia  paused  shuddering.  “  O 
:  subtle — O  inexorable  horror !”  she 
said.  Then,  enveloping  the  book  in 
paper,  she  carried  it  out  onto  the  bal¬ 
cony,  and  dropped  it  into  the  canal, 
-and  heard  the  splash,  and  marked 
with  satisfaction  its  disappearance  be¬ 
neath  the  dull  green  water. 

“  There — that’s  gone !”  she  said, 
and  reentered  the  room.  Her  face, 
which  reflected  every  change  of  mood, 
grew  very  white. 

“  It  is  not  gone !”  she  cried ;  and 
pressing  her  hands  to  her  breast  ex¬ 
claimed,  “It  is  here ;  it  i$  my  dou¬ 
ble —  my  bosom  serpent!  O  God! 
how  it  gnaws !” 

She  went  to  a  press,  and  pulling 
open  drawers  and  slides,  sought  some¬ 
thing  eagerly.  Then,  as  if  forgetting 
the  object  of  her  search,  paused  in 
deep  thought,  and  finally  rang  the 
bell  violently. 

Josephine  came  promptly,  but  un¬ 
surprised,  being  used  to  vehemence 
on  the  part  of  her  mistress. 

“  You  may  pack  my  trunks.  I  shall 
leave  Venice  to-morrow.” 

The  maid  proceeded  to  take  out 
dress  after  dress  and  fold  them.  When 


one  trunk  was  packed,  Lady  Sackvil 
who  had  been  standing  on  the  bal¬ 
cony  in  the  blazing  sun,  looking  down 
into  the  water,  glanced  over  her  shoul¬ 
der. 

“  You  may  pack  the  other  boxes 
another  day,”  she  remarked  calmly  ; 
•“I  shall  not  go  to-morrow.  Your 
dinner-bell  is  ringing;  you  can  go.” 

She  locked  the  door  behind  Jo¬ 
sephine,  and  then  returned  to  her 
researches  in  the  press.  At  last  she 
produced  a  small  vial  of  laudanum, 
and,  sitting  down  before  the  toilette- 
table,  poured  a  little  into  a  glass  and 
paused.  “  I  wish  I  knew  how  much 
to  take,”  she  said  ponderingly ;  “  it 
would  be  so  tiresome  to  take  too  lit¬ 
tle  or  too  much.”  Then  she  fell  to 
considering  herself  in  the  mirror — 
looked  anxiously  at  the  faint  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  wrinkle  between  her 
eyebrows;  and  pushing  back  her  hair 
revealed  a  gray  hair  or  two  hidden 
beneath  the  dark  locks  so  full  of  sun¬ 
ny  gleams.  “  I  will  do  it,”  she  said, 
and  then  took  a  few  drops;  then 
paused  again.  “  I  can’t — I  won’t !” 
she  said  violently.  “  I’m  afraid ;  I’m 
afraid  of  hell — I’m  afraid  of  that  hor¬ 
rid,  clammy  thing  they  call  death ! 
I’m  afraid  of  making  poor,  good  little 
Flora  miserable !  Oh !  I’m  afraid  of 
myself,  dead  or  alive,”  she  moaned, 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  in  a  pas¬ 
sion  of  regret  and  pain. 

At  last  the  paroxysm  passed.  She 
poured  back  the  laudanum,  washed 
the  glass,  replaced  every  thing  accu¬ 
rately,  and  threw  herself  on  the  couch. 
There,  overcome  by  the  drug,  to  which 
her  healthy  frame  was  wholly  unac¬ 
customed,  she  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

The  plea  of  weariness  afforded  an 
excuse  for  going  early  to  bed.  When 
she  awoke  the  second  time,  the  Cam¬ 
panile  clock  was  striking  two.  A 
rain  was  falling,  pattering  on  the  ca¬ 
nal,  dripping  and  trickling  from  the 
eaves  and  from  the  pointed  traceries 
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above  the  windows.  She  got  up,  put 
on  a  white  wrapper,  and  went  out 
onto  the  balcony.  The  rain  felt  cool 
on  her  burning  head.  It  drenched 
her  to  the  skin,  and  dripped  from  her 
hair.  Yet  still  she  stood  there,  crying 
bitter  tears  that  brought  no  relief, 
shaken  with  sobs  that  she  with  diffi¬ 
culty  prevented  from  becoming  cries. 
She  wrung  her  hands  with  grief,  and 
passion,  and  pain.  Night  added  no¬ 
thing  to  the  darkness  in  her  soul ; 
dawn  brought  neither  light  nor  hope 
of  change ;  and  when  at  last  she 
went  in  from  the  cold,  gray  morning 
light,  to  change  her  wet  clothes  and 
creep  into  bed,  it  was  to  a  second 
dose  of  laudanum  that  she  owed  the 
temporary  bliss  of  oblivion. 

XI. 

“  If  you’re  looking  for  Mr.  Nicho¬ 
las,  Miss  Vane,  he’s  gone  down  to  the 
first  floor,”  said  Deborah,  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  Lady  Sackvil’s  visit. 

Mary  went  to  Mr.  Holston’s  writ¬ 
ing-room  ;  no  one  was  there ;  passed 
on  through  drawing-rooms,  ■  dining¬ 
room,  and  ante-chambers,  without 
meeting  a  soul,  and  at  last  found 
herself  standing  outside  Lady  Sack- 
vil’s  music-room.  Knocking  and  re¬ 
ceiving  no  answer,  she  opened  the 
door,  which  moved  noiselessly  on  its 
hinges,  and  lifted  the  heavy  crimson 
curtain.  Her  husband  was  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  door,  leaning 
against  the  mantel-piece.  Lady  Sack- 
vil  stood  before  him,  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands.  He  spoke,  but  in  a 
voice  so  hoarse  and  dissonant  that 
Mary  fancied  for  an  instant  there  was 
a  third  person  with  them. 

“  Be  satisfied  with  your  success, 
Amelia,”  he  said.  “  You  have  light¬ 
ed  the  fire  of  hell  in  my  heart.  You 
have  turned  my  affections  away  from 
my  wife,  who  is  too  pure  for  things 
like  you  and  me  to  love.  It  may 
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add  to  your  satisfaction  to  know  that 
there  is  one  person  on  earth  I  despise 
more  than  Lady  Sackvil,  and  that  per¬ 
son  is  myself.” 

He  turned,  and  saw  his  wife  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  door- way. 

“  How  much  have  you  heard  ?”  he 
asked  calmly,  without  showing  either 
surprise  or  annoyance. 

“  Enough  to  make  me  say,  ‘  God 
help  us  both,’  ”  she  replied. 

“  Amen,”  he  said,  and  left  the  room. 
Mary  was  about  to  follow  him,  when 
a  look  of  entreaty  from  Lady  Sack¬ 
vil  checked  her.  In  another  instant 
Amelia  was  crouching  on  the  ground, 
her  face  buried  in  the  folds  of  Ma¬ 
ry’s  gown.  There  was  dead  silence 
in  the  room.  The  ticking  of  the 
Louis  Quatorze  clock  on  the  mantel 
and  the  flap  of  a  window-curtain 
were  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard. 
Charity  pleaded  for  the  wretched  wo¬ 
man  kneeling  at  her  feet.  Nature 
cried,  “  Follow  him ;  tear  from  him 
some  consolation ;  make  him  wake 
you  from  this  nightmare,  and  say  he 
loves  you!”  Charity  conquered.  Ma¬ 
ry  bent  over  Lady  Sackvil  to  raise 
her  from  the  ground;  but  at  the  first 
touch,  Amelia  lifted  her  head,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  I  will  never  rise;  I  will 
die  here  unless  you  say  you  forgive 
me !” 

“  How  can  you  ask  pardon,”  re¬ 
plied  Mary  “  for  an  injury  you  have 
only  just  completed  ?”> 

Amelia  crouched  still  nearer  to  the 
ground. 

“  So  help  me  heaven !”  she  said  in 
a  voice  of  agony,  “  I  never  meant 
to  speak.  He  came  to-day — oh !  you 
who  possess  him,  can’t  you  see  how 
it  happened ;  how  I  forgot  every  thing 
— resolutions,  dignity,  decency — and 
spoke  ?” 

“  Why  do  you  say  I  possess  him  ?” 
asked  Mary  bitterly.  “  You  heard 
him  say  that  you  had  turned  away 
his  heart  from  me.” 
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“  I  have  not  turned  it  toward  my¬ 
self.  He  repulsed  me  like  a  dog. 
Oh!  if  there  were  a  hole  underground 
where  I  could  hide,  I  would  crawl 
into  it.”  And  she  flung  herself  on  her 
face  with  a  despairing  groan. 

Mary  knelt  down  beside  her.  “  We 
are  both  in  the  presence  of  God,” 
she  said ;  “  and  I  forgive  you  now  even 
as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.” 

Amelia  rose  with  difficulty,  made 
an  effort  to  reach  the  bedroom  door, 
totteied,  and  would  have  fallen  but 
for  Mary’s  assistance,  who  unlocked 
the  door  and  helped  her  to  a  sofa. 
Then,  looking  round  the  room  for 
some  restorative,  her  eye  rested  on  a 
little  vial  standing  in  a  crimson  wine¬ 
glass.  She  took  it  up  and  saw  that  it 
was  labelled  “  laudanum.” 

“  Have  you  taken  any  of  this  ?” 
she  asked,  carrying  it  to  the  sofa. 

“  Only  yesterday — never  before,” 
Lady  Sackvil  answered  feebly.  “It 
would  make  me  sleep  now  and  do 
me  good.  You  might  give  me  a  few 
drops;  or  rather,  no,  leave  it  with 
me,”  she  said,  holding  out  her  trem¬ 
bling  hand.  “  I  can  take  it,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  myself.” 

“  Wait  a  moment,”  said  Mary,  and 
going  to  the  window,  she  threw  the 
bottle  over  the  railing.  Then  sitting 
down  beside  Amelia,  she  took  the 
feverish  hand  in  both  her  own.  “  Pro¬ 
mise  me,  swear  to  me,  that  you  will 
not  take  that  or  any  other  narcotic 
or  stimulant.” 

“You  have  prevented  me  from 
doing  you  the  only  kindness  in  my 
power,”  said  Amelia,  sitting  up  and 
pushing  the  hair  back  from  her  crim¬ 
son  temples.  “You  have  forgiven 
me;  you  have  treated  me  like  the 
Christian  you  profess  to  be.  I  meant 
to  repay  you  by  taking' myself  out  of 
this  loathsome  world.” 

“  Repay  me  by  living  and  repent¬ 
ing,”  answered  Mary  earnestly.  “  Pro¬ 
mise  me  not  to  make  an  eternity  of 


this  passing  anguish.  There  is  work 
for  you  to  do;  there  is  heaven  for 
you  to  win.  Promise  me  to  live,  and 
to  live  for  God.” 

Lady  Sackvil  looked  at  her  silently 
for  several  minutes.  Then  she  said, 
“  I  acknowledge  one  thing — I  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  you  are  good,  in 
spite  of  circumstances.”  She  lay 
down  and  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall.  “  I  will  live,”  she  said  wearily, 
“  if  you  will  help  me  to  live ;  other¬ 
wise  I  shall  die.” 

“  I  will  help  you,”  Mary  said. 
“  Now  I  must  go.  Shall  I  ring  for 
your  maid  ?” 

“  No.  If  Flora  can  come,  I  will 
have  her;  otherwise,  I  would  rather 
be  alone.  I  feel  wretched  and  heavy, 
and  shall  fall  asleep  presently.” 

Mary  found  Mrs.  Holston  in  her 
sitting-room.  “  Lady  Sackvil  is  ill, 
and  wants  you,”  she  said  breathless¬ 
ly  ;  for,  now  that  her  duty  was  done, 
every  minute  seemed  an  age  until  she 
could  see  Nicholas.  “  Don’t  stop  me, 
please ;  I  must  go.”  As  she  put  her 
hand  on  the  hall  door,  Mr.  Holston 
opened  it  from  outside.  She  brushed 
by  him  without  a  word ;  but  he  saw 
her  blanched  face,  and  followed  her 
with  his  eyes  as  she  ran  up-stairs. 
“  The  blow  has  fallen,”  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  hung  his  hat  in  the 
hall.  “  Poor,  poor  child !” 

She  went  to  the  study  door  and 
turned  the  handle.  It  was  locked. 
She  paused  a  moment,  thinking  her 
husband  would  admit  her ;  then  walk¬ 
ed  on  through  the  gallery  to  her  own 
room,  shut  the  door,  and  sat  down 
in  her  little  sewing-chair.  'She  was 
stunned;  mercifully  stunned.  It  all 
seemed  a  dream,  from  which  there 
would  soon  be  an  awakening.  Of 
course,  it  could  not  be  true  that  her 
husband  had  shut  her  out  from  his 
confidence.  She  felt  too  dull  to  un¬ 
derstand  all  this.  God  knows  what 
it  means,”  she  said  half-aloud ;  “  I 
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don’t.”  How  far  from  her  eyes  seem¬ 
ed  the  tears,  crowded  back,  as  it  were, 
to  make  the  weight  on  her  heart  more 
unbearable.  “  Some  women  faint  or 
cry  out  when  they  are  hurt,”  she 
thought  idly ;  “  I  wonder  why  I 
don’t  ?  I  feel  so  dumb,  so  gray,  so 
smothered.” 

A  knock  came  at  the  nursery  door. 
Dragging  one  foot  after  the  other,  she 
went  and  opened  it.  Deborah  start¬ 
ed  at  sight  of  her  face,  but  made  no 
comment.  “  It  is  time  to  take  baby,” 
she  said  cheerfully.  “  The  cap’n’s  ask¬ 
ing  for  you.  He  can’t  think  what’s 
become  of  you.”  Mary  darted  past 
her  and  ran  out  into  the  gallery. 

XII. 

Nicholas  was  sitting  at  the  study 
table,  looking  over  papers.  He  rose 
and  drew  forward  a  chair  for  her,  and 
then  sat  down  again. 

“  The  best  thing  that  could  happen, 
under  the  circumstances,”  he  said, 
“  has  come  to  pass.  I  am  appointed 
to  join  the  French  army  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  for  purposes  of  study.  Here  is 
the  appointment.  These  are  letters 
from  General  Scott  and  from  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  War.  Just  glance  at  them, 
if  you  please.” 

She  read  them,  almost  without  com¬ 
prehending  their  meaning.  “When 
do  you  go  ?” 

“  To-morrow  morning.  It  is  the 
best  thing  to  do,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.” 

“  Yes,  the  best  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,”  she  repeated  after  him.  He 
looked  at  her  anxiously,  but  said  no¬ 
thing. 

“  What  are  you  to  take  with  you  ?” 
she  asked,  rising  from  her  chair.  “  I 
must  go  and  look  over  your  clothes.” 

“  All  the  military  traps  I  have  here, 
of  course;  not  much  besides,  for  I 
would  rather  buy  what  I  want.  Don’t 
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trouble  yourself,  my — ”  Fie  paused. 
“  I  will  see  to  every  thing.” 

“  No,  I  want  *to  do  it  myself,”  she 
said. 

“  I  must  go  and  speak  to  Flolston 
about  your  money  matters  while  I  am 
gone.  He  will  do  every  thing  a  bro¬ 
ther  could  do.” 

“  Every  thing,”  she  said.  He  look¬ 
ed  at  her  again  uneasily,  and  seemed 
about  to  speak;  then  left  the  room. 
“  I’ve  killed  her,”  he  thought ;  “  but 
words  are  mere  insults  now.” 

He  was  gone,  and  without  one 
word  of  explanation.  It  was,  then, 
no  nightmare,  to  be  dispelled  by  a 
change  of  posture.  There  was  no 
awakening  for  her.  It  was  all  true ! 

XIII. 

Mary  was  alone  with  the  baby. 
Georgina’s  tiny  hand  was  clasped 
around  her  mother’s  finger ;  rosy 
cheek  and  dewy  lip  invited  many  a 
loving  maternal  caress.  At  least  here 
was  love,  without  anxiety  or  heart¬ 
ache.  “  My  love  for  this  child,  to 
whom  I  have  given  life,  is  faint  in 
comparison  to  God’s  love  for  his 
creatures,”  she  thought.  “  My  soul 
shall  rest  on  him,  as  Georgie  rests  in 
my  arms.  Fie  knows  the  way  out 
of  this  blackness.  I  will  follow  him 
trustfully.” 

The  day  was  hard  to  bear ;  wife’s 
work  without  wife’s  consolation.  Sew¬ 
ing,  sorting,  packing,  filled  the  hours 
too  closely  to  leave  much  time  for 
active  grief.  They  were  services  that 
could  easily  have  been  performed  by 
a  servant;  but  Mary,  amid  the  per¬ 
plexity  which  clouded  her  life,  kept 
one  purpose  clearly  before  her — to 
fulfil  her  duties  thoroughly  toward 
her  husband,  and  even  toward  the 
unhappy  woman  who  had  poisoned 
her  happiness,  and  thus  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  entanglement. 

The  dinner  hour,  whose  claims  pro 
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vail  over  every  other  external  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  life,  was  lived  through, 
thanks  to  the  presence  of  Italian  ser¬ 
vants,  who  do  not  expect  friends  to 
look  happy  on  the  eve  of  separation, 
and  are  ready  to  melt  into  tears  of 
sympathy  at  a  moment’s  warning. 
Vane  passed  the  evening  in  his  stu¬ 
dy,  transacting  business  with  Mr.  Hol- 
ston  and  a  lawyer;  Mary  in  his  dress¬ 
ing-room,  attending  to  “  last  things.” 

At  intervals  through  the  weary 
night  she  heard  him  moving  about 
in  the  library.  About  five  o’clock, 
the  peculiar  click  of  the  hall  door 
told  her  that  he  had  gone  out.  Then 
came  two  hours  of  sleep,  and  memo¬ 
ry’s  dreadful  reckoning  when  she 
awoke. 

Breakfast  was  served  at  nine  o’clock. 
After  going  through  the  dismal  form 
which  represents  eating  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  Nicholas  went  to  the  window 
to  watch  for  the  gondola.  “  Will  you 
come  here,  Mary  ?”  he  said. 

She  went  to  him,  and  measured 
despairingly,  as  he  talked  to  her,  the 
gulf  which  separated  them  spiritually 
while  they  stood  side  by  side. 

After  giving  various  directions  as  to 
material  arrangements  during  his  ab¬ 
sence,  he  said,  “  I  went  to  confession 
this  morning,  and  to  your  Padre  Giu- 
lio.”  She  looked  up  eagerly  into  his 
sad  face,  stern  with  the  rigidity  of  re¬ 
pressed  emotion.  “  After  confession, 
I  saw  him  in  his  own  room,  and  told 
him  all  the  circumstances  of  the  last 
three  months,  out  of  the  confessional, 
in  order  that  you  may  feel  free  to  seek 
from  him  the  advice  and  consolation 
I  have  shown  myself  unfit  to  give 
you.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  speak  of  these 
things  to  any  one,”  Mary  answered. 

“  I  have  no  right  to  urge  you,”  he 
said;  “but  you  will  oblige  me  very 
much  by  speaking  to  him  once,  at 
least,  upon  the  subject.  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  weight  it  added  to  my 


self-reproach  to  find  him  ignorant  of 
the  wrongs  you  have  suffered,  know¬ 
ing  as  I  do  the  entire  confidence  you 
repose  in  him  personally.  You  have 
been  very  loyal  to  me,  Mary;  I  shall 
never  forget  it.” 

“  Of  course,  I  told  him  nothing 
concerning  any  one  but  myself.” 

“  I'  have  another  favor  to  ask, 
■which  I  should  not  ask  if  you  were 
like  other  women.” 

“  What  is  it  ?” 

He  took  a  note  from  his  desk,  and 
gave  it  to  her  unfolded.  “After  read¬ 
ing  that,  I  beg  you  to  give  it  to  Lady 
Sackvil.” 

She  flushed,  and  a  slight  trembling 
passed  over  her.  Then  she  folded  the 
note  and  put  it  into  her  pocket.  “  I 
will  give  it  to  her  without  reading  it. 
I  trust  you.” 

Nicholas  looked  at  her  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  reverence  in  his  face.  “  I 
will  earn  the  right  to  tell  you  how 
deeply  I  honor  you,”  he  said.  “  Any 
thing  I  could  say  now  would  appear 
like  a  new  phase  of  moral  weakness; 
but  I  will  earn  the  right  to  speak.” 

As  Mary  met  his  eyes,  fixed  upon 
her  with  a  look  of  reverential  ten¬ 
derness,  her  heart  cried  out  for  him. 
She  longed  to  throw  herself  upon  his 
breast ;  to  urge  him  to  put  off  this 
dreadful  parting,  and  treat  the  wretch¬ 
ed  delusion  he  had  yielded  to  as  a 
dream.  But  something  unanswerable 
within  her  soul  warned  her  to  let  him 
leave  her,  that  his  resolutions  might 
grow  strong  in  solitude ;  that  he  might 
learn  by  aching  experience  the  worth 
of  the  love  and  sympathy  he  had 
slighted.  Therefore,  she  only  said, 
“  All  will  be  well ;  I  know  it,  I  feel 
it.”  And  he  answered,  “  I  accept 
your  words  as  a  prophecy,  and  thank 
God  for  them.  One  favor  still  I  must 
ask.  Mary,  you  will  write  to  me  ?” 

“  Constantly.” 

“God  bless  you.  Holston  will 
find  out  when  the  mails  go.  It 
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will  be  the  one  happiness  of  my 
life  to  look  forward  to  your  letters, 
which  must  give  me  every  detail 
about  yourself  and  about  our  child. 
Mary,  it  will  be  my  one  earthly  hope 
to  look  forward  to  the  time  which 
shall  end  my  exile.” 

The  gondola  was  at  the  door,  and 
George  Holston  had  already  taken 
his  place  in  it.  Vane  clasped  his 
wife’s  hands  in  his,  kissed  them  pas¬ 
sionately,  and  rushed  from  the  room. 


XIV. 

“  I  never  knew  her  to  faint  before,” 
Deborah’s  voice  was  saying,  as  Mary 
emerged  from  an  abyss  of  peaceful 
oblivion,  to  find  herself  deluged  with 
eau  de  Cologne ,  and  lying  on  the  bed 
in  her  own  room. 

“  Poor  little  soul !”  answered  Mrs. 
Holston’s  gentle  voice.  “It  was  a 
terrible  shock,  his  going  so  suddenly. 
But,  hush  now,  she  is  coming  to  her¬ 
self.” 

No,  not  to  herself;  to  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  nameless  agony ;  to  a  sense  of 
restlessness,  without  physical  strength 
for  action;  to  a  crushing  weight  of 
misery  which  she  must  ask  no  living 
soul  to  share. 

After  some  minutes,  which  seemed 
like  hours  of  struggling  to  recover 
breath,  and  voice,  and  senses,  she 
succeeded  in  thanking  her  kind  nurses, 
and  asking  them  to  leave  her  alone 
for  a  little  while. 

An  hour’s  solitude  had  restored  her 
to  complete  consciousness,  when  a  ser¬ 
vant  knocked  on  the  door  and  asked 
whether  she  had  any  further  occasion 
for  the  gondola,  which  had  returned 
from  carrying  Captain  Vane  to  the 
steamer.  Her  husband’s  request  that 
she  would  see  Padre  Giulio  occurred 
to  her.  Life  must  be  taken  up  some¬ 
where;  why  not  in  the  performance 
of  that  duty,  which  would  become 
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harder  with  every  day  it  should  be 
deferred  ? 

If  she  called  upon  Deborah  for  as¬ 
sistance,  she  would  be  prevented  from 
leaving  the  house ;  so  her  preparations 
must  be  made  alone.  Giving  or 
ders  for  the  gondola  to  wait,  she  put 
on  hat  and  shawl  with  trembling 
hands,  and  walked  down  the  long 
flights  of  marble  stairs,  holding  on 
to  the  balustrade  for  support.  It 
was  useless  to  attempt  her  mission 
in  that  condition;  perhaps  an  hour’s 
row  that  soft,  gray,  overshadowed 
morning  might  restore  her  nerves  to 
equilibrium.  “  Put  up  the  awning 
and  row  on  the  lagoon  for  an  hour,” 
she  said  to  the  gondoliers.  “Then 
take  me  to  the  Piazza  San  Marco 
without  my  giving  you  any  further 
directions.” 

Through  the  open  windows  of  the 
ducal  palace  she  could  see  tourists 
wandering  about,  Murray  in  hand. 
Soldiers  were  lolling  under  the  arcades ; 
sight-seers  were  hurrying  through  to 
and  fro,  taking  advantage  of  the  cool 
day  to  get  through  a  double  amount 
of  work.  A  sacristan  was  cleaning 
down  the  steps  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Salute,  flinging  away  the  broom,  and 
sitting  down  to  rest  after  the  labor  of 
sweeping  each  step. 

Then  came  a  long  period  of  quiet, 
broken  only  by  the  steady  dip  of  oars, 
and  an  occasional  remark  in  gondo¬ 
lier  slang  made  by  the  two  boatmen. 
Pearly  sky  and  pearly  sea,  a  soft 
breeze  and  monotonous  motion  exer¬ 
cised  a  soothing  influence  over  poor 
Mary,  who  never  resisted  comfort,  no 
matter  in  how  homely  a  form  it  might 
come.  On  the  steps  behind  the  Ar¬ 
menian  convent  sat  a  monk,  looking 
over  the  lagoon.  He  was  a  common^ 
place  old  man  enough  in  appearance, 
some  insignificant  lay  brother  resting 
from  his  labors  in  the  garden.  He 
saw  the  boat  approach,  and  noticed 
probably  the  expression  of  suffering 
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on  Mary’s  face;  for  as  she  passed, 
a  look  of  kindness,  that  was  in  itself 
a  benediction,  came  into  his  wrinkled, 
brown  face,  and  sank  into  her  poor 
wounded  heart,  never  to  be  forgotten. 
From  that  day  she  remembered  the 
old  Armenian  in  her  prayers  as  one 
who  had  helped  her  in  the  sorest  trial 
of  her  life. 

xv. 

In  the  afternoon  came  Mrs.  Hol- 
ston,  for  once  in  her  life  in  a  hurry. 
“  I  am  ashamed  to  disturb  you,”  she 
said  to  Mary.  “  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  why  I  have  come.  Amelia  is 
behaving  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner.  She  refuses  to  get  up,  and 
refuses  to  see  the  doctor.  She  says 
no  one  can  do  her  any  good  except 
you.  I  told  her  she  was  very  selfish, 
and  she  said  she  didn’t  care ;  so  now 
I  can  only  ask  you,  for  charity’s  sake, 
to  come  down  and  speak  to  her.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Mary,  by  a  stu¬ 
pendous  effort  speaking  in  a  natural 
tone ;  “  I  will  come  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  have  a  little  note  for  your  sister  from 
my  husband  that  she  may  be  glad  to 
get.  Did  he  find  time  to  come  and 
bid  you  good  by  ?” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  but  he  looked  dread¬ 
fully  worried  and  unhappy,  of  course. 
I  think  it  extremely  ill-natured  of  the 
War  Department  to  make  him  leave 
home  so  suddenly.  That  must  have 
been  what  made  you  look  so  fright¬ 
fully  ill  yesterday  morning.  I  was 
very  much  alarmed  about  you.” 

“  I  will  follow  you  directly,”  said 
Mary,  escaping  to  her  own  room  for 
a  moment  of  preparation  before  facing 
the  enemy  of  her  peace. 

But  that  her  peace  was  hopelessly 
shaken,  she  no  longer  feared.  The 
interview  with  Padre  Giulio  had  been 
full  of  consolation;  for  to  this  impar-r 
tial  listener  Vane  had  said  many 
things  that  the  fear  of  seeming  in¬ 
sincere  had  prevented  him  from  ex¬ 


pressing  to  his  wife.  It  was  plain 
that  delicacy  toward  herself  and 
compassion  for  Lady  Sackvil  had 
made  him  leave  Venice.  She  now 
felt  that  it  would  show  a  lack  of 
faith  to  doubt  that  the  future  would 
bring  happiness  to  them  both;  that 
their  reunion  would  be  one  such  as 
death  itself  confirms  instead  of  sever¬ 
ing. 

She  found  Lady  Sackvil  looking 
enchantingly  lovely.  Her  hair,  dark 
brown,  with  golden  red  lights  in  it, 
was  plaited  in  two  great  braids ;  her 
cheeks  were  flushed;  her  eyes  were 
closed,  showing  their  long  lashes  and 
large,  full  lids  to  advantage.  By  the 
quivering  of  her  lips,  Mary  knew  that 
she  felt  who  was  with  her;  but  it  was 
some  minutes  before  she  opened  her 
eyes. 

“  It  was  kind  in  you  to  come,”  she 
said  at  last,  looking  up  into  Mary’s 
face.  “  I  am  very  grateful.  Flora 
says  I’m  horribly  selfish  to  send  for 
you,  and  no  doubt  I  am;  but  it  is 
better  than  going  crazy,  I  suppose.” 

Mary  laid  her  hand  on  the  throb¬ 
bing  forehead,  and  felt  the  quick 
pulses.  “  Do  you  feel  really  ill  ?” 
she  asked ;  “  or  is  this  merely  a  state 
of  nervous  excitement  ?” 

“  I’m  not  ill.  I  was  never  seriously 
ill  in  my  life.  I  am  only  going  dis¬ 
tracted.  I  had  an  idea  you  might  do 
something  for  me.” 

“The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
quiet  your  nerves  and  reduce  the 
fever.  Then  we  will  think  of  other 
remedies.  I  will  get  Flora’s  little 
medicine-chest,  and  see  what  its  re¬ 
sources  are.” 

The  morning  passed  quietly  in  tend¬ 
ing  Lady  Sackvil,  varied  by  occasional 
visits  to  the  nursery.  It  was  hard  to 
bear,  “  but  no  harder  than  any  thing 
else  would  be  now,”  thought  Mary. 
“  If  I  can  save  this  poor  soul,  it  will 
be  worth  suffering  great  as  this.” 

By  two  o’clock,  Amelia  was  phy 
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sically  more  tranquil.  Her  health 
had  always  been  excellent,  and  her 
temperament,  though  utterly  undis¬ 
ciplined,  by  no  means  inclined  to 
morbid  excitability. 

“  I  have  a  note  for  you,”  said  Mary ; 
“  will  you  read  it  ?” 

“  From  whom  ?” 

“  From  my  husband.” 

Lady  Sackvil  shuddered,  and  turned 
away. 

“  Don’t  give  it  to  me,”  she  said. 
“  Read  it,  and  tell  me  what  it  says.” 

Mary  read  it  through  to  herself; 
then,  mastering  her  voice,  read  aloud 
the  following  words : 

“  I  was  unjust  to  you  yesterday.  I 
treated  you  with  cruelty.  For  what 
has  happened,  I  am  more  responsible 
than  you,  because  I  have  been  under 
better  influences.  We  shall  never 
meet  again.  God  bless  you,  and 
grant  us  both  genuine  repentance!” 

Amelia  made  no  comment  or  reply. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  she  said, 
“You  go  to  confession  very  often,  I 
suppose  ?” 

“  Once  a  week.” 

“  Who  is  your  confessor  ?” 

“  Padre  Giulio,  at  St.  Mark’s.” 

“  Is  he  old  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Wise  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Kind  ?” 

“  Very  kind.” 

“  I  should  like  to  see  him.  I  don’t 
suppose  that  I  intend  going  to  con¬ 
fession,  but  I  want  to  talk  with  such 
a  man.  Has  he  had  much  to  do  with 
making  you  what  you  are  ?” 

“  He  has  given  me  good  advice, 
and  I  have  tried  to  follow  it,  if  that 
is  what  you  mean.” 

Lady  Sackvil  looked  at  Mary  fixed¬ 
ly  for  some  time. 

“  I  made  up  my  mind,  a  short  time 
ago,”  she  said,  “  that  the  thing  most 
likely  to  convince  me  of  the  direct 
influence  of  God  would  be  to  see 
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a  Christian  whose  character  would 
bear  scrutiny  under  the  severest  test. 
I  have  seen  such  a  Christian  in  you. 
Most  women  would  have  spurned  me 
away  in  disdain ;  you  have  treated  me 
like  a  sister.  I  thank  you  for  it,  and 
I  should  like  to  believe  what  you  be¬ 
lieve.” 

Mary  smiled  at  the  reasoning,  but 
thanked  God  for  the  conclusion. 
“You  would  find  Padre  Giulio  very 
sympathizing,”  she  said;  “I  think  it 
would  soothe  you  to  see  him.  Shall 
I  send  for  him  to  come  here  ?” 

“  On  no  account.  I  will  go  to  him 
if  you  will  come  with  me.  Do  come 
with  me ;  I  will  bless  you  all  my  life,” 
she  added  pleadingly. 

“  Of  course  I  will  go,  but  not  to¬ 
day.  If  you  were  to  take  cold  now, 
it  might  be  the  death  of  you.  To 
morrow  morning  we  will  go  to  St. 
Mark’s,  and  I  will  send  him  word, 
that  we  may  be  sure  of  finding  him 
at  home.” 

Lady  Sackvil  looked  disappointed. 
“  I  would  rather  go  to-day.  I  want 
to  have  it  over.” 

“There’s  no  occasion  to  wish  to 
have  it  over,”  said  Mary  soothingly. 
“  An  experienced  confessor  is  too  well 
used  to  dealing  with  mental  suffering 
to  wonder  at  it,  no  matter  in  what 
shape  it  comes.” 

Lady  Sackvil  lay  with  her  eyes 
shut  a  long  time.  At  last  she  said, 
“  I’ve  not  been  much  of  a  Bible 
reader,  but  I  remember  well  that  it 
required  only  the  sight  of  one  miracle 
to  convert  sinners  in  those  days.  I 
suppose  sinners  are  very  much  the 
same  in  the  nineteenth  century  that 
they  were  in  the  first.” 

“No  doubt,”  said  Mary,  and  waited 
to  hear  more. 

“Your  conduct  toward  me  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  greater  miracle  than 
the  raising  of  the  dead.  Nothing  but 
supernatural  strength  could  have  sus¬ 
tained  you.” 
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“  If  I  have  done  any  thing  remark¬ 
able,  it  has  certainly  been  God  s  doing, 
not  mine.” 

Lady  Sackvil  lay  still  some  time 
longer.  Then  she  said  abruptly, 
“  I  am  clever,  I  know,  but  I  am 
not  intellectual;  and  intellectual  sa¬ 
tisfaction  is  not  what  I  demand  in 
order  to  become  a  Christian.  If 
you  were  to  lay  before  me  all  the 
tomes  of  all  the  theologians,  they 
would  not  convey  to  my  mind  one 
single  definite  idea.” 

“  You  were  educated  a  Catholic, 
weren’t  you  ?” 

“Yes,  after  a  fashion.  I  was  care¬ 
fully  prepared  for  confirmation  in  a 
convent  school,  where  I  spent  six 
months,  while  my  aunt  was  in  Eu¬ 
rope.” 

“Then  you  feel  more  inclined  to¬ 
ward  Catholicity  than  to  any  other 
form  of  religion  ?” 

“  Certainly.  If  I  am  going  to  be 
good,  I  mean  to  be  decidedly  so. 
The  church  demands  more  than 
any  sect,  and  I  respect  her  for  that 
reason.  Like  St.  Christopher,  I  wish 
to  serve  the  strongest  master.  Then, 
too,  the  teaching  at  the  convent  made 
a  deeper  impression  on  me  than  I  sup¬ 
posed  ;  and  now  that  I  need  support, 
it  all  comes  back  to  me.  Last,  and 
not  least,  I  wish  to  believe  as  you 
do.  You  are  the  best  Christian  I 
have  ever  seen.” 

“Your  experience  in  Christians 
must  have  been  limited,  I  think,” 
said  Mary,  smiling. 

“  Perhaps  so ;  but  I  am  quite  satis¬ 
fied  to  have  you  for  my  standard. 
Why,  are  you  going  ?  Oh !  please 
don’t  leave  me.  I  can’t  bear  to  be 
alone.” 

“  I  must  go  now.  I  will  come  to¬ 
morrow  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  if  you 
feel  equal  to  the  effort,  we  will  go  to 
San  Marco.” 

“  I  shall  feel  equal  to  it  physically,” 
said  Lady  Sackvil.  “  It’s  very  pro¬ 


voking.  I  meant  to  have  a  brain- 
fever  and  die,  and  I  feel  better  every 
minute.  I  wish  you  had  not  come  to 
take  care  of  me.” 

“This  is  the  beginning  of  your 
heroic  virtue,  I  suppose,”  said  Mary ; 
“these  are  the  first  fruits  of  conver¬ 
sion.  Good-by,  neophyte!  Disturb 
yourself  about  nothing;  remember 
only  that  God  loves  us  with  a  love 
too  deep  to  be  fathomed.” 

And  then  she  went  home,  and  sat 
down  by  the  ash<^s  that  Lady  Sackvil 
had  left  on  her  domestic  hearth. 

xvi. 

In  the  morning,  she  found  Lady 
Sackvil  taking  breakfast  in  her  own 
room,  looking  pale  and  worn  from 
the  effects  of  reaction  from  fever  and 
excitement.  “  How  do  you  feel  ?” 
she  asked. 

“  Horribly  cross.  I  think  all  other 
sensations  are  merged  in  ill-temper.” 

“A  certain  sign  of  convalescence. 
I  am  glad  to  see  it.” 

Amelia  laid  down  her  egg-spoon, 
and  sank  back  in  her  chair.  “  I 
wish,”  she  remarked,  “that  it  had 
pleased  Heaven  to  make  some  va¬ 
riety  in  the  shape  of  hen’s  eggs.  I 
am  so  tired  of  seeing  them  always 
oval.” 

“  You  don’t  want  any  of  these 
things,  do  you?”  asked  Mary,  sur¬ 
veying  the  rather  solid  repast  on 
the  table. 

“No — I  can’t  bear  the  sight  of  it,” 
said  Amelia  wearily. 

“  Rest  on  the  couch  until  I  come 
back.”  And  Mary  arranged  the  cush¬ 
ions  with  a  skilful  hand,  and  left  the 
room  noiselessly. 

Presently  she  returned,  bearing  on 
a  pretty  little  tray  a  glass  filled  with 
some  frothy  preparation,  and  two 
transparent  wafers.  Amelia  revived 
at  the  sight.  “  I  have  dreamed  of 
such  things,”  she  said.  “This  is  the 
very  apotheosis  of  breakfast !” 
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XVII. 

Mary  left  Lady  Sackvil  with  Padre 
Giulio,  and  went  into  the  church  to 
pray  for  the  happy  result  of  the  inter¬ 
view.  She  had  passed  some  time  at 
the  Lady  chapel,  with  its  brazen  gates 
and  oriental  lamps,  and  before  the 
jewel-incrusted  high  altar,  and  was 
kneeling  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  when  she  heard  the  door 
of  the  confessional  behind  her  open. 
She  looked  round.  Padre  Giulio  had 
entered  the  confessional ;  Lady  Sack¬ 
vil  was  kneeling  at  the  grating. 

She  was  sitting  within  the  railing 
of  the  chapel  when  Amelia  joined 
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her.  Mary  looked  at  the  beautiful 
creature;  there  was  a  peaceful  smile 
on  her  lips,  a  holy  light  in  her  eyes ; 
the  pride,  the  caprice,  the  egotism 
were  not  there;  she  looked  like  a 
penitent  child. 

As  they  passed  through  one  of  the 
sombre  side  aisles,  Amelia  paused  be¬ 
fore  the  crucifix  hanging  on  the  wall. 
“  I  have  confessed  my  sins  and  re¬ 
ceived  absolution,”  she  said ;  “  are 
you  willing  to  kiss  me  ?” 

And  so  the  sign  of  peace  was  ex¬ 
changed  before  the  image  of  the  great 
reconciler ;  and  they  passed  out  from 
the  shadows  of  those  grand  old  arches 
into  the  sunshine  of  the  Piazza. 


DONA  FORTUNA  AND  DON  DINERO* 


FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  FERNAN  CABALLERO. 


Well,  sirs,  Dona  Fortuna  and 
Don  Dinero  were  so  in  love  that  you 
never  saw  one  without  the  other. 
The  bucket  follows  the  rope,  and 
Don  Dinero  followed  Dona  Fortuna 
till  folks  began  to  talk  scandal.  Then 
they  made  up  their  minds  to  get 
married. 

Don  Dinero  was  a  big  swollen  fel¬ 
low',  with  a  head  of  Peruvian  gold,  a 
belly  of  Mexican  silver,  legs  of  the 
copper  of  Segovia,  and  shoes  of  pa¬ 
per  from  the  great  factory  of  Ma¬ 
drid.  t 

Dona  Fortuna  was  a  mad -cap, 

*  Madame  Fertune  and  Sir  Money. 
tThe  Bank  of  Madrid. 


without  faith  or  law,  very  slippery,  un¬ 
certain,  and  queer,  and  blinder  than 
a  mole. 

The  pair  were  at  cross  purposes  be¬ 
fore  they  had  finished  the  wedding- 
cake.  The  woman  wanted  to  take 
the  command,  but  this  did  not  suit 
Don  Dinero,  who  was  of  an  overbear¬ 
ing  and  haughty  disposition.  Why, 
sirs !  my  father  (may  glory  be  his 
rest !)  used  to  say  that  if  the  sea  were 
to  get  married  he  would  lose  his 
fierceness.  But  Don  Dinero  was 
more  proud  than  the  sea  and  did 
not  lose  his  presumption. 

As  both  wished  to  be  first  and 
best,  and  neither  would  consent  to 
be  last  or  least,  they  determined  to 
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decide  by  a  trial  which  of  the  two 
had  the  more  power. 

“Look,”  said  the  wife  to  the  hus¬ 
band,  “  do  you  see,  down  there  in  the 
hollow  of  that  olive-tree,  that  poor  man 
so  discouraged  and  chop-fallen  ?  Let’s 
try  whether  you  or  I  can  do  more  for 
him.” 

The  husband  agreed,  and  they 
went  right  away,  he  croaking,  and 
6he  with  a  jump,  and  took  up  their 
quarters  by  the  tree. 

The  man,  who  was  a  wretch  that 
had  never  in  his  whole  life  seen  eith¬ 
er  of  them,  opened  eyes  like  a  pair 
of  great  olives  when  the  two  ap¬ 
peared  suddenly  in  front  of  him. 

“  God  be  with  you !”  said  Don 
Dinero. 

“  And  with  his  grace’s  worship 
also,”  replied  the  poor  man. 

“  Don’t  you  know  me  ?” 

“  I  only  know  his  highness  to 
serve  him.” 

“You  have  never  seen  my 
face  ?” 

“  Never  since  God  made  me.” 

“  How  is  that  —  have  you  no¬ 
thing  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir;  I  have  six  children  as 
naked  as  colts,  with  throats  like  old 
stocking-legs ;  but,  as  to  property,  I 
have  only  gt'ab  and  swallow ,  and  often 
not  that.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  work  ?” 

“  Why  ?  Because  I  can’t  find 
work,  and  I’m  so  unlucky  that  every¬ 
thing  I  undertake  turns  out  as  crook¬ 
ed  as  a  goat’s  horn.  Since  I  mar¬ 
ried,  it  appears  as  though  a  frost  had 
fallen  on  me.  I’m  the  fag  of  ill-hap. 
Now,  here — a  master  set  us  to  dig 
him  a  well  for  a  price,  promising 
doubloons  when  it  should  be  finish¬ 
ed,  but  giving  not  a  single  maravedi* 
beforehand.” 

“  The  master  was  wise,”  remarked 
Don  Dinero.  “  ‘  Money  taken,  arms 


broken,’  is  a  good  saying.  Go  on,  my 
man.” 

“  I  put  my  soul  in  the  work ;  for, 
notwithstanding  your  worship  sees 
me  looking  so  forlorn,  I  am  a  man, 
sir.” 

“Yes,”  said  Don  Dinero,  “I  had 
perceived  that.” 

“  But  there  are  four  kinds  of  men, 
senor.  There  are  men  that  are  men ; 
there  are  good-for-naughts ;  and  con¬ 
temptible  monkeys;  and  men  that 
are  below  monkeys,  and  not  worth 
the  water  they  drink.  But,  as  I  was 
telling  you,  the  deeper  we  dug,  the 
lower  down  we  went,  but  the  fewer 
signs  we  found  of  water.  It  appear¬ 
ed  as  if  the  centre  of  the  world  had 
been  dried.  Lastly,  and  finally,  we 
found  nothing,  senor,  but  a  cob¬ 
bler.” 

“  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Don  Dinero,  indignant  at 
hearing  that  his  ancestral  palace  was 
so  meanly  inhabited. 

“  No,  senor!”  said  the  man  depre- 
catingly ;  “  not  in  the  bowels ;  further 
on,  in  the  country  of  the  other 
tribe.” 

“  What  tribe,  man  ?” 

“  The  antipodes,  senor.” 

“  My  friend,  I  am  going  to  do  you 
a  favor,”  said  Don  Dinero  pompous¬ 
ly;  and  he  put  a  dollar  in  the  man’s 
hand. 

The  man  hardly  credited  his  eyes ; 
joy  lent  wings  to  his  feet,  he  was  not 
long  in  arriving  at  a  baker’s  shop 
and  buying  bread,  but,  when  he  went 
to  take  out  his  money,  he  found  no¬ 
thing  in  his  pocket  but  the  hole 
through  which  his  dollar  had  gone 
without  saying  good-by. 

The  poor  fellow  was  in  despair ;  he 
looked  for  it,  but  when  did  one  of 
his  sort  ever  find  anything?  No; 
St.  Anthony  guards  the  pig  that  is 
destined  for  the  wolf.  After  the  mo¬ 
ney  he  lost  time,  and  after  time  pa¬ 
tience,  and,  that  lost,  he  fell  to  cast- 


*  Less  than  a  farthing. 
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ing  after  his  bad  luck  every  curse 
that  ever  opened  lips. 

Doha  Fortuna  strained  herself  with 
laughing.  Don  Dinero’s  face  turned 
yellower  with  bile,  but  he  had  no  re¬ 
medy  except  to  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  bring  oi  t  an  onza  *  to 
give  the  man. 

'1  he  poor  fellow  was  so  full  of  joy 
that  it  leaped  out  of  his  eyes.  He 
did  not  go  for  bread  this  time, 
but  hurried  to  a  dry-goods  store  to 
buy  a  few  clothes  for  his  wife  and 
children.  When  he  handed  the  onza 
to  pay  for  what  he  had  bought,  the 
dealer  said,  and  stuck  to  it,  that  the 
piece  was  bad ;  that  no  doubt  its 
owner  was  a  coiner  of  false  money, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  give  him 
up  to  justice.  On  hearing  this,  the 
poor  man  was  confounded,  and  his 
face  became  so  hot  that  you  might 
have  toasted  beans  on  it ;  but  he 
took  to  his  heels  and  ran  to  tell  Don 
Dinero  what  had  happened,  weeping 
the  while  with  shame  and  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Doha  Fortuna  nearly  burst  herself 
with  laughing,  and  Don  Dinero  felt 
the  mustard  rising  in  his  nose,  f 

Here,”  said  he  to  the  poor  man, 
“  take  these  two  thousand  reals ;  your 
luck  is  truly  bad;  but  if  I  don’t  mend 
it,  my  power  is  less  than  I 
think.” 

The  man  set  off  so  delighted  that 
he  saw  nothing  until  he  flattened  his 
nose  against  some  robbers.  They 
left  him  as  his  mother  brought  him 
into  the  world. 

When  his  wife  chucked  him  under 
the  chin  and  said  it  was  her  turn,  and 
it  would  soon  be  seen  which  had  the 
more  power,  the  petticoats  or  the 
breeches,  Don  Dinero  looked  more 
shame-faced  than  a  clown. 

*  A  gold  piece  valued  at  sixteen  dollars, 
t  Was  becoming  angry. 
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She  then  went  to  the  poor  man, 
who  had  thrown  himself  on  the 
ground  and  was  tearing  his  hair,  and 
blew  on  him.  At  the  instant  the  lost 
dollar  lay  under  his  hand.  “  Some¬ 
thing  is  something,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self;  “I’ll  buy  bread  for  my  chil¬ 
dren,  for  they  have  gone  three  days 
on  half  a  ration,  and  their  stomachs 
must  be  as  empty  as  a  charity- 
box.” 

As  he  passed  before  the  shop 
where  he  had  bought  the  clothes,  the 
dealer  called  him  in,  and  begged  of 
him  to  overlook  his  previous  rude¬ 
ness  ;  said  that  he  had  really  be¬ 
lieved  the  onza  to  be  a  bad  one,  but 
that  the  assayer,  who  happened  to 
stop  as  he  passed  that  way,  had  as¬ 
sured  him  that  it  was  one  of  the  very 
best,  rather  over  than  under  weight, 
in  fact.  He  asked  leave  to  return 
the  piece,  and  the  clothes  besides, 
which  he  begged  him  to  accept  as  an 
expression  of  sorrow  for  the  annoy¬ 
ance  he  had  caused  him. 

The  poor  man  declared  himself 
satisfied,  loaded  his  arms  with  the 
things ;  and,  if  you  will  believe  me,  as 
he  was  crossing  the  plaza,  some  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  civil  guard  were  bringing 
in  the  highwaymen  that  had  robbed 
him.  Immediately,  the  judge,  who 
was  one  of  the  judges  God  sends, 
made  them  restore  the  two  thousand 
reals  without  costs  or  waste.  The 
poor  man,  in  partnership  with  a 
neighbor  of  his,  put  his  money  in  a 
mine.  Before  they  had  dug  down 
six  feet  they  struck  a  vein  of  gold, 
another  of  lead,  and  another  of  iron. 
Right  away  people  began  to  call  hins 
Don,  then  “  You  Sir,”  then  Your  Ex¬ 
cellency.  Since  that  time  Dona  For¬ 
tuna  has  had  her  husband  humbled 
and  shut  up  in  her  shoe,  and  she, 
more  addle-pated  and  indiscriminat- 
ing  than  ever,  goes  on  distributing 
her  favors  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
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without  judgment  or  discretion —  stick;  and  one  of  them  will  reach  the 
madly,  foolishly,  generously,  hit  or  writer,  if  the  reader  is  pleased  with 
miss,  like  the  blows  of  the  blind  the  tale. 
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We  were  sitting  in  our  cosy  little 
parlor,  in  the  twilight  of  a  pleasant 
summer  evening,  when  the  conversa¬ 
tion  turned — as  it  does  so  very  easily 
and  imperceptibly  at  that  mystic  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  day,  when  the  spirit  is 
hushed  and  awed  by  the  silent  and 
holy  influences  of  the  hour — upon  the 
marvellous,  the  mysterious,  and  the 
supernatural,  and,  in  the  course  of  it, 
we  were  led  to  the  question  whether 
disembodied  spirits  did  ever  really 
become  visible  to  mortal  eyes. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt,”  said  my 
mother,  “  that  the  great  and  good  God 
can  accomplish  his  purposes  by  any 
means  or  instruments  which  his  infi¬ 
nite  wisdom  sees  are  best  fitted  for 
them;  and  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
believe,  upon  sufficient  evidence,  in 
an  apparition  from  the  spirit-world, 
the  reason  for  which  was  attested,  as 
were  those  of  Holy  Writ,  by  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  some  great  benefit  that 
could  not  have  been  gained,  humanly 
speaking,  by  ordinary  means.” 

“  Well,”  said  my  aunt,  “  I  am  no 
philosopher,  and  perhaps,  were  I  in¬ 
clined  to  search  for  the  reason  of  all 
that  passes  my  limited  comprehen¬ 
sion,  I  should  fail  to  satisfy  myself. 
But  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  appari¬ 
tions,  for  I  have  seen  one  myself,  and 
i  seeing  is  believing,’  you  know.” 

“  Oh !  tell  us  all  about  it,  aunty,” 
I  earnestly  exclaimed,  though  shrink¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
thought  of  hearing  about  a  ghost 
from  one  who  had  seen  it. 

I  was  a  young  girl,  passing  a  year 
with  your  mother — she  said,  address¬ 
ing  herself  to  me — when  your  father 
removed  his  family  to  a  home  in  the 


wilderness.  You  were  then  but  a 
mere  child,  and  I  doubt  whether  you 
noticed  the  contrast — so  striking  to 
your  elders — between  those  wild  soli¬ 
tudes  and  our  former  pleasant  home, 
or,  if  you  noticed,  could  now  retain 
any  distinct  remembrance  of  the  sin¬ 
gularly  weird  features  they  presented 
to  our  unaccustomed  eyes.  Yet  there 
were  many  pleasures  connected  with 
that  new  mode  of  life  which  recon¬ 
ciled  us  to  the  change,  and  imparted 
a  relish  even  to  its  unwonted  priva¬ 
tions  and  inconveniences. 

We  removed  in  the  early  spring, 
before  the  ice  broke  up  in  the  river, 
which  furnished  us  with  a  route  for 
the  journey,  and  the  transportation  of 
the  household  goods,  as  no  roads 
were  even  surveyed  for  a  great  part 
of  the  way.  The  place  was,  in  fact, 
an  unbroken  forest.  The  trees  had 
been  cut  away  on  the  knoll  where 
the  house  was  erected,  for  a  space 
just  sufficient  for  its  location,  and  I 
remember  well  that,  when  the  tall 
pines  were  felled  in  the  grounds 
where  the  yards  and  gardens  were 
afterward  laid  out,  strong  props  were 
placed  against  them  to  prevent  their 
falling  upon  the  house.  No  less  vivid 
is  my  remembrance  of  the  trepidation 
with  which  I  watched  the  perform¬ 
ance  from  a  safe  distance  outside  the 
building. 

The  cabin  of  our  nearest  neighbor 
was  three  miles  distant  from  us, 
through  a  tangled  forest,  in  which 
even  the  Indian  hunter  often  lost  his 
way.  So,  whatever  else  we  lacked, 
we  had  solitude  enough,  you  may  be 
sure. 

During  the  fall  after  our  removal, 
it  became  necessary  to  burn  a  quan- 
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tity  of  lime  for  future  building  opera¬ 
tions.  A  lime-kiln  was  constructed 
at  some  distance  from  the  house,  in 
the  deep  woods  at  the  foot  of  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  down  which  a  mad  brook 
came  brawling  in  numberless  little 
waterfalls,  which  we  named  “  The  Cas¬ 
cades.”  The  foot-path  from  the  house 
led  through  the  woods  to  a  tempo¬ 
rary  bridge  which  had  been  thrown 
across  the  stream  considerably  below 
the  lime-kiln,  and  had  to  be  traversed 
at  that  season — after  the  fall  rains — 
to  reach  the  spot,  though  during  the 
summer  the  brook  could  be  crossed 
anywhere  on  stepping-stones. 

The  man  who  built  the  kiln  was 
one  of  our  nearest  neighbors,  by  the 
name  of  Birch,  a  Yankee  of  that  irre¬ 
pressible  class  who  are  described,  in 
the  common  expression,  as  being 
“  able  to  turn  their  hand  to  any¬ 
thing;”  and  we  found  him  an  in¬ 
valuable  adjunct  in  more  emergen¬ 
cies  than  one.  He  was  assisted  by 
his  son,  Horace — an  overgrown,  un¬ 
kempt,  and  uncouth  specimen  of  a 
backwoods  Yankee  stripling  as  one 
could  chance  to  meet  in  many  a 
summer  day’s  ramble.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  describe  this  remarkable 
human  anomaly  in  words  that  would 
convey  any  idea  of  the  original — 
such  a  compound  of  ignorance, 
shrewdness,  effrontery,  and  self-com¬ 
placency.  It  was  impossible  to  tell 
him  anything  in  the  whole  range  of 
human  science  and  knowledge  but 
what  he  had  “  hearn  that  afore !”  or 
to  give  him  any  information,  for  he 
already  knew  all  that  was  “worth 
knowing,”  and,  if  he  did  not,  “  Dad 
did,”  which  was  “just  as  well,  seein’ 
’twas  all  in  the  family.” 

A  great  bravado,  withal,  was  our 
blustering  Horace.  His  stories  of 
what  he  had  seen  and  encountered 
in  the  woods  were  marvellous,  espe¬ 
cially  the  “  lots  of  bars  he  had  fought 
with ;  but  he  never  yet  seed  the  bar 


he  was  afear’d  on.”  If  you  would 
take  his  word  for  it,  there  was  nothing 
“  in  sky,  or  air,  or  caverns  deep  ” 
that  could  by  any  possibility  frighten 
him. 

When  the  lime-kiln — the  construc¬ 
tion  of  which  was  an  event  in  those 
solitudes,  you  must  know — was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  in  “  full  blast,”  as  Horace 
said,  on  a  fine  autumnal  evening  it 
was  proposed  that  we  should  all  go 
up  to  see  the  gorgeous  effect  of  the 
light  from  the  fire  in  the  kiln  as  it 
was  thrown  upon  the  surrounding 
forest.  You  were  such  a  sleepy¬ 
head  that  we  said  nothing  to  you 
of  the  projected  excursion,  knowing 
you  would  want  to  go  back  before 
the  evening  was  half-spent,  and  would 
be  more  comfortable  if  left  at  home 
with  your  father  and  mother. 

After  the  tea-thfiigs  were  cleared 
aw&y,  we  settled  ourselves  around  the 
work-table  as  usual,  your  father  read¬ 
ing  aloud  from  a  pleasant  book.  Soon 

his  two  wards,  Sam  S - and  George 

H - ;  your  two  brothers;  Abby, 

your  adopted  sister,  and  myself,  slip¬ 
ped  quietly  out,  one  by  one,  and,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Baptiste,  the  French 
boy,  and  two  Scotch  girls  from  the 
kitchen,  took  our  course  for  the  lime¬ 
kiln.  Arriving  there,  we  found  Horace 
— who  had  been  left  by  his  father  in 
charge  of  the  fires — in  a  full  blaze  of 
glory,  and,  if  possible,  more  boastful 
and  heroic  than  ever. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  brilliancy 
of  the  spectacle  before  us,  and  we  were 
lost  in  admiration  of  its  flickering  and 
fairy-like  splendors.  The  illumination 
of  the  adjacent  wilderness,  and  the 
wild  beauty  of  its  dim  recesses  faintly 
revealed  by  flashes  of  the  magic- work¬ 
ing  fire — places  which  the  slightest 
stretch  of  fancy  might  people  with 
every  imaginable  form  of  loveliness 
— and,  above  all,  the  dancing,  laugh¬ 
ing  waters  of  the  brook,  whence  we 
should  scarcely  have  been  surprised 
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to  see  some  radiant  naiad  emerge,  as 
they  sparkled  in  the  fitful  gleam,  all 
combined  to  hold  us  bound  in  silence, 
as  by  a  spell,  for  some  time. 

“  What  an  awsome  place  for  bogles 
and  kelpies,  Gude  safe  us!”  murmured 
the  Scotch  girl,  Betty,  in  a  half-whis¬ 
per. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  your  bogles 
and  skelpies  ?”  asked  Horace,  with  a 
startled  air.  “  I  do  wish  to  gracious 
you’d  talk  English,  or  some  kind  o’ 
talk  a  body  could  understand !  Scotch 
is  tarnal  nonsense,  any  way!  But  if 
it’s  any  kind  of  a  bar,  here’s  at  him,  I 
say.” 

“  She  means  wood  and  water 
spirits,”  Abby  explained. 

“  Oh !  some  kind  o’  spooks,  I 
s’pose.  A  feller  must  be  a  con- 
sarned  fool  that’s  afraid  of  spooks. 

I  shouldn’t  care  if  there  was  a  dozen 
on  ’em  to  come  right  out  o’  the 
woods  and  water  now!” 

“  Whist !”  cried  Betty  vehemently, 

“  ye  daft,  gawky  haverel !  How  daur 
ye  be  speakin’  that  way  i’  this  eerie 
place,  and  Halloween  near  han’wi’  a’ 
the  cantrips  o’  the  time  !  How  daur 
ye  do’t  ?” 

“  What  do  I  care  for  your  Hallow¬ 
een  or  your  cantrips  ?  Who’s  afeer’d  ? 
If  the  spooks  want  to  come  on,  let 
’em,  T  say!” 

At  that  moment,  a  long,  low  sepul¬ 
chral  moan,  that  sent  a  thrill  through 
our  hearts,  was  heard  distinctly  to 
issue  from  a  thicket  of  bushes  near  a 
tall  pine-tree  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  brook.  Up  the  brook,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  paces,  was  a  corre¬ 
sponding  tree  and  thicket,  and  about 
midway  between  them,  but  further 
back — forming  a  triangle  open  toward 
us — was  a  third  one,  with  a  clear 
space  in  front  of  it,  upon  which  the 
full  glare  of  light  from  the  mouth  of 
the  kiln  was  thrown  so  strongly  as 
to  bring  all  its  slightest  outlines  into 
full  relief. 


At  the  instant  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  moan  and  our  eyes 
attracted  in  that  direction,  a  very  tall 
figure,  arrayed  in  garments  of  daz¬ 
zling  whiteness,  emerged  from  behind 
the  lower  thicket,  stalked  slowly  up 
the  brook  in  front  of  the  middle  tree 
— which  formed  a  background  that, 
set  it  forth,  with*  vivid  distinctness — 
and  passed  behind  the  one  further 
up  the  brook ! 

We  were  all  electrified  !  I  do  not 
think  my  first  impression  was  that 
the  form  was  that  of  a  disembodied 
spirit;  but,  when  I  reflected  for  a 
moment,  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
young  people  within  many  miles  of  us 
to  play  any  trick  of  the  kind  upset  my 
philosophy.  The  French  boy  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  blessed  himself  de¬ 
voutly.  The  Scotch  girls  shrieked 
“  Gude  safe  us  and  help  us  !”  and 
fell  on  their  faces,  “  distilled  almost 
to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear,”  to  use  ’ 
Shakespeare’s  expression  on  a  like 
occasion. 

And  Horace!  Frightened  as  the 
American  portion  of  the  party  were, 
and  fully  persuaded  that  we  had  seen 
a  visitor  from  another  world,  we 
could  not  subdue  within  ourselves 
the  ludicrous  effect  of  his  overwhelm¬ 
ing  and  pusillanimous  terror. 

“  O  Lordie !”  he  shrieked,  “  I’m 
an  awful  sinner,  and  no  mistake  !  I 
own  up,  I  do !  I  didn’t  believe  in 
spooks,  but  I  give  it  up  now — that’s 
so !  O  Lordie !  don’t  let  it  come 
again,  I  will  be  good,  and  you  bet¬ 
ter  believe  I’ll  never  say  another  mis¬ 
behavin’  word  ’bout  spooks  s’long’s 
I  live,  I  won’t !” 

Again  that  hollow,  sepulchral  moan 
rent  the  air,  and  again  that  spectral 
form  stalked  slowly  back  to  the  place 
whence  it  first  emerged.  It  seemed 
to  our  fascinated  gaze  that  we  could 
look  through  the  shadowy  vision  and 
see  every  object  beyond. 

This  time  poor  Horace  fell  flatly 
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and  heavily  to  the  ground,  crying 
faintly  :  “  O  Lordie !  there  ’tis  again. 
It  is  a  spook,  there’s  no  misdoutin’ 
it.  Oh  !  what  have  I  done  ? — what 
shall  I  do  ?  ‘  Now  I  lay  me  down 

to  sleep  ’ — O  Loddy  massy  !  I  can’t 
pray,  and  I  sha’n’t  never  dare  to  go 
to  sleep  again,  I  sha’n’t !” 

After  this  outbreak,  all  was  silent 
for  £ome  time,  when  Betty  ventured 
to  raise  her  head,  and  shaking  her 
fist  at  the  thoroughly  discomforted 
hero-^ 

“  There,  ye  skelpin’  blatherskite  ! 
didn’t  I  warn  ye  to  stop  your  silly 
clavers  ?  Now  your  een  have  had 
the  sight,  and  your  ears  the  croon, 
o’  the  bogle,  to  pay  your  ill-faute 
tongue  for  its  clatter.  Ye  may  weel 
gang  chitterin’  a’  the  rest  of  your  life, 
ye  ill-faired  feckless  loon  !” 

As  soon  as  we  could  arouse  our¬ 
selves  from  our  dismay,  those  of  the 
party  who  dared  to  cross  the  brook 
set  out  on  an  exploring  expedition, 
despite  the  frantic  entreaties  of  Ho¬ 
race  that  they  would  desist,  lest  they 
should  tempt  “  the  spook  ”  to  come 
back. 

After  the  most  diligent  search  in 
every  nook  and  thicket  along  the 
brook  and  the  foot-path,  we  failed 
to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  our 
mysterious  visitor,  and  were  compel¬ 
led  to  yield  slowly  and  reluctantly  to 
the  conviction  that  it  was  not  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  flesh  and  blood.  But  why 
should  it  appear  to  us  at  this  time  ? 
The  boys  thought  it  was,  perhaps, 
t.ne  spirit  of  some  one  who  had 
been  murdered  near  that  spot ;  but 
Betty  insisted  that  it  was  sent  to 
rebuke  the  unbelief  of  that  “  fashious 
fule.” 

As  for  Horace,  he  was  completely 
subdued.  No  more  marvellous  tales 
of  his  exploits  or  boasts  of  his  su¬ 
perior  prowess.  He  dared  not  even 
mention  a  “  bar,”  lest  it  should  make 
its  appearance,  and  nothing  earthly 


could  induce  him  to  approach  the 
lime-kiln,  by  night  or  day,  from 
that  time,  even  if  your  brothers  and 
the  other  boys  were  with  him.  You 
smile  incredulously,  but  I  assure  you 
I  have  given  you  a  true  and  un¬ 
varnished  narrative  of  our  adventure 
with  the  Ghost  of  the  Lime-Kiln. 

“  I  do  not  doubt  it,”  I  replied. 
“  And  now  I  will  proceed  to  give  you 
an  equally  true  and  simple  picture  of 
the  other  side.” 

When  you  were  all  whispering  so 
slyly  the  day  before  the  adventure, 
and  laying  your  plans  for  the  evening, 
you  forgot  the  saying  that  “little 
pitchers  have  long  ears.”  The  little 
girl  whom  you  so  slighted  was  aware 
that  something  unusual  was  in  pro¬ 
gress,  and’  by  dint  of  close  watching 
and  listening  possessed  herself  of  a  full 
knowledge  of  your  scheme ;  upon 
which  she  proceeded  to  lay  out  her 
own  programme  for  the  evening. 
Though  the  most  arrant  coward  that 
ever  walked  on  two  feet,  and  afraid, 
as  you  all  know,  to  pass  from  one 
room  to  another  alone  in  the  dark, 
she  was  so  thoroughly  piqued  at  your 
neglect  that  she  determined  to  bury 
her  fears  for  the  nonce,  and,  cost 
what  it  might,  to  pay  the  debt  to 
the  best  of  her  ability. 

You  had  hardly  disappeared  when 
I  asked  permission  of  my  mother, 
who  was  quite  absorbed  in  the  book 
my  father  was  reading  to  her,  to  pop 
corn  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  grant¬ 
ed.  I  made  a  blazing  fire  in  the  great 
fireplace,  shelled  the  corn,  and  then 
proceeded  with  my  other  prepara¬ 
tions.  The  clothes  from  the  ironing 
were  airing  upon  the  frames,  quite 
convenient  for  my  purpose.  I  drew 
on  a  long  white  night-dress,  and 
fashioned  a  figure  on  the  broom, 
which  I  arrayed  in  white  robes,  mak¬ 
ing  it  appear  so  real  that  I  trembled 
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to  think  of  what  I  had  done — “  look 
on’t  again  I  dared  not!”  All  this  I 
accomplished  in  less  time  than  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  telling,  and,  when  fully 
ready,  I  put  the  figure  under  my  arm, 
and  darted  along  the  foot-path  and 
through  the  woods  with  the  swiftness 
of  a  young  fawn,  until  I  nearly  over¬ 
took  your  advancing  party:  I  re¬ 
mained  just  far  enough  behind  to 
avoid  being  seen,  and  when  you 
crossed  the  brook — wishing  to  keep 
that  between  your  party  and  my  di¬ 
minutive  self— I  passed  on  to  the 
thicket  by  the  first  pine-tree.  Art 
could  not  have  arranged  a  place 
more  perfectly  fitted  for  my  purpose. 
After  waiting  for  a  sufficient  interval, 
1  raised  the  broom  as  high  as  I  could 
hold  it,  letting  the  long  drapery  fall 
around  and  conceal  my  head  and 
face,  except  a  little  opening,  which  I 
prepared  by  pinning  it  aside,  to  see 
through.  With  the  aid  of  a  large 
sea-shell  which  I  had  brought  from 
the  cabinet  of  shells  in  the  parlor, 
I  succeeded  in  making  the  hollow, 
searching  moan  that  could  not  fail 
to  be  heard  above  the  babbling  of 
the  noisy  brook,  and  the  echo  of 
which,  as  it  came  back  through  the 
resounding  forest,  almost  frightened 
me  from  the  fulfilment  of  my  purpose, 
and  prompted  me  to  rush  through 
the  brook  and  the  intervening  space 
at  any  risk  to  seek  your  protection. 
But  I  stifled  my  fears,  and  walked 
forth — slowly  of  necessity,  for  I 
trembled  so  that  I  could  scarcely  set 
one  foot  before  the  other,  until  I 
passed  the  middle  pine  and  reach¬ 
ed  the  one  further  on,  behind  which 
I  glided.  After  a  short  pause,  I  re¬ 
peated  the  moan,  and  returned  to 
the  place  from  which  I  started. 
The  moment  I  reached  it,  I  snatched 
down  the  figure,  and'  dashed  through 
the  woods  for  home  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind,  imagining  there  were  a 


thousand  goblins  in  close  pursuit  of 
me  in  my  wild  scamper.  When  I 
reached  home,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
by  the  old  kitchen  clock  how  brief 
had  been  my  absence. 

After  carefully  putting  away  my  cos¬ 
tume,  I  proceeded  to  pop  the  corn, 
and  was  thus  demurely  occupied 
when  you  all  cafnehome.  You  were 
surprised  to  find  the  “  sleepy-head  ” 
still  up  and  awake,  and  I  triumphant¬ 
ly  exhibited  a  pan  of  nice  popped 
corn  for  your  refreshment,  marking, 
to  my  own  private  satisfaction,  the 
evident  trepidation  of  your  whole 
party.  How  did  I  chuckle,  all  to  my¬ 
self,  the  next  day,  when  I  observed 
the  mysterious  hints  and  whispers  of 
one  and  another,  and  overheard  the 
remark,  “How  fortunate  that  she 
was  not  there  !  She  would  have  been 
frightened  into  fits,  and  we  should 
be  pestered  worse  than  ever  with  her 
fears  of  the  dark.” 

I  should  have  felt  myself  bound 
in  honor  to  reveal  the  facts  to  you 
after  enjoying  sufficiently  the  success 
of  my  plot ;  but  when  my  brothers, 
no  longer  able  to  keep  the  matter  to 
themselves,  told  the  whole  story  at 
the  tea-table  the  next  evening,  there 
was  a  token  in  the  keenness  of  my 
father’s  lawyer-like  glance  at  me,  as 
our  eyes  met,  which  convinced  me 
he  comprehended  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and  I  thought  he  would 
make  all  necessary  explanations,  with¬ 
out  my  giving  myself  the  trouble. 

“  Well,”  said  my  aunt,  “  in  our  cog¬ 
itations  and  questions,  we  debated 
whether  it  might  not  be  a  trick  of 
yours ;  but  your  well-known  timidity 
and  your  diminutive  size  settled  the 
question  conclusively.  Then,”  she 
added,  as  if  musing,  and  with  a  dis¬ 
appointed  expression  on  her  counte¬ 
nance — “  then  my  ghost  was  not  a 
ghost  after  all !” 
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The  drifting,  wide-spread  snow¬ 
storm  of  January  17th,  1867,  will  live 
in  the  memory  of  the  “  oldest  inhab¬ 
itant”  among  the  strange  things  of 
that  eventful  year.  It  confirmed  in 
its  depth  and  fulness  the  weird  sto¬ 
ries  of  our  grandsires,  which  our 
later  years  had  come  to  look  upon  as 
myths  ;  of  benighted  travellers  buried 
in  drifts  that  covered  houses ;  of 
common  roads  only  made  passable 
by  archways  cut  through  the  white 
heaps ;  of  houses  where  the  only 
egress  was  by  the  upper  windows,  or 
perhaps  the  chimneys.  Among  the 
multitudes  who  found  themselves 
snow-bound  on  that  memorable 
Thursday  aforesaid,  I  was  shut  up  to 
the  cold  comfort  of  a  country  inn,  in 
a  bleak,  mountainous  district,  where 
I  had  arrived  the  previous  evening 
with  the  intention  of  spending  only 
a  night  and  day ;  less,  if  the  business 
that  brought  me  could  be  transacted 
in  a  shorter  time,  I  had  engaged  the 
parlor  and  bed-room  adjoining,  that 
I  might  occupy  myself  with  necessary 
writing  uninterrupted  by  any  chance 
arrival.  The  dimensions  of  my  suite 
of  apartments  were  small,  and  the 
furniture  of  the  plainest  kind ;  a 
dingy  carpet  covered  the  floor,  and 
green  and  yellow  paper  adorned  the 
walls.  The  brilliancy  of  the  tout 
ensemble  was  heightened  by  a  series 
of  coarse,  highly-colored  plates,  re¬ 
presenting  the  life  of  the  prodigal 
son  in  all  its  phases,  and  an  equally 
radiant  “  family  tree,”  laden  with  what 
was  intended  to  represent  tropical 
fruits,  in  red  and  yellow,  the  oranges 
bearing  the  names  and  dates  of  the 
female  members  of  the  family,  and 
the  lemons  those  of  the  males ;  a 


very  suggestive  picture  certainly,  and 
one  that  told  some  queer  tales  of  my 
landlord’s  family.  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs  and  an  almanac  for  ’66 
were  the  only  books  the  room  fur¬ 
nished.  The  chairs  were  of  the  stif- 
fest  pattern,  arranged  in  funereal  order 
around  the  sides  of  the  apartment, 
with  a  notable  exception  in  a  large 
stuffed  arm-chair,  of  the  olden  times, 
which  I  drew  before  the  open  grate 
piled  with  blazing  peat. 

That  fire  was  a  comfort  indeed. 
A  sight  almost  lost  in  these  days  in 
New  England  ;  it  helped  me  to  forget, , 
in  its  beautiful  variations,  the  dash¬ 
ing  appearance  of  the  youth  pictured 
on  the  walls,  and  the  cruel  plates 
and  malicious  lies  of  the  “  English 
martyrologist.” 

Little  did  I  dream,  as  I  arranged 
my  plans  for  the  next  day,  of  the 
change  that  wchild  come  over  the 
outer  world  while  I  slept,  although 
there  were  already  signs  of  a  coming 
storm.  I  looked  from  my  windows 
in  the  morning,  through  the  large 
elms,  heavy  with  the  accumulating 
weight,  across  the  road  and  opposite 
fields  which  the  snow  had  swept  into 
one  broad  expanse  of  whiteness,  ob¬ 
scuring  landmarks  and  obliterating 
fences,  and  which  the  furious  wind 
was  now  lashing  into  billows,  all  •; 
dead  white,  save  where 

“  Some  dark  ravine 
Took  shadow,  or  the  sombre  green 
Of  hemlocks  turned  to  pitchy  black 
Against  the  whiteness  at  their  back.” 

To  be  “  snow-bound  ”  may  be  very- 
nice  in  a  large,  well-ordered  house¬ 
hold  ;  but  in  solitude,  with  neither 
books  nor  companions,  and  with  the  • 
remembrance  of  a  family  far  away, 
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who  perchance  may  just  then  need 
your  stout  arm  to  release  them  from 
a  like  imprisonment,  it  is  not  a  cheer¬ 
ful  position  ;  and  I  could  not  repress 
a  sigh  as  I  gazed  over  the  trackless 
way,  remembering  that  I  was  five 
miles  from  a  railroad  station,  in  a 
small  upland  village,  not  famous  for 
the  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  sigh  was  scarcely  breathed 
when,  on  the  confines  of  the  opposite 
meadow,  I  espied  two  figures  strug¬ 
gling  against  the  elements,  evidently 
intent  on  working  their  way  to  the 
inn  through  the  terrible  drifts.  It 
was  weary  work  ;  for  they  fell  and 
arose  again  often,  during  the  short 
time  I  watched  them  before  hastening 
to  the  old  landlord,  who  was  smoking 
his  pipe  where  was  once  the  bar¬ 
room,  and  dreaming  over  the  visions 
■of  his  long-gone  youth.  As  soon  as 
the  purpose  of  my  call  was  known, 
he  summoned  three  stout  laborers 
from  the  kitchen,  where  they  were 
rejoicing  with  the  maids  over  the 
prospect  of  an  idle  day,  and  bade 
them  go  at  once  to  the  relief  of  the 
travellers.  I  grew  impatient  with 
the  long  delay  of  the  servants,  the 
more  as  but  one  of  the  two  men  was 
to  be  seen  breasting  the  storm ;  the 
other  must  have  fallen.  Forgetting 
my  delicate  lungs  and  small  physique, 

I  donned  my  overcoat  and  hat,  and, 
fortified  with  a  flask  of  brandy,  has¬ 
tened  to  the  rescue,  reflecting  that 
brains  are  often  as  useful  as  muscle 
in  an  emergency.  The  more  suc¬ 
cessful  traveller,  a  stout  son  of  “green 
Erin,”  was  quite  exhausted  when  we 
reached  him  ;  but  he  found  breath  to 
articulate,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries 
for  his  companion  :  “  Indeed,  he  fell 
near  the  big  tree.  Oh !  he  be’s 
a  real  gintleman.”  .The  informer 
was  conveyed  to  the  house  by  two  of 
the  men,  while  with  what  seemed  to 
me  supernatural  strength,  I  made  my 
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way  with  the  third  toward  the  afore¬ 
said  “big  tree,”  walking  on  the  drifts 
where  the  stouter  man  went  down, 
and  though  the  strong,  keen  north¬ 
west  wind  nearly  took  away  my 
breath,  and  the  sleet  almost  blinded 
me,  I  was  first  on  the  spot.  It  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  two  hours,  though  it  was  less 
than  half  that  time,  from  the  moment 
when  I  lifted  the  head  of  .  the  fallen 
man  and  succeeded  in  pouring  into 
his  mouth  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  till 
we  landed  with  our  burden  at  the 
door  of  the  inn. 

There  was  something  in  my  first 
glance  upon  that  cold,  handsome  face 
that  came  to  me  like  a  dream  of 
early  days — something  that  claimed 
kindred  with  the  associations  of  my 
youth.  By  the  motherly  solicitude 
of  the  landlady  I  knew  that  he  would 
be  speedily  resuscitated,  and,  pros¬ 
trated  by  my  exertions,  I  was  leav¬ 
ing  him  in  her  care,  when  I  stooped 
to  reach  the  hat  of  the  gentleman 
from  the  floor  where  it  had  been 
thrown,  when  I  saw  the  name  “  Red¬ 
wood  R.  Hood,”  written  in  the 
crown.  Immediately  I  knew  why  I 
had  been  impressed  with  his  face, 
and  turning  to  that  form  over  which 
strangers  were  bending  with  curious 
gaze  I  said  peremptorily,  “  Take  the 
gentleman  to  my  room  ;  he  is  a  friend 

of  mine  ;  and,  Mrs.  S - ,”  I  added 

to  the  landlady,  who  looked  incredu¬ 
lous,  “with  your  help  we  can  very 
soon  restore  the  circulation,  and  he 
will  have  more  quiet  there  than  here.” 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  process  of 
resuscitation ;  let  it  suffice  that  by 
evening  my  friend  was  the  occupant 
of  the  large  arm-chair  before  'he  piles 
of  burning  peat,  and  we  had  gone 
over  the  years  intervening  between 
us,  with  the  circumstances  of  our 
meeting  again  in  a  summary  manner, 
and  we  now  sat  in  the  early  twilight 
quietly  looking  at  one  another. 
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“  The  ‘  wolf’  snow  came  near  de¬ 
vouring  little  ‘  Red  Riding  Hood  ’ 
this  time,”  I  said,  bursting  into  a 
laugh  again  at  the  joyous  memories 
that  name  recalled. 

“  Even  so,”  replied  the  pale  figure 
opposite,  “  and  I  owe  my  life  to  you, 
William  Dewey,  the  *  billet  doux ’  of 
early  days.  Happy-  hours  of  our 
youth  !”  he  added,  almost  regretfully. 
“  Yes,  they  were  happy,”  I  responded, 
“  even  with  all  their  drawbacks  ;  yet 
what  do  you  think  now  of  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  two  hours  in  length  filled 
with  the  strong  meat  of  total  deprav¬ 
ity,  election,  inability,  foreordination, 
and  reprobation,  to  which  we  were 
under  bonds  to  listen  and  to  give  a 
rehash  at  home,  and  the  tedious 
prayers  which  we  were  obliged  to 
take  all  standing ;  a  much  more  re¬ 
spectful  attitude,  however,  than  the 
lounging,  sitting  posture  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation  of  the  so-called  or¬ 
thodox  ?” 

“  Do  you  remember,”  he  said,  a  smile 
spreading  all  over  his  face,  “when 
we  were  at  Parson  Freewill’s  school 

in  L - ,  in  the  old  meeting-house 

with  the  square  pews,  with  seats  that 
lifted  when  the  congregation  arose 
for  prayer,  and  the  vigorous  slam  we 
gave  the  covers  when  we  reseated 
ourselves  ?  I  think  that  powerful 
stroke  rather  compensated  for  the 
length  of  the  prayer ;  it  was  some¬ 
thing  to  look  forward  to.  But  my 
most  fearful  remembrance  is  the 
hour  after  supper  devoted  to  the  As¬ 
sembly’s  Catechism.  I  can  see  my 
poor  aunt  now,  shaking  her  grey 
curls  over  the  old  family  Bible,  from 
which  she  was  endeavoring  to  prove 
to  me  the  words  of  the  Catechism 
which  said  I  had  lost  all  communion 
with  God,  was  under  his  wrath  and 
curse,  and  so  made  liable  to  all  the 
miseries  of  this  life  and  the  pains 
of  hell  for  ever,  and  that  through  no 


fault  of  mine  ;  but  that  such  was  the 
corruption  of  my  nature  that  I  was 
utterly  indisposed  and  made  oppo¬ 
site  unto  all  that  is  spiritually  good, 
and  wholly  inclined  to  evil,  and  that 
continually  !”  ( Vide  Catechism  of 
Westminster  Assembly.) 

“How  is  it  possible  you  have 
your  catechism  at  your  tongue’s  end 
even  at  this  date  ?”  I  replied.  “  Really 
I  doubt  if  I  could  repeat  an  answer 
correctly  ;  but  I  thank  God  who  has 
brought  me  out  of  such  terrible  dark¬ 
ness.” 

“  Then  you  have  escaped  ?”  he 
inquired,  putting  out  his  hand  to 
grasp  mine ;  “  you,  a  deacon’s  son, 
brought  up  in  the  very  midst  of 
‘  Brimstone  Corner’ !  Well,  well !  I 
must  believe  the  age  of  miracles  has 
not  passed,  for  this  cannot  be  any¬ 
thing  less  than  a  miracle  !” 

“  Yes,  a  miracle  indeed,”  I  replied 
gravely.  “  A  double  miracle,  that  j 
escaped,  and  am  at  last  anchored.” 

“  Anchored !”  he  exclaimed  in¬ 
credulously,  “  do  tell  me  where  you 
can  find  bottom  after  such  uproot¬ 
ing.” 

“  Where  you  will  perhaps  de¬ 
spise  me  more  than  if  I  had  been  con¬ 
tent  to  walk  the  Calvinistic  rut 
through  life,”  was  my  reply,  as  I  gave 
into  his  hand  my  prayer-book.  He 
examined  it  with  curiosity  and  sur¬ 
prise.  “  A  Catholic !  a  Roman 
Catholic  !”  he  exclaimed  at  length, 
with  a  shade  of  what  I  thought  sa¬ 
vored  of  contempt  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice ;  “  you,  William  Dewey,  son 
of  Deacon  Norman  Dewey,  of  the 
puritanical  city  of  Boston,  you  a 
Papist !  Excuse  me  if  I  cannot  help 
saying,  it  seems  to  me,  ‘out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire.’  ” 

“  And  pray,  may  I  ask  where  you 
find  yourself  religiously  ?”  I  said  ; 
“  men  of  our  years,  after  the  fifties, 
ought  to  be  fixed  somewhere.” 
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“  On  the  othei  pole  from  yourself,” 
he  replied  quickly  ;  “  I  believe  in  no 
creed,  no  church,  no — ” 

“  No  God  ?”  I  questioned,  a  little 
satirically. 

“A  great  first  cause,  certainly,” 
he  said  slowly.  “Yes,  the  God  in 
everything,  ‘  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord/ 
the  true  Shekinah  is  man.  But  let 
us  not  mar  this  pleasant  reunion 
with  discussions.  With  your  fixed 
faith,  you  can  have  no  sympathy  re¬ 
ligiously  with  one  the  pride  of  whose 
creed  is,  that  it  is  changing  daily, 
wholly  unfixed  and  afloat.” 

“  There  you  mistake,”  I  replied 
earnestly.  “  I  can  and  do  most  heart¬ 
ily  sympathize  with  you  ;  for  I  floated 
for  years  on  that  same  waste  of  waters 
— that  shoreless  sea  of  doubt.” 

“  Is  it  possible  !  and  came  at  last 
where  you  are  ?  I  know  nothing 
about  the  Catholic  faith,  I  must 
own,  from  actual  study,  and  from 
what  I  have  heard  I  did  not  think  it 
would  bear  examination  ;  but  there 
must  be  something  in  it  if  it  has 
caught  you,  and,  if  you  like,  it  would 
give  me  pleasure  to  hear  the  pro¬ 
cess:  but  perhaps  you  will  object?” 

“Not  at  all,”  I  replied,  “but  it 
would  take  me  all  night  to  tell  you 
the  course  I  run  in  this  matter,  and 
fatigue  you  after  your  misadventure 
to  listen.” 

“  I  think  it  would  dome  good,”  he 
said  more  earnestly  than  he  had  yet 
spoken  ;  “  I  am  really  impressed  with 
a  desire  to  know  how  such  a  trans¬ 
formation  could  take  place,  and  you 
come  to  embrace  what  you  were 
brought  up  to  hate.  As  to  my  strength 
and  ability  to  listen,  I  am  about  as 
well  as  usual,  but  miss  my  tobacco 
sadly.  My  meerschaum  probably  lies 
in  the  drift  that  had  nearly  been  my 
winding  sheet.”  I  went  to  the  hall 
and  despatched  a  servant,  who  soon 
returned  with  a  box  of  clay  pipes  and 


tobacco  in  one  hand,  and  the  missing 
meerschaum  in  the  other. 

“We  must  be  in  a  remarkably  pri¬ 
mitive  region  to  find  this  again,  and 
without  reward,”  he  cried,  looking 
tenderly  at  the  old  friend.  “  Now  go 
on,”  he  added,  after  the  first  puff; 
“  begin  at  the  beginning,  where  you 
used  to  be  flogged  about  every  Sun¬ 
day  for  going  reluctantly  to  cate¬ 
chism.  Oh !  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
more  than  another  that  upset  that 
old  cross-grained  theology  of  our 
childhood,  it  was  those  dreaded  Sun¬ 
days  ;  when,  after  two  sessions  of 
Sunday-school,  two  long  sermons, 
and  an  hour’s  sitting  on  the  West¬ 
minster  Divines,  we  were  allowed 
some  spiritual  sugar-plums  in  the 
shapeof  the  Memoir  of  Nathan  Dick - 
erman ,  Life  of  Mrs .  Harriet  Newell , 
or  some  other  questionable  saint. 
Yours  was  a  large  family  at  home, 
and  did  not  feel  what  it  was  to  be 
the  sole  recipient  of  the  full  vials  of 
reprobation.  What  saved  us  from 
being  arrant  hypocrites  or  open  infi¬ 
dels?” 

Though  I  questioned  in  my  own 
mind  how  far  my  friend’s  religion 
was  from  infidelity,  I  replied,  “  The 
fact  that  we  felt  that  our  teachers’ 
hearts  were  better  than  their  creed  ; 
for  surely  never  did  there  exist  a 
man  more  free  from  every  taint  of 
hypocrisy  than  my  honored  father, 
who  held  tenaciously  to  the  five  arti¬ 
cles  agreed  to  by  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
which  represented  most  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  churches  of  Europe,  looked 
upon  Calvin’s  Institutes  as  binding 
next  to  the  Bible,  and  I  believe 
worshipped  this  terrible  God  in  whom 
he  believed  with  the  most  earnest 
faith.” 

“  And  you  a  Catholic  !”  he  said, 
striking  his  hands  together.  “  Excuse 
me  if  I  repeat  what  I  said.  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  you  have  bettered  the 
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matter,  since  the  Catholic  Church 
holds  to  total  depravity  and  foreordi¬ 
nation,  and  moreover  excludes  all 
from  any  hope  of  salvation  who  do 
not  bow  their  necks  to  her  yoke.” 

“  Excuse  me  for  flatly  contradict- 
ng  you,  but  the  Catholic  Church 
does  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  the 
total  depravity  of  the  human  race ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  ever  teaches 
that  man  did  not  lose  by  the  Fall 
the  image  of  God,  or  his  own  free 
will,  or  the  powers  of  his  reason. 
But  you  asked  me  how  I  became  a 
Catholic.  I  am  more  interested  in 
telling  you  that  than  in  refuting 
what  her  enemies  say  of  the  church, 
because  that  you  can  find  in  books 
any  day  ;  but  you  must  allow  me  to 
echo  your  surprise  when  I  see  a 
large,  earnest  soul  like  yours  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  simple  negation  of  faith.” 

“  Satisfied  !  if  by  satisfaction  you 
mean  certainty,  I  say  no ;  for  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  to  be  found.  The 
best,  I  find,  is  to  follow  the  light  that 
comes  to  me,”  he  added,  with,  I 
thought,  a  shade  of  sadness  in  his 
tone ;  “  I  broke  the  fetters  of  Cal¬ 
vinism  with  a  bound,  and  when  I 
had  started,  there  was  nothing  for 
me  to  do  but  to  cut  loose  from  every¬ 
thing  traditional,  and  rest  solely  on 
reason.  But  tell  me  of  yourself,  for 
any  man  who  is  in  earnest,  thinking 
for  himself,  I  respect,  be  he  Mormon 
or  Mohammedan.” 

“  I  thank  you  for  my  share  of  the 
respect,”  I  replied,  “  though  I  do  not 
consider  it  very  flattering.  I  never 
was  a  Calvinist ;  my  earliest  reason 
rebelled  against  the  teachings,  and 
many  a  snubbing  did  I  get  in  my 
youth  for  daring  to  question — ‘  cavil,' 
t  was  called.  I  went  through  all  the 
phases  of  the  system,  trying  to  be¬ 
lieve  as  I  was  taught ;  for  I  had  large 
human  respect  and  strong  desire  to 
please,  with  a  devout  turn  of  mind, 


making  many  a  violent  effort  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  become,  what  my 
friends  wished,  ‘  a  professor ;’  but 
my  conscience  was  too  clamorous  to 
allow  me  to  pretend  that  I  had  ‘ob¬ 
tained  a  hope/  or  ‘  experienced  reli¬ 
gion.’  Invariably,  after  a  few  weeks 
of  fervor,  I  settled  back  into  a  state 
of  indifference  or  doubt,  although, 
to  please  my  father,  I  was  a  constant 
attendant  on  all  ‘  inquiry-meetings’ 
and  ‘  anxious-seats.’  When  I  think 
of  those  meetings  and  the  self-con¬ 
stituted  teachers,  who  came  there  to 
hear  the  confessions,  and  to  guide 
anxious  souls  in  the  road  to  heaven, 
a  flash  of  indignation  passes  through 
my  frame.  About  five  years  after, 
we  parted  as  school-mates  ;  you  for 
the  South  and  a  stirring  business 
life,  I  to  New-England  and  the  me¬ 
ditative  days  of  a  student.  I  was  at¬ 
tracted  and  fascinated  by  the  specious 
talk  of  transcendentalism  ;  it  was 
my  first  taste  of  liberty.  I  read, 
thought,  and  dreamed ;  tried  to  feed 
my  soul  on  naturalism,  and  to  re¬ 
nounce  everything  supernatural  ; 
talked  very  flippantly  about  the 
God  in  everything  as  the  object  of 
my  worship  ;  but  my  hungry  soul  was 
unsatisfied  ;  there  was  a  cold,  dreary 
chilliness,  and  undefined  nothing¬ 
ness,  a  rejoicing  in  uncertainty, 
which  brought  nothing  like  food  to 
my  spirit.  This  faith  (if  it  deserves 
the  name)  flattered  my  proud  heart, 
giving  me  the  ‘  genus  homo’  as  an 
object  of  worship  ;  but  I  saw  plainly 
that  it  could  never  reach  the  needs 
of  humanity,  and  though  ‘brother¬ 
hood  ’  was  its  watchword  and  cry,  it 
could  never  be  a  religion  for  the 
masses.  It  was  only  for  the  refined, 
the  cultivated,  the  gentle,  and  the 
good.  Where  were  the  abandoned, 
the  dissolute,  the  coarse,  vulgar  herd 
to  find  a  God  in  such  a  snare  ?  I 
often  asked  myself  this  question,  and 
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this  specious  infidelity  gave  me  no 
answer.  Of  the  Catholic  Church,  I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  I  then  knew  no¬ 
thing,  except  that  I  had  often  heard 
her  called  ‘  the  mother  of  harlots/ 
1  Babylon/  ‘  the  scarlet  woman/  and 
such  like  attractive  names,  but  it  did 
not  once  occur  to  me  that  I  ought 
to  examine  her  claims  ;  floating  as  I 
was,  seeking  for  foothold,  she  was 
not  presented  to  my  mind  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  looked  at  or  feared,  only 
to  be  despised.  At  that  time  I  was 
associated  with  many  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  spirits,  longing  and  feel¬ 
ing  after  God  by  the  dim  light  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  trying  to  think  him  out  for 
themselves  ;  finite  minds  blinded  by 
vain  efforts  to  comprehend  the  infi¬ 
nite.  The  first  genuine  wave  of  af¬ 
fliction  brought  me  to  a  standstill  on 
the  brink  of  the  abyss  that  says  there 
is  no  God.  I  lost  my  mother ;  she 
was  one  of  those  timid,  fearful  souls, 
and  had  not  that  4  assurance’  of 
which  Calvinists  make  their  boast ; 
the  words  spoken  of  my  precious 
mother  after  her  burial  nearly  drove 
me  wild  ;  they  snapped  the  last  cord 
that  bound  me  to  the  iron  system  of 
opinions  which  had  thrown  their 
shadow  over  my  young  life.  Three 
years  of  rushing  into  the  world  to 
drive  away  thought  followed  this 
terrible  blow,  and  then  came  a  bless¬ 
ing — the  best  blessing  of  my  life.” 

“A  wife?”  questioned  my  friend, 
as  I  paused  a  moment  in  my  recital  ; 
“  a  wife,  yes,  I  have  it,”  as  a  smile 
twinkled  in  the  corners  of  his  clear 
grey  eyes  and  spread  over  his  hand¬ 
some  face ;  “  I  see  it,  she  knocked 
the  transcendentalism  out  of  you  with 
he  Catholic  hammer.” 

“  Hardly,”  I  replied,  joining  in  the 
hearty  laugh  that  followed  his  remark ; 
“  being  a  fearfully  high-church  wo¬ 
man,  and  looking  upon  hers  as  the 
only  pure  branch — the  via  media — the 


only  barrier  against  Rome,  ‘  Roman¬ 
ism/  as  she  sedulously  named  the 
Catholic  Church,  was  the  only  thing 
her  loving  soul  was  bitter  against.” 

„  “  Then  you  came  through  the  gate 
of  ritualism  ?”  he  questioned  again  ; 
“  a  very  natural  sequence.” 

“  You  are  excellent  in  jumping  at 
conclusions,”  I  answered  ;  “  I  could 
never  embrace  the  Anglican  myth, 
though  I  was  bound  by  my  own  creed 
not  to  trouble  myself  about  that  of 
other  people.  I  was  brought  behind 
the  curtain  of  this  household,  how¬ 
ever,  and  saw  the  cruel  intestine 
warfare  between  high  and  low  church  ; 
the  vital  difference  in  the  teaching 
of  the  two  classes  of  clergymen,  the 
‘  sacramental  ’  and  the  ‘  evangelical  / 
and  I  saw  within  her  fold  young, 
earnest  hearts  becoming  partisans  in 
these  divisions  and  calling  it  zeal  for 
God.  I  often  heard  more  talk  of  an 
evening  over  the  particular  shade  of 
an  altar-cloth,  the  size  and  pattern 
of  book-marks  for  the  altar,  the  pro¬ 
per  position  of  faldstools,  credences, 
sedilia  ;  the  way  in  which  a  clergyman 
read  or  pronounced,  the  depth  of  the 
genuflection  he  made  in  the  creed, 
and  so  forth,  than  I  have  heard  the 
whole  ten  years  I  have  been  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  I  saw,  too,  that 
she  was  eminently  the  church  of  the 
fashionable,  ‘  the  most  genteel  de¬ 
nomination/  as  I  heard  one  of  her 
members  declare,  with  much  sell 
satisfaction,  containing  the  ‘creanr 
of  society  /  the  poor  shut  out  from 
her  churches,  and  compensated  by 
mission-chapels  for  their  exclusive 
use.  Of  course  my  wife  was  very 
earnest  to  make  me  a  convert  to 
Episcopacy,  and  by  her  repeated  so¬ 
licitations  I  examined  the  4  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,’  as  she  so  often 
said  (what  is  a  truth  everywhere) 
that  one  must  not  judge  of  a  religious 
body  by  individual  members  or  teach- 
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ers.  but  by  her  standards.  I  was 
strongly  confirmed,  by  this  examina¬ 
tion,  in  my  opinion  of  the  want  of 
conformity  to  their  own  rules  by 
many  of  the  clergy,  and  the  helpless¬ 
ness  to  reach  them  by  discipline, 
which  is  the  first  requisite  in  a  well- 
ordered  household.  That  the  body 
of  the  book  contradicted  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  was  as  plain  as  that 
‘  Protestant  ’  was  on  the  title-page ; 
for  while  one  acknowledged  priest, 
altar,  and  sacrifice,  the  other  stoutly 
denied  all  three.” 

“  And  did  you  make  known  the 
result  of  your  investigations  to  Mrs. 
Dewey,  or  did  you  leave  her  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  what  you  had  found  ?” 

“  I  dreaded  to  shake  her  faith, 
knowing  that  I  had  nothing  to  give 
her  in  its  place,  and  I  withheld  my 
conclusions,  till  she  insisted  so  ear¬ 
nestly,  assuring  me  that  she  could 
not  be  moved,  that  I  yielded.  I  could 
see  that  she  was  moved  by  what  I 
said  ;  but  she  was  only  carried  for¬ 
ward,  grasping  more  firmly  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Catholic  truth  she  already 
held,  and  growing,  as  I  afterward 
knew,  into  a  more  Catholic  spirit.  At 
length  I  said  to  her,  as  she  was 
mourning  over  the  want  of  unity 
among  her  chosen  people,  and  the 
alarming  progress  of  ‘Romanism/ 
which  had  just  clasped  in  its  embrace 
one  of  her  dearest  friends,  ‘  Suppose, 
my  dear,  you  and  I  were  to  look  into 
this  matter ;  I  have  no  doubt  you 
would  be  more  of  an  Anglican 
than  ever,  and  I  less  in  favor  of 
creeds.  It  is  but  fair  we  should  give 
Catholics  a  hearing ;  for  my  part,  I 
know  nothing  of  them  except  from 
their  enemies.’  She  was  inclined  to 
listen  to  my  proposition ;  but  her 
spiritual  pastor,  from  whom  she  hid 
none  of  her  religious  difficulties,  put 
a  veto  on  the  examination,  by  forbid¬ 
ding  her  to  read  or  to  talk  with  any 
one  on  the  subject.  Indignant  at 


what  I  then  thought  his  narrow¬ 
mindedness,  but  which  I  now  see 
was  only  proper  self-preservation,  I 
determined  to  pursue  my  investiga¬ 
tions  alone,  though  it  was  the  first 
time  in  our  married  life  that  any  sub¬ 
ject  of  interest  had  not  been  com¬ 
mon  with  us.  I  procured  such  books 
as  were  within  my  reach,  and  com¬ 
menced  my  inquiries.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  study,  and  opened  a  new 
world  of  thought  to  me  ;  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  leisure  for  six  months  was 
given  to  the  search,  into  which.  I  en¬ 
tered  as  I  would  into  a  question  of  law, 
consulting  and  comparing  authori¬ 
ties,  examining  both  sides,  question¬ 
ing  and  cross-questioning  witnesses. 
But  we  are  touching  on  the  time  of 
sleep,”  I  said,  as  the  hall-clock  struck 
the  hour  of  midnight. 

“  Oh  !  no,  go  on,”  he  replied  eager¬ 
ly,  “  you  don’t  know  how  interested  I 
am.” 

“  No,”  I  said  firmly,  “  your  experi¬ 
ence  of  to-day  requires  that  you 
should  rest and  as  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  getting  away  from  here,  I 
shall  have  ample  time  to  finish  my 
tale  to-morrow.”  I  insisted  upon  his 
occupying  my  quarters,  being  the 
most  comfortable  in  the  house,  and 
as  I  went  to  my  rest  in  another  apart¬ 
ment,  and  thought  of  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  had  listened  to  my  re¬ 
cital,  I  breathed  a  prayer  that  God 
would  give  him  light. 

The  sun  arose  clear  and  bright  the 
following  morning,  and  the  wind,  that 
had  made  such  havoc  with  the  snow¬ 
drifts  the  previous  day,  had  died  away 
into  a  cold  calm.  I  watched  from 
the  window  the  long  line  of  men 
and  boy$,  with  patient  oxen,  tug¬ 
ging  and  toiling  at  the  great  white 
heaps.  I  had  Snow  Bound  in  my 
coat-pocket,  and  took  this  opportunity 
of  assuring  myself  of  the  truth  of 
the  beautiful  word-pictures  therein 
painted.  It  was  quite  late  when  my 
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friend  appeared  from  the  inner  room, 
and  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  if  he 
had  rested  well  replied,  “  I  have  not 
once  wakened  since  I  succeeded  in 
driving  our  conversation  from  my 
mind,  which  I  did  after  a  long  pro¬ 
cess,  by  repeating  the  multiplication 
table  over  and  over  till  I  fell  asleep. 
We  cannot  get  away  to-day,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  going  to  the  window.  “  I  am  glad 
of  that,  for  I  am  impatient  to  hear 
you  out.”  He  was  uneasy  till  break¬ 
fast  was  dispatched,  our  grate  and 
pipes  replenished,  and  we  seated 
again  for  a  talk. 

“  Now  tell  me  the  result  of  your 
lawyer-like  examination  of  authori¬ 
ties,”  he  said  by  way  of  commence¬ 
ment. 

“  Yes,  it  was  indeed  lawyer-like,”  I 
replied  ;  “  for  prejudice,  feeling,  early 
impressions,  all  went  against  the  de¬ 
cision.  But  the  logical  conclusion, 
from  what  I  read,  was  this :  if  (mind 
I  got  no  further  than  the  if)  the 
Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  it  certainly 
teaches  that  our  Lord  established  a 
church,  and  gave  to  that  one  body 
apostles  and  teachers,  conferring  on 
them  wonderful  powers,  to  be  contin¬ 
ued  for  all  time  in  some  way ;  for  he 
says,  ‘  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to 
the  consummation  of  the  world  ;’  with 
the  same  breath  with  which  he  tells 
them  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  bids 
them  to  bind  and  loose,  to  work  mi¬ 
racles  and  to  feed  his  flock.  These 
are  the  facts  on  the  face  of  the  Gospel 
narrative.  I  tried  to  explain  these 
things  in  some  other  way ;  I  even  went 
to  commentators  ;  but  the  candid  ex¬ 
amination  I  had  promised  forbade 
my  trusting  any  man’s  opinion.  I 
went  to  the  early  Fathers,  (whom,  by 
the  way,  I  had  always  ignored,  as  is 
the  fashion ;)  I  found  that  they  rea¬ 
soned  very  much  like  other  men ;  they 
asked  questions,  and  answered  them. 
I  saw  that  if  these  powers  were  given, 
as  the  Scripture  asserts,  to  the  chosen 


twelve,  these  were  the  men  to  whom 
they  were  transmitted.  Without  excep¬ 
tion  they  confirmed  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  with  regard  to  the  church,  and 
opened  still  more  fully  the  dogmas  of 
Scripture.  I  compared  them  one 
with  another,  and  found  that,  without 
any  denial  or  variation,  they  declared 
the  authority  of  the  church  and  the 
necessity  of  the  sacraments.  It  was 
also  plain  that  this  church  being  one 
and  universal,  having  the  same  faith 
and  discipline  wherever  established, 
until  some  body  of  men  protested 
against  some  received  doctrine,  no 
dogma  assumed  prominence,  the 
faith  was  one  perfect  whole.  But 
while,  as  I  told  you,  I  had  gone  no 
further  than  ‘  if,’  my  wife,  by  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  road,  was  coming  to 
the  same  gate.  Her  pastor  had  given 
her  two  very  beautiful  devotional 
works,  thatcharmed  her  beyond  any¬ 
thing  she  had  ever  seen;  but  during 
one  of  the  rare  calls  of  her  Catholic 
friend,  (for  her  guide  had  advised  her 
to  renounce  this  friendship,  but  I,  with 
a  higher  claim  on  her  obedience,  had 
forbidden  this  sacrifice,)  during  this 
call,  these  books  were  the  subject  of 

discourse,  and  Miss  M - told  her 

she  wished  her  nothing  better  to  read, 
as  they  were  both  translations  of  Ca¬ 
tholic  authors,  which  she  proved  by 
bringing  the  originals  in  French  at  her 
next  visit.  My  wife  saw  at  once  the 
absurdity  of  denying  her  Catholic 
books,  and  giving  them  to  her  in  dis¬ 
guise.  This  honest  guide  of  souls 
had  also  told  her  that  *  Romanists  ’ 
altered  the  commandments,  leaving 
out  the  second  entirely,  lest  it  should 
condemn  their  idolatry ;  while  her 
friend  gave  her  the  Catechism  which 
is  taught  to  all  Catholic  children, 
where  the  commandments  are  written 
as  they  were  spoken  on  Mount  Sinai. 
I  think  these  two  mistakes  (I  will 
call  them  by  a  mild  name)  of  her 
pastor  shook  her  faith  in  him  very 
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essentially.  From  that  day  we  talked 
freely ;  I  gave  her  my  conclusions, 
with  the  4  if]  and  she  took  the  Fathers 
for  daily  reading.  I  had  gone  no 
further  than  the  if — my  pride  prevent¬ 
ed — when  it  pleased  AlmightyGod  to 
take  from  us  our  eldest  son,  and  to 
bring  my  wife  to  the  borders  of  the 
grave.  What  could  comfort  me,  as  I 
looked  at  my  beautiful  boy  cold  and 
lifeless,  and  my  wife  at  that  point 
where  earthly  help  is  unavailing  ? 
The  cheerless  creed  that  I  had  held 
with  so  much  pride  gave  me  not  a 
glimmer  of  light.  I  called  reason  to 
my  aid,  but  I  called  in  vain ;  it  was 
no  pleasure  to  me  to  think  of  those 
I  had  loved  and  lost  reabsorbed  into 
Deity,  never  more  to  be  anything  to 
me.  How  could  it  satisfy  me,  yearn¬ 
ing  for  the  treasures  I  was  losing,  to 
feel  that  4  there  is  no  time,  no  space  ; 
we  are  we  know  not  what,  light  spar¬ 
kles  in  the  ether  of  Deity.’  The 
words  which  I  had  used  in  answer  to 
my  wife’s  questioning, 4  if  this  be  true,’ 
followed  me  continually ;  now,  I 
needed  to  know  if  it  were  true ;  I 
needed  something  firm  to  rest  me  in 
that  weary  hour.  It  was  many  years 
since  I  had  knelt  in  prayer ;  now  I 
was  bowed  to  the  earth,  and  my 
whole  cry  was,  4  Lord,  give  me  light.’ 
I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  of  the  fear¬ 
ful  struggle  with  my  pride,  when  at 
last  the  light  of  faith  came  into  my 
bewildered  and  darkened  soul,  the 
many  worldly  ties  that  held  me 
back,  the  loss  of  position  and  favor 
which  I  feared  ;  I  blush  for  my  cow¬ 
ardice,  it  was  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  man  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
My  beloved  wife  knew  not  of  this 
strife  in  my  soul ;  in  her  extremity 
she  had  sent  for  her  pastor,  and  re¬ 
ceived  all  he  could  give  her  of  the 
rites  of  his  church  ;  but  she  was  not 
satisfied.  What  was  my  surprise  to 
hear  her  say,  as  if  the  sight  of  death 
had  given  her  boldness, 4  There  is  the 


command  of  St.  Janies  for  the  com¬ 
fort  and  help  of  the  sick  and  dying  ; 
why  may  I  not  have  it  ?  4  Ah  !  my 

child,’  he  replied,  ‘that  was  given  for 
the  early  ages  of  the  church,  and  pass¬ 
ed  away  with  them.’  4  But  why  do  we 
not  need  it  as  well  as  they  ?  ’  she  ques¬ 
tioned,  4  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  argue 
in  your  present  state,’  was  his  cold  re¬ 
ply,  4  but  it  is  sufficient  for  me,  as  an 
obedient  son  of  the  church,  to  submit 
to  the  deprivation,  since  our  holy 
mother  has  not  seen  fit  to  retain  it.’ 
I  saw  the  speciousness  of  the  reason¬ 
ing  wherewith  he  silenced  her,  and  I 
sat  by  the  patient  sufferer  after  the 
departure  of  the  divine  so  faithful  to 
his  church,  hesitating  as  to  my  duty 
in  the  matter,  when  she  cried  out  as 
if  in  anguish,  4  Oh  !  if  I  only  knew  it 
was  right,  only  knew — ’ 

44  4  What  was  right?’  I  questioned, 
holding  her  trembling  hand.  4  I 
want  confession,  I  want  absolution, 
I  want  the  anointing  of  the  sick,’ 
she  said  eagerly,  her  dark  eyes  bent 
on  me  imploringly.  4  You  shall  not 
be  denied,’  I  replied,  and,  leaving  her 
with  the  nurse,  I  went  for  the  nearest 
Catholic  priest.  I  will  not  enter 
into  details  ;  let  it  suffice  that,  be¬ 
fore  two  hours  had  passed,  my  wife 
was  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
improved  in  physical  condition  and 
mental  quietness,  and  I  was  prepar¬ 
ing  for  baptism.” 

I  paused  in  my  recital ;  I  saw  that 
my  friend  was  much  moved,  even  as 
I  had  been,  by  the  memories  of  the 
past.  After  a  moment,  he  gave  me 
his  hand  cordially,  saying,  44  Thank 
you  heartily,  it  has  done  me  good 
then,  after  another  pause.  44  But  tell 
me  one  thing  candidly,  have  neither 
of  you  regretted  the  step  ;  never 
wished  yourselves  back  aga;n  ?*’ 

44  Regretted  !”  I  cried  indignantly, 
44  wished  ourselves  back  to  a  region 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty !  Why,  I 
say  a  Gloria  every  morning  that  I 
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am  a  Catholic;  and  my  wife  sings 
Te  Deum  all  the  time.” 

“  And  did  you  suffer  all  you  ex¬ 
pected,”  he  asked,  “  in  the  way  of 
loss  of  friends  ?” 

“  I  had  nothing  in  my  experience 
worthy  of  the  name  of  suffering ; 
but  my  wife  endured  much  in  the 
way  of  reproach,  withdrawal  of 
friendship,  and  the  cold  shoulder 
socially.” 

“  But  let  me  ask  one  thing,  and 
don’t  feel  hurt;  how  do  you,  with 
your  fastidious  tastes,  worship  in 
churches  crammed  to  the  full  with 
the  laboring  Irish,  before  those  taw¬ 
dry  altars  which  I  have  sometimes 
seen  ?”  I  felt  the  color  rising  to  my 
cheek  at  this  question,  but  I  replied 
calmly,  crushing  the  temptation  to 
be  severe,  and  remembering  what 
this  thought  was  to  me  before  the 
light  of  faith  illumined  my  soul,  “  You 
can  never  know  what  it  is  to  forget 
distinctions  till  you  believe  in  that 
Presence  which  dwells  on  Catholic 
altars.  It  would  ill  become  sinful 
man  to  object  to  other  company  he 
finds  in  church  when  Jesus  our  God 
condescends  to  be  present  for  our 
sake.  My  wife  seeks  out  the  churches 
frequented  by  the  very  poorest ;  she 
says  she  feels  nearer  God  when  she 
has  his  poor  by  her  side.  As  to  the 
tawdry  altars,  you  must  remember 
that  the  love  and  devotion  of  an  un¬ 
educated  and  unrefined  taste  is  as 
truly  expressed  by  something  com¬ 
mon  and  showy,  as  your  refined  deli¬ 
cacy  would  be  by  more  exquisite 
adornment.  God  looketh  at  the 
heart ;  and  the  poor  servant-girl  who 
presents  to  her  favorite  altar  bou¬ 
quets  of  gaudy  artificial  flowers,  for 
tlje  sake  of  her  deajr  Lord  whom  she 
really  believes  to  be  present  there, 
is  as  acceptable  as  the  lady  who 
sends  her  lovely  blossoms  from  the 
hot-house.  In  the  Catholic  Church 
in  this  country — and  may  I  not  say  in 
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every  country  ? — the  poor  are  in  the 
majority  among  her  members.” 

As  I  spoke,  the  steam-whistle,  the 
first  since  the  storm,  sounded  through 
the  air.  With  a  regretful  look,  Mr. 
Hood  went  to  the  window.  “  That 
reminds  us,”  he  said,  “  that  the  world 
is  moving  again.” 

“  You  will  go  to  my  home  with 
me,”  I  replied  ;  “  you  must.” 

*'  Not  now,”  he  answered  ;  “  but 
when  the  business  that  brought  me 
to  this  part  of  the  country  is  ^accom¬ 
plished,  I  will  come  and  talk  with 
your  wife  about  this  matter  before  I 
leave  for  California.” 

According  to  promise,  he  came  ; 
and  when  he  left  us  for  his  Southern 
home,  we  were  not  without  hope  that 
our  long  talks  had  had  an  effect ;  my 
wife  would  not  leave  him  till  she  had 
his  promise  that  he  would  examine 
for  himself,  prayerfully,  earnestly, 
and  thoroughly,  and  would  write  me 
the  result,  which  I  have  in  a  letter 
by  to-day’s  mail. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  24,  1867. 

S.  Raphael  the  Archangel. 

My  Dear  Dewey  :  I  was  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church  to-day. 
Laus  Deo  !  I  wonder  how  any  one 
can  remain  out  of  it ;  it  is  such  a  joy 
to  have  a  foothold,  to  know  that  one 
stands  on  something,  and  that  some¬ 
thing  firmer  than  the  “  everlasting 
hills.”  I  must  give  up  my  business 
in  this  publishing  house  ;  for  I  can¬ 
not  have  my  name  any  longer  linked 
with  the  falsehoods  that  teem  from 
the  press,  against  Christ’s  Church. 
It  is  a  disgrace  that  American  school¬ 
books  should  contain  such  lies  as 
you  find  on  the  pages  of  the  Readers, 
Geographies,  and  especially  the  His¬ 
tories,  which  are  the  text-books  0/ 
our  institutions  of  learning.  May 
the  good  God  help  me  to  repair  the 
injustice  I  have  done  in  this  matter 
as  a  publisher. 

I  am  the  wonder  and  pity  of  the 
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old  transcendental  clique  here,  who, 
as  one  of  them  said  to  me  yesterday, 
“can’t  understand  how  a  man  can 
go  back  to  the  dark  ages  for  his  re¬ 
ligion.”  I  told  him  my  faith  illumin¬ 
ed  what  he  called  the  “  dark  ages” 
till  they  transcended  the  nineteenth 
century  in  brilliancy.  My  younger 
children  were  baptized  with  me  ;  I 


hope  in  time  to  see  all  my  dear  ones 
safely  housed.  Tell  Mrs.  Dewey, 
with  my  kindest  remembrance,  to 
sing  Te  Dcum  for  me,  and  don’t  for¬ 
get  me  and  mine  in  your  prayers, 
Very  sincerely  yours  in  the  blessed 
faith, 

Redwood  Raphael  Hood. 


AN  AFTERNOON  AT  ST.  LAZARE. 


We  paid  a  visit  yesterday  (Sunday) 
to  St.  Lazare,  and  all  that  we  saw 
and  heard  there  struck  us  as  so  in¬ 
teresting,  and  so  entirely  different  from 
our  preconceived  notions  concern¬ 
ing  that  ill-famed  centre  of  crime 
and  punishment,  that  we  cannot  but 
think  our  readers  will  likewise  be  in¬ 
terested  in  hearing  a  detailed  and 
accurate  account  of  it. 

We  had  been  told  that  the  famous 
peiroleuse ,  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Monseigneur  Surat,  was  still  there, 
and  we  could  not  resist  the  opportu¬ 
nity  offered  us  by  a  friend  of  going 
to  see  this  extraordinary  type  of  fe¬ 
male  ferocity — the  woman  who  put  a 
pistol  to  the  prelate’s  head,  and,  when 
he  mildly  asked  her  what  he  had 
done  to  her  that  she  should,  hate 
him  so,  replied  :  “  You  are  a  priest !” 
and  shot  him  on  the  spot.  On  arriv¬ 
ing,  however,  we  found  that  she  had 
left  for  Versailles  the  night  before. 
There  were  still  fourteen  of  her  terri¬ 
ble  compeers  remaining  out  of  the 
four  hundred  and  thirty  that  had 
been  taken  on  the  barricades  and  in 
the  general  saturnalia  of  the  Com¬ 
mune  and  locked  up  in  St.  Lazare. 

We  visited  the  prison  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  Nothing  surprised  us  so 
much  as  the  gentleness  of  the  regime, 
and  the  absence  of  all  mystery  or 
personal  restraint  in  the  management 
of  the  prisoners.  The  jail  had  no¬ 
thing  of  the  repulsive  paraphernalia 
of  a  prison  about  it,  and  but  for  its 
massive  walls,  its  vast  proportions, 
and  a  certain  indescribable  gloom  in 
the  atmosphere,  inseparable,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  from  the  mere  presence  of  such 
a  population,  one  might  very  well 


have  mistaken  it  for  an  orphanage  or 
any  ordinary  asylum  conducted  by  a 
religious  community. 

The  salles  are  magnificently  spa¬ 
cious  and  lofty,  with  broad,  high 
windows  opening  on  courts  ;  there 
are  four  courts — preaux  they  are  call¬ 
ed — one  after  another,  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  prison;  the  beds  are 
like  hospital  beds ;  and  there  was  no¬ 
thing  in  the  dress  of  the  women,  or 
the  manner  of  the  nuns  toward  them, 
to  tell  an  uninitiated  visitor  that  they 
were  not  patients  rather  than  prison¬ 
ers  and  malefactors  of  the  worst 
kind.  There  was  the  same  silence 
brooding  over  the  place,  the  same 
quiet  regularity  in  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  same  supernatural  sort  of 
cleanliness  that  one  never  sees  any¬ 
where  but  in  convents.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  prison  varies  from  1,200 
to  1,800,  and  the  government  of  these 
dangerous  and  desperate  subjects  is 
committed  to  the  sole  charge  of  a 
community  of  religious  called  Sxurs 
de  Marie- Joseph.  They  are  fifty  in 
all.  Their  dress  is  black  serge,  with 
a  black  veil  lined  with  a  light-blue 
one.  They  were  founded  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  by  a  Lyon- 
nese  lady,  whose  name  the  superior¬ 
ess  told  us,  but  we  forgot  it. 

It  was  just  two  o’clock  when  we 
arrived,  and  the  superioress  and  an¬ 
other  nun  gave  up  assisting  at  ves¬ 
pers  in  order  to  show  us  over  the 
house,  which  from  its  immense  size 
takes  two  hours  to  visit  in  detail. 
The  prisoners  are  divided  into  seve¬ 
ral  categories,  and  are  kept  distinctly 
separate  from  each  other.  There  are 
first  the  Pre'venues ,  who  are  put  in 
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on  an  accusation  which  has  not  been 
investigated;  then  the  Ditenues , 
against  whom  proof  is  forthcoming, 
and  who  are  awaiting  their  trial; 
then  there  are  the  fugies,  of  whom 
the  categories  are  various,  as  will  be 
seen.  These  classes  are  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  in  contact,  even  acci¬ 
dentally,  with  each  other ;  they  do 
not  even  meet  at  meals.  Those  who 
are  condemned  to  one  year’s  impri¬ 
sonment  remain  at  St.  Lazare,  but  if 
the  sentence  extends  to  a  year  and  a 
day,  they  are  sent  off  to  one  of  the 
Succursales.  When  their  term  is  expir¬ 
ed  (those  who  are  sentenced  to  a  year 
only),  they  may  continue  at  St.  La¬ 
zare  if  they  choose.  Many  of  them, 
touched  with  grace,  and  sincerely 
converted  from  their  evil  courses, 
dread  going  back  to  old  scenes  and 
temptations  that  have  proved  so  fa¬ 
tal  to  them,  and  beg  to  be  kept  as 
files  de  service  for  the  work  of  the 
house,  or  in  the  workshops,  etc.,  and 
they  are  never  refused.  The  supe¬ 
rioress  said  they  made  very  active 
official  servants,  and  it  is  very  sel¬ 
dom  they  fall  away  from  their  good 
resolves,  and  have  to  be  expelled  or 
punished.  We  were  passing  through 
one  of  the  passages  when  a  sudden 
noise  of  voices  from  the  court  made 
us  go  to  the  window  and  look  out. 
We  saw  a  troop  of  prisoners  pouring 
out  into  the  yard;  they  were  run¬ 
ning  about,  laughing  and  chatting, 
and  apparently  enjoying  their  mo¬ 
mentary  liberty  with  the  zest  of 
school-boys. 

“Who  are  these,  ma  mere?”  we 
inquired. 

Helas  !”  The  exclamation  was 
accompanied  by  a  sufficiently  expres¬ 
sive  gesture. 

“  They  are  generally  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  class  here,”  she  explained; 
“but  just  now  there  are  but  some 
two  hundred  of  them ;  the  petroleu¬ 
ms  were  largely  recruited  from  their 
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ranks,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
have  been  sent  on  to  Versailles.” 

#Some  one  asked  if  these  unfortu¬ 
nates  were  more  refractory  than  the 
other  prisoners,  thieves,  etc. 

“  As  a  rule,  they  are  less  so,”  re¬ 
plied  the  nun ;  “  we  hardly  ever  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  gar¬ 
dens  with  diem,  and  we  have  more 
frequent  conversions  amongst  them 
than  any  other  class  of  prisoners. 
There  comes  a  time  to  many  of  them, 
especially  if  they  have  had  any  seeds 
of  religious  belief  sowed  in  their 
minds  in  childhood,  when  the  future 
both  of  this  world  and  the  next  comes 
on  them  with  a  sense  of  horror,  and 
then  grace  has  an  easy  task  with 
them.  I  could  tell  you  of  miracles 
wrought  in  the  souls  of  these  poor 
sinners  that  would  sound  like  tales 
out  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  we 
have  had  deathbeds  among  them  little 
short  of  saintly.  But,  again,  we  too 
often  see  all  our  efforts  fail,  and  they 
reject  grace  with  a  sort  of  demoniac¬ 
al  obduracy,  and  go  back  to  their  old 
lives  without  a  moment’s  passing 
compunction  :  nothing  seems  to  touch 
them  or  frighten  them.” 

We  asked  if  the  nuns  were  not 
afraid  of  them,  if  they  never  threat¬ 
ened  or  insulted  them. 

“  Oh  !  never !”  replied  the  superior¬ 
ess  emphatically  ;  “  the  command  we 
have  over  them,  and  the  way  they 
yield  obedience  and  respect  to  us,  is 
almost  miraculous.  You  see  these 
poor  outcasts  down  there;  I  suppose 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
lost  or  degraded  than  they  are;  they 
are  the  lowest  specimens  of  the  low¬ 
est  stratum  of  vice  and  every  species 
of  depravity.  Well,  the  youngest  nun 
in  the  community  is  as  safe  in  the 
middle  of  them  as  if  they  were  all 
honest  meres  de  famille.  I  have 
been  a  religious  twenty-two  years,  and 
out  of  that  ten  years  at  St.  Lazare, 
and  I  have  never  known  them  use 
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an  expression  to  any  of  us  that  call¬ 
ed  for  reprimand.” 

We  may  add  that  she  said  tjie 
great  majority  of  these  offenders  were 
girls  from -the  provinces,  young  and 
inexperienced  for  the  most  part,  and 
who  come  to  Paris  expecting  to  make 
their  fortune,  and  unprepared  for  the 
temptations  awaiting  them  in  this 
great  trap  for  souls. 

We  saw  the  words  Oratoire  Israel¬ 
ite ,  Oratoire  Protestant ,  painted  over 
two  doors,  and  the  latter  suggested 
the  inquiry  whether  there  were  occa¬ 
sionally  any  English  women  amongst 
the  inmates  of  St.  Lazare. 

“  Oh !  yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say  we 
have  a  good  many  English,”  said  the 
mother  ;  and  then,  shaking  her  head 
and  smiling,  she  added :  “  And  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you  that  they  are  the 
most  unmanageable  of  all,  for  they  are 
generally  given  to  drink,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  they  are  like  mad¬ 
women  and  we  can  do  nothing  with 
them.  A  little  while  ago  we  had  one 
who  got  into  such  a  fearful  fit  of  fury 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  her  in 
the  lock-up  ;  her  shrieks  were  so  loud 
that  they  were  heard  half  over  the 
place,  and  terrified  the  young  dete¬ 
nues ;  toward  evening  she  grew  so 
outrageous  that  the  gardiens  were 
sent  to  put  her  into  the  strait-waist¬ 
coat — they  are  powerful  men  with 
strong  hands  and  iron  nerves,  and 
trained  to  the  work — but  she  baffled 
four  of  them  for  two  hours ;  they  were 
not  able  to  seize  or  hold  her;  at  last 
they  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  said  : 
It  is  no  use,  we  must  go  for  les  sceurs  / 
One  of  them  came  to  fetch  me,  and 
beg  me  to  come  or  send  some  one  to 
help  them.  He  was  trembling  in 
every  limb,  and  the  perspiration  was 
pouring  from  his  face  as  if  he  had 
been  wrestling  with  a  wild  animal. 
I  took  one  of  the  nuns  with  me,  and 
we  went  down  to  the  prison,  where 
we  were  obliged  to  spend  the  whole 


night  with  the  prisoner,  coaxing  and 
caressing  her,  before  we  got  her  to 
calm  down  and  cease  shrieking.” 

We  asked  to  what  class  in  life  the 
English  culprits  generally  belonged — 
if  they  were  exclusively  of  the  lowest  ? 
The  superioress  said,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  often  persons  very  comme 
il fant  in  their  manners,  and  evident¬ 
ly  had  had  an  education  far  above 
the  class  of  domestic  servants — some 
of  them  were  in  fact  quite  like  ladies ; 
she  believed  they  were  mostly  gov¬ 
ernesses,  or  teachers  who  come  over  to 
Paris  in  search  of  situations  or  les¬ 
sons,  and,  not  finding  either,  are  driv¬ 
en  by  hunger  and  despair  to  steal,  or 
do  worse ;  but  theft  is  generally  the 
offence  of  the  English  prisoners. 

“  Sometimes,  indeed,”  said  the  su¬ 
perioress,  “  it  makes  us  laugh  to  hear 
the  account  of  the  thefts  they  com¬ 
mit,  there  is  often  something  so  comi¬ 
cal  in  the  way  they  do  it,  and  the 
cunning  and  dexterity  they  display 
are  beyond  belief ;  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  French  filou  cannot  hold  a 
candle  to  them.” 

Sad  as  this  testimony  was,  it  could 
not  be  quite  a  surprise  to  any  one  living 
in  Paris  who  had  seen  much  of  the 
class  of  English  alluded  to,  but  it  will 
come  probably  as  a  new  and  terrible 
revelation  to  many  in  England  ;  and 
if  this  paper  should  fall  into  the  hards 
of  any  lone,  friendless  English  girl 
hesitating  about  coming  to  Paris  to 
earn  her  bread,  the  writer  prays  God 
she  may  ponder  on  the  foregoing 
statement,  and  think  twice  before 
embarking  on  so  perilous  a  venture. 

Several  salles  are  filled  with  a 
class  of  prisoners  called  jeunes  insou- 
mises  ;  they  are  all  very  young,  some 
merely  children  of  the  day ;  they  are 
not  always  actual  criminals,  some¬ 
times  they  are  only  subjects  with 
dangerous  propensities  beyond  the 
control  of  parents,  and  they  are  sent 
here  to  be  trained  to  better  ways ; 
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especial  pains  are  directed  to  these 
juvenile  offenders,  and  the  result  is 
often  very  consoling.  The  superior¬ 
ess  said  they  had  lately  had  a  baby 
of  six  years  old  brought  in  for  steal¬ 
ing.  “  It  was  only  a  cake  that  tempt¬ 
ed  the  poor  little  mite,”  said  the  mo¬ 
ther  deprecatingly,  “  but  she  was  very 
naughty  and  unmanageable  other¬ 
wise,  and  the  parents  were  glad  of  a 
pretext  to  get  rid  of  her  for  a  time.” 

It  was  not  only  of  such  innocent 
culprits  as  this  that  the  superioress 
spoke  with  indulgence,  her  large- 
hearted  charity  took  in  all  the  lost 
inhabitants  of  the  dismal  abode  in 
which  she  dwelt  and  toiled  ;  and  there 
was  something  unspeakably  touching 
in  the  way  she  every  now  and  then 
seemed  to  try  as  it  were  to  excuse 
the  worst  among  them,  to  plead  for 
them  indirectly  by  showing  up  any 
remnant  of  good  in  them.  We  met 
the  women  we  mentioned  our  seeing 
out  at  recreation  on  their  way  along 
a  corridor ;  they  walked  singly,  with 
their  arms  crossed ;  we  were  quite 
close  to  them  as  they  passed  us;  and 
anything  more  ignoble  than  their  fea¬ 
tures  it  would  be  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive — the  expression  of  the  faces 
was  scarcely  human ;  they  resembled 
vicious  animals  in  human  shape  rath¬ 
er  than  women.  This  struck  us  all  so 
forcibly  that  we  could  not  help  mak¬ 
ing  the  remark  to  the  superioress. 
She  seemed  positively  hurt,  as  if  we 
had  said  something  personally  un¬ 
kind  to  her,  and,  on  my  expressing 
some  pagan  surprise  at  it,  she  broke 
out  into  such  a  tender  pleading  for 
“  those  dear  souls  whom  our  Lord 
longs  for  and  that  cost  him  so  dear  ” 
that,  though  I  felt  thoroughly  rebuk¬ 
ed,  I  could  not  be  sorry  for  having 
called  out  her  protest.  It  was  like 
having  laid  one’s  hand  roughly  and 
unawares  on  a  vibrating  instrument 
that  smt  ouf  a  strain  of  heavenly 
music. 


“  Oh !”  she  continued,  with  such  a 
look  as  I  shall  never  forget,  “  if  we 
only  knew  what  the  value  of  a  soul 
is,  how  precious  it  is  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  we  would  never  look  with  dis¬ 
gust  at  the  poor  wretched  body  that 
holds  it ;  but  I  assure  you  when  one 
comes  near  to  those  poor  sinners  the 
disgust  soon  wears  off,  and  we  think 
of  nothing  but  their  souls,  their  pre¬ 
cious,  immortal  souls,  that  were 
bought  at  such  a  price  !” 

The  more  we  listened  to  her  and 
observed  her,  the  less  surprised  we 
were  at  the  universal  respect,  worship 
I  might  almost  call  it,  that  greeted 
her  presence  everywhere — it  was  so 
spontaneous  and  so  free  from  anything 
like  fear  or  servihty.  As  soon  as  she 
appeared  at  the  door  of  a  work-room, 
or  a  class,  or  a  dormitory,  the  prisoners 
rose  immediately  to  salute  her;  and 
several  times  I  noticed  some  of  them 
make  signs  to  others  who  were  not 
looking,  or  touch  them  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  to  stand  up  and  welcome  the  mo¬ 
ther.  She  generally  said  a  word  to 
them  en passajit :  “  Good-morning,  my 
children  !  Are  you  behaving  well  ?” 
etc.,  and  then  there  was  a  ripple  of 
curtsies  and  a  perfect  clamor  of  “  Yes, 
mother,  thank  you !”  and  the  hard, 
bad  faces  would  brighten  for  one 
moment  with  a  smile. 

The  influence  of  the  nuns  with  the 
prisoners  is  indeed  little  less  than  a 
permanent  miracle.  Among  other 
instances  of  it,  the  superioress  told  us 
the  following  :  “A  desperate  woman, 
charged  with  misdemeanors  of  the 
worst  kind,  was  brought  to  the  prison. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  butcher, 
and,”  added  the  superioress,  laughin 
“  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  her  ma  1- 
ners  were  just  what  might  have  been 
expected.”  A  few  days  after  her  ar¬ 
rival  she  broke  out  into  a  fit  of  mad 
fury,  and  the  gardiais  had  to  be  sent 
for  to  take  her  to  the  cachot ;  but  as 
soon  as  she  saw  them  enter  the  sallet 
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she  drew  a  huge  pair  of  scissors  from 
her  pocket — how  she  came  by  it  we 
never  discovered — and,  holding  it 
open  and  pointed  at  them  with  one 
hand,  she  beckoned  them  with  the 
other  to  come  on,  yelling  all  the 
while  like  a  raging  lioness.  The  men 
tried  to  terrify  her,  to  dodge  her,  but 
it  was  all  useless,  she  baffled  every 
attempt  to  seize  her.  They  gave  it 
up  as  hopeless,  and  came  for  me. 
She  no  sooner  saw  me  than  she  cried 
out :  f  Send  them  away,  and  I  will 
go  with  you ;  but  I  will  never  move  a 
foot  with  these  men  !’  I  sent  them 
away,  and  told  her  to  give  me  the 
scissors  ;  she  gave  it  at  once,  and  then 
I  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her 
off  without  a  word. 

“  On  another  occasion,  one  section 
of  prisoners  got  up  a  scheme  for 
killing  the  gcirdiens.  They  were  to 
tie  their  wooden  sabots  into  clusters 
of  eight  together,  and  when  the  gar¬ 
dens  came  to  convey  some  refrac¬ 
tory  subject  to  the  cachot,  the  others 
were  to  fling  several  batches  of  these 
formidable  missiles  at  their  heads. 
The  effect  must  have  been  fatal,  but 
fortunately  there  was  some  delay  in 
the  appearance  of  the  gar  die  ns,  and 
the  prisoners,  having  all  ready,  grew 
impatient,  and  at  last,  losing  all  con¬ 
trol,  they  began  to  yell  and  call  out 
for  them  and  brandish  their  sabots 
furiously.  The  nun  who  was  in  wait¬ 
ing  ran  down  to  warn  the  gar  die  ns 
not  to  come  up,  and  then  came  to 
tell  me  what  had  happened,  and  to 
consult  about  sending  for  the  soldiers, 
'who  are  always  ready  at  the  poste 
outside  the  prison ;  the  gardiens  were 
frightened,  and  advised  this  being 
done.  I  thought,  however,  the  storm 
would  subside  without  having  re¬ 
course  to  such  an  extreme  mea¬ 
sure.  I  was  not  the  least  afraid  of 
the  women  personally ;  I  knew  they 
would  never  lay  a  finger  on  one 
of  its,  whatever  their  fury  might 


be,  so  I  walked  into  the  midst  oi 
them. 

“  ‘  What  is  this  row  about  ?’  I  said. 
‘  I  am  ashamed  of  you;  let  me  hear 
no  more  of  it.’  Then  taking  the 
ringleader — we  always  know  the  one 
to  pitch  upon — I  told  her  I  must  put 
her  in  prison ;  she  made  no  resist¬ 
ance,  only  stipulating  that  the  gar¬ 
diens  were  not  to  touch  her.” 

“Are  the  gardiens  cruel  to  them 
that  they  hate  them  so  much  ?”  I 
asked. 

“  No,  never,”  she  answered;  “  they 
have  no  opportunity  for  it  if  they 
felt  so  inclined;  but  they  represent 
strength  and  justice,  whereas  the 
nuns  represent  only  weakness  and 
pity;  the  prisoners  resent  the  one, 
but  not  the  other.” 

Some  one  asked  the  superioress  if 
she  had  ever  known  a  conspiracy  at¬ 
tempted  to  kill  or  hurt  any  of  the 
sisters.  She  replied  never,  on  which 
we  related  to  her  an  episode  of  the 
Roman  prisons,  told  us  recently  by 
the  Papal  Nuncio.  The  female  pri¬ 
sons  in  Rome  are,  like  St.  Lazare, 
conducted  entirely  by  nuns,  without 
even  the  moral  support  of  a  poste  at 
the  gates  to  enforce  their  authority. 
One  day  a  plot  was  organized  for 
doing  away  with  the  nuns  and  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  escape  from  the  prison. 
The  prisoners  were  sixty  in  number 
and  the  nuns  twelve,  so  the  scheme 
offered  little  serious  difficulty.  It 
was  agreed  that  on  a  certain  day 
when  all  the  community  were  assem¬ 
bled  with  the  prisoners  in  the  work¬ 
room,  the  latter  were  to  seize  the 
nuns  and  fling  them  out  of  the  win¬ 
dows  into  the  yard.  The  signal 
agreed  upon  was  the  close  of  the 
work-hour,  when  the  superioress  clap¬ 
ped  her  hands  for  them  to  put  aside 
their  work.  The  secret  was  so  well 
kept  that  not  a  hint  transpired,  but 
the  superioress  felt  instinctively  there 
was  something  abnormal  brewing, 
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She  had  no  apprehension  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  and  gave  the  signal 
as  usual  when  the  clock  struck  the 
hour.  No  one  moved.  She  repeat¬ 
ed  it.  Still  no  one  stirred.  She  gave 
it  a  third  time  more  emphatically, 
and  then  the  leader  of  the  band 
walked  straight  up  to  her  and  struck 
her  a  blow  on  the  face.  The  meek 
disciple  of  Jesus  quietly  knelt  down, 
turned  the  other  cheek,  and  said  : 

“  If  I  have  done  you  any  harm, 
tell  me  so,  but  if  not,  why  do  you 
strike  me  ?” 

The  woman  fell  upon  her  knees, 
burst  into  tears,  and  confessed  eve¬ 
rything.  When  the  superioress  had 
heard  her  to  the  end,  she  said : 

“  Now,  my  daughter,  I  must  take 
you  to  the  dungeon ;  you  know  this 
is  my  duty.” 

“  Yes,  mother,  I  know  it  is,”  and 
she  gave  her  hand,  and  let  herself  be 
led  away  as  meekly  as  a  lamb. 

How  omnipotent  is  the  power  of 
love,  and  how  lovely  this  world 
would  be  if  love  were  allowed  to 
rule  over  it  everywhere  ! 

Before  we  had  finished  our  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  house,  we  went  to  bene¬ 
diction  in  the  prison  chapel.  There 
was  a  short  sermon  first  on  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  the  day.  About  eight  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  prisoners  were  present. 
Some  were  yawning,  and  evidently 
only  there  because  they  could  not 
help  themselves,  others  assisted  with 
edifying  devotion,  but  all  were  re¬ 
spectful  in  their  attitude  and  de¬ 
meanor.  The  organ  was  played  by 
one  of  the  nuns,  and  the  choir  was 
formed  of  prisoners  from  the  class 
already  alluded  to.  The  singing  was 
not  very  scientific,  but  it  struck  us 
all  as  peculiarly  touching,  the  more 
so,  no  doubt,  from  the  associations 
connected  unconsciously  with  the 
choristers.  The  superioress  said  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  great  privilege 
to  sing  in  the  choir,  and  it  is  held 


out  as  a  reward  for  sustained  efforts 
and  good  conduct.  As  we  saw  the 
little  altar  lighted  up,  and  the  golden 
rays  of  the  monstrance  shining  down 
upon  the  singular  congregation,  one 
could  not  but  think  what  a  grand 
and  beautiful  manifestation  of  re¬ 
deeming  love  it  was,  this  presence  of 
the  God  of  holiness,  a  willing  pri¬ 
soner  in  such  a  temple.  There  were 
the  Sisters  of  Marie- Joseph,  women 
of  the  purest,  most  unblemished  lives, 
self-devoted  victims  to  the  God  who 
died  on  Calvary  for  outcasts  and 
sinners,  kneeling  side  by  side  in  un¬ 
loathing  sisterhood  with  the  vilest 
offscourings  of  this  great  Babylon. 
A  sight  wonderful  beyond  all  human 
understanding  if  the  mystery  were 
not  explained  to  us  by  the  voice  from 
out  the  little  crystal  prison-house : 
“  I  came  to  seek  sinners,  and  to  dwell 
with  them.  .  .  .  And  whatsoever 
you  do  to  the  least  of  these,  you  do 
likewise  to  me.  .  .  .  And  there  is 
more  joy  in  heaven  for  the  return  of 
one  sinner  than  for  ninety-nine  of  the 
just.” 

And  many  are  the  joys  given  to 
him  and  his  saints  by  the  inmates  of 
this  great  emporium  of  sinners.  Last 
All  Saints’  day  five  hundred  of  the 
prisoners  approached  the  sacraments, 
some  in  the  most  admirably  penitent 
spirit,  but  all  of  their  own  free  will, 
and  for  the  moment  at  least  with 
hearts  touched  by  grace  and  turned 
away  from  evil.  They  were  prepar¬ 
ed  for  the  feast  by  a  retreat  of  eight 
days,  preached  by  a  Marist  father. 

After  benediction  we  resumed  our 
inspection,  and  came  finally  to  the 
petroleuses.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  room  where  they  were,  or  their 
surroundings,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  other  prisoners,  and  if  the  supe¬ 
rioress  had  not  whispered  to  us  as 
we  were  entering  the  dormitory  that 
these  were  the  women,  we  should 
never  have  suspected  the  bright,  or- 
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derly  room  to  be  the  den  of  wild 
beasts  it  was.  An  American  lady 
who  was  of  our  party  amused  the 
nuns  by  asking  repeatedly :  “  But 
where  are  the  wicked  ones  ?”  She 
could  not  persuade  herself — and  in¬ 
deed  it  was  difficult — that  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  women  we  saw  so  gently 
ruled,  and  held  as  it  were  with  silk¬ 
en  cords,  were  the  most  dangerous 
and  abandoned  characters  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  fourteen  petroleuses 
were  not  dressed  in  the  prison  livery, 
but  wore  their  own  clothes  :  some  of 
them  were  very  spruce  and  comfor¬ 
table,  but  all  were  tidy  and  clean — 
none  of  them  had  a  poverty-stricken 
look.  They  were  nearly  all  of  them 
standing  in  sullen  silence  beside  their 
beds;  one  woman  was  dandling  a 
baby,  a  white-faced,  shrivelled  little 
object,  tricked  out  in  a  line  blue  frock 
with  little  flounces.  We  think  we 
said  there  had  been  four  hundred  and 
thirty  of  these  petroleuses  in  the  pri¬ 
son.  The  superioress  said  they  had 
behaved  very  well  there,  and  never 
once  obliged  the  soldiers  to  interfere. 
They  were  cold-blooded,  defiant  crea¬ 
tures,  but  this  was  not  their  sphere 
of  action ;  they  bore  no  ill-will  to 
the  sisters ;  quite  the  contrary,  many 
shed  tears  on  going  away.  They  fell 
into  the  discipline  of  the  prison  with 
great  docility  as  to  hours  and  rules, 
and  seldom  broke  silence.  On  one 
point  only  they  were  intractable  — 
they  would  not  work. 

“  It’s  bad  enough  to  be  conquered 
and  butchered  by  Versailles,”  they 
would  answer,  “  but  we  are  not  going 
to  work  for  them.”  And  neither 
threats  nor  entreaties  could  induce 
them  to  take  a  needle  in  their  hand, 
or  to  sit  down  to  a  sewing-machine. 
It  was  no  use  explaining  to  them 
that  they  would  not  be  working  for 
Versailles,  that  they  would  work  for 
themselves,  and  might  buy  extra  food 
at  the  cantine  with  their  day’s  earn¬ 


ings;  no,  they  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  Versailles  would  in  some  way 
or  other  be  the  better  for  their  work¬ 
ing,  and  nothing  could  get  it  out  of 
them.  The  very  name  of  Versailles 
used  to  rouse  them  to  fury;  it  was 
like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  They  boast¬ 
ed  of  their  exploits  during  the  Com¬ 
mune  as  things  to  glory  in.  One 
swore  she  had  set  fire  to  five  build¬ 
ings,  and  her  only  regret  was  that 
she  had  been  too  late  to  set  fire  to 
St.  Lazare.  Many  of  her  compan¬ 
ions  expressed  the  same  regret  with 
quiet  effrontery,  that  would  have 
been  amusing  if  it  had  not  been  so 
appalling.  Every  one  of  them  de¬ 
clared  that  if  it  were  to  begin  over 
again,  they  would  do  just  the  same, 
only  better,  because  novo  they  had  more 
experience . 

“And  what  is  your  opinion,  via 
mere  we  said;  “do  you  think  it 
will  begin  again,  and  that  the  pdtro- 
leuses  are  still  in  existence,  or  was  it 
a  type  born  with  the  Commune,  and 
passed  away  with  it  ?” 

She  replied  unhesitatingly  that  she 
believed  it  would  begin  again,  and 
•that  the  petroleuses  would  come  out 
in  greater  force  than  ever;  that  they 
were  neither  daunted  nor  disarmed 
by  the  failure  of  the  Commune,  but 
rather  infuriated  by  defeat,  and 
more  resolute  and  reckless  than  be¬ 
fore — reckless  to  a  degree  that  only 
bad  women  can  be,  and  ready  to 
stake  body  and  soul  on  their  revenge. 
She  said  that  the  conduct  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  was  weak  and  ill-judged  be¬ 
yond  her  comprehension ;  that  they 
had  far  better  have  left  these  women 
free  at  once  on  the  plea  that  they 
were  women,  if  they  did  not  mean 
to  deal  out  their  deserts  to  them ;  but 
now  these  desperate  creatures  were 
exasperated  by  incarceration,  and  by 
a  mockery  of  a  trial  that  either  libe¬ 
rated  them  or  sentenced  them  to  a 
punishment  they  knew  perfectly  well 
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the  government  did  not  mean  to  car¬ 
ry  out.  It  was  like  letting  loose  so 
many  bloodhounds  on  France  to 
set  these  women  at  large  again. 

“  We  have  seen  them  de pres]'  con¬ 
tinued  the  superioress,  “  and  we  are 
one  and  all  convinced  that  the  next 
attempt  will  be  worse  than  the  first ; 
we  have  terrible  days  in  store — the 
pctroleuscs  have  not  said  their  last 
word.” 

Speaking  of  the  Commune  led  to 
our  asking  about  her  own  experienc¬ 
es  under  it.  It  appears  that  the  em¬ 
ployees  at  St.  Lazare,  the  director, 
inspector-general,  and  their  assistants, 
were  among  the  first  turned  out,  and 
agents  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  installed 
in  their  places.  The  first  thing  these 
guardians  of  public  justice  did  was 
to  set  free  one-half  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  such  as  were  available  for  the 
public  services;  and  able  servants 
they  proved  themselves  on  the  barri¬ 
cades  and  as  incendiaries.  To  ac¬ 
count  for  and  in  some  measure  palliate 
the  superhuman  ferocity  displayed  by 
the  women  of  the  Commune,  we 
may  as  well  mention  here  a  fact  not 
generally  known,  and  which  was 
told  to  us  by  a  distinguished  medical 
man,  who  was  here  all  through  that 
terrible  saturnalia,  and  by  a  Sister  of 
Charity,  who  could  also  speak  from 
personal  knowledge.  It  would  seem 
that  the  snuff  dealt  out  to  the  people 
from  the  government  manufactories 
was  mixed  in  large  proportions  with 
gunpowder.  The  effect  of  this  ingre¬ 
dient,  taken  in  very  small  quantities, 
is  to  excite  the  brain  abnormally,  but 
taken  in  large  ones  it  brings  on  a 
kind  of  savage  delirium  tremens.  The 
wine  distributed  to  the  petroleuses  on 
the  barricades  and  elsewhere  was 
also  heavily  charged  with  some  such 
element  of  madness.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  is  rather  a  consolation  to  hear 
this,  for  though  it  reveals  a  diabolical 
instinct  of  soul-hatred  in  the  few,  it 


explains,  on  the  other  hand,  how  it 
was  that*  occasionally  we  saw  young 
and  hitherto  mild,  inoffensive  women 
suddenly  transformed  into  demons. 

The  superioress  said  that  for  the 
first  three  weeks  that  the  nuns  did 
duty  for  the  Commune,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  respect  and  consi¬ 
deration  they  received  from  them. 

“  They  were  as  docile  as  little  girls 
to  us,”  she  said,  “  and  never  did  any¬ 
thing  without  coming  to  consult  us. 
The  inspecteur-general  named  by  the 
Commune  happened  to  have  former-  • 
ly  been  a  clerk  at  the  prison.  My 
surprise  when  I  saw  him  in  his  new 
character,  and  with  such  credentials, 
was  great;  but  he  seemed  himself 
very  much  ashamed,  and  when  I  ask¬ 
ed  him  what  had  induced  him  to 
join  the  Commune,  he  replied  that 
it  was  really  devotion  to  the  nuns ; 
he  had  accepted  the  office  because 
he  knew  we  would  want  a  protector, 
and  he  preferred  being  on  the  spot 
to  watch  over  us.  It  was  not 
laughing  matter,  or  I  could  have 
laughed  at  his  audacity.  And  he  ac¬ 
tually  pleaded  this  argument  on  his 
trial  at  Versailles,  and  was  acquitted 
on  it !  He  had  always  been  a  well- 
conducted,  honest  man,  and  I  am 
not  sure  but  in  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  this  good  intention  toward  us 
may  not  have  been  mixed  up  with  a 
great  many  other  less  worthy  ones. 
During  all  the  time  he  was  in  con¬ 
stant  communication  with  me,  he 
never  had  the  courage  once  to  raise 
his  eyes  to  my  face.  Fie  told  us  a 
good  deal  about  what  was  going  on 
outside,  and  especially  what  the  wo¬ 
men  were  doing.  He  spoke  in  en¬ 
thusiastic  praise  of  their  spirit  and 
courage.  He  said  the  fort  of  Mont- 
rouge  was  lost  one  day  but  for  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  who,  seeing  the  soldiers  de* 
moralized,  and  the  gunners  abandon¬ 
ing  their  guns  and  turning  to  fly,  rush¬ 
ed  up  to  one  of  them,  and  seized  a 
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light  and  put  it  to  the  cannon,  and 
so  mocked  the  cowards,  and  taunted 
them  all  with  cowardice  and  want  of 
mettle,  that  she  rallied  every  man  of 
them  and  saved  the  place.  But  for 
this  Versailles  would  have  taken  it. 
Ten  minutes  later,  and  the  defence 
was  abandoned.  ‘  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  plucky  little  diablesse ,  we  were 
lost!’  he  exclaimed.  Such  traits  as 
this  prepared  us  for  the  petroleuses  of 
a  few  weeks  later,  but  he  only  saw 
patriotism  and  valor  in  them.” 

Things  went  on  very  amicably  be¬ 
tween  the  gentlemen  of  the  Com¬ 
mune  and  the  sisters  for  three  weeks. 
Then  a  change  came  over  them. 
They  were  not  openly  rude,  but  there 
was  what  the  superioress  described 
as  restrained  fury  in  their  manner  to¬ 
ward  the  nuns,  and  the  latter  felt 
that  the  blood-fever  was  rising  in 
them,  and  that  they  would  soon 
break  out  into  open  mutiny.  The 
superioress  felt  this  more  strongly 
than  the  rest,  and  she  was  sorely  per¬ 
plexed  how  to  get  her  flock  out  of 
the  way  of  the  wolves  while  it  was 
yet  time.  It  was  no  easy  matter,  for, 
as  she  quaintly  said,  “  One  cannot 
send  off  fifty  religious  like  fifty  pins, 
in  a  box  by  mail,”  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  mind  of  the  Commun¬ 
ists,  to  awake  suspicion  was  to  have 
the  whole  community  seized  and 
locked  up  forthwith.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  procure  permission 
from  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  She  had 
been  obliged  to  go  of  late  several 
times  to  the  prefecture  on  one  busi¬ 
ness  or  another  connected  with  her 
functions  in  the  prison,  so  the  autho¬ 
rities  there  knew  her,  and  had  al¬ 
ways  treated  her  with  marked  civili¬ 
ty.  She  said  that  the  first  time  she 
went  there  the  faces  of  the  so-called 
officials  struck  her  as  demoniacal,  they 
were  all  of  them  half- drunk — men 
taken  from  the  gutters  of  Belleville 
and  Villette  to  fill  offices  of  whose 


commonest  outward  forms  they  had 
no  idea,  yet  they  were  as  deferential 
to  herself  and  the  nun  who  accom¬ 
panied  her  as  so  many  priests  might 
have  been.  This  did  not  prevent 
her  saying  to  her  companion  as  soon 
as  they  were  alone :  “  Well,  if  we 
did  not  believe  in  hell,  the  faces  we 
have  seen  to-day  would  have  reveal¬ 
ed  it  to  us.” 

She  applied  for  a  permission  to 
leave,  and  got  it  without  any  difficul¬ 
ty.  She  kept  it  in  her  pocket  all 
that  day,#and  the  next  morning  she 
seemed  to  hear  a  voice  saying  to  her 
interiorly  :  Now  is  the  moment ;  send 
them  off!  The  exodus  was  planned 
well,  and  carried  out  so  discreetly,  the 
nuns  going  in  threes  and  fours  at  a 
time,  that  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion 
dawned  on  the  employees — their  jail¬ 
ers  as  they  now  considered  them.  All 
that  day  the  superioress  kept  con¬ 
stantly  with  them,  never  letting  them 
lose  sight  of  her  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  a  time,  coming  and  going 
perpetually,  and  making  future  ar¬ 
rangements  for  one  thing  or  another, 
so  as  to  put  them  more  completely  off 
the  scent.  It  was  only  when  evening 
came  and  there  were  but  eight  nuns 
in  the  house  besides  herself,  that  the 
flight  was  discovered.  The  rage  of 
the  director  was  undisguised.  But 
if  he  could  not  catch  the  fugitives,  he 
could  revenge  himself  on  the  devot¬ 
ed  ones  who  had  shielded  their  flight 
at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives.  The 
superioress  was  at  work  in  the  midst 
of  the  little  remnant  of  her  flock, 
when  he  rushed  into  the  room,  pistol 
in  hand.  A  few  words  passed  be¬ 
tween  them,  angry  on  his  part,  calm 
and  resolute  on  hers,  then  with  an 
oath  he  left  the  room  abruptly. 

“  I  knew  as  well  as  if  he  had  told 
me,”  she  said,  “  that  he  was  gone  to 
see  if  there  was  a  vacant  cell  to  put 
me  in.  I  did  not  feel  terrified — God 
gives  such  strong  graces  in  moments 
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like  that ! — but  I  felt  the  same  kind  of 
internal  voice  saying  to  me  :  Now  is 
your  time ;  take  the  others  and  fly  ! 

“  We  hurried  down  the  stairs  just  as 
we  were  and  went  out.  We  turned 
to  the  left,  and  walked  on  as  fast  as 
we  could,  without  running,  toward 
the  Gave  da  Nord.  We  could  hard¬ 
ly  have  turned  the  corner  of  the  street 
when  the  director  was  in  pursuit  of 
us.  Les  Detenues ,  who  saw  us  leave 
the  house  and  take  to  the  left,  called 
out  to  him :  To  the  right,  citoyen ! 
They  are  not  forty  yards  ahead  !  He 
followed  the  direction,  and  this  sav¬ 
ed  us.  We  reached  the  station  just 
as  the  train  was  about  to  move.  The 
guards  saw  us  coming,  and  cried  out 
to  us  to  make  haste  and  jump  in. 

‘  But  our  tickets !  We  have  not  tak¬ 
en  them !’  I  said. 

“  4  Never  mind,  jump  in  !  You  will 
pay  at  the  other  end,’  and  they  hus¬ 
tled  us  into  the  nearest  carriage.  We 
had  not  seated  ourselves  when  the 
director  appeared  on  the  platform 
pistol  in  hand,  and  crying  out  franti¬ 
cally  to  the  train  to  stop.  But  it 
moved  on,  and  landed  us  safely  at 
Argenteuil.” 

A  few  days  after  the  Soeurs  Mane- 
yoseph  had  cleared  out  from  St.  La- 
zare,  the  nuns  of  Picpus  were  taken 
there.  This  the  superioress  thought 
was  one  reason  why  the  officials  were 
anxious  to  get  them  out  of  their  way  ; 
they  meant  to  put  the  others  there, 
and  they  did  not  want  any  inconve¬ 
nient  witnesses  of  their  own  proceed¬ 
ings. 

When  we  had  seen  all  that  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  vast  building,  the  su¬ 
perioress  took  us  to  the  private  cha¬ 
pel  of  the  community.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  the  cell  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul, 
that  is  to  say,  the  space  occupied  by 
the  sanctuary;  the  altar  stands  where 
his  little  bed  used  to  be,  and  the  win¬ 
dow  step  is  worn  away  by  the  pressure 
of  his  feet,  when  his  increasing  infir¬ 


mities  obliged  him  to  have  recourse 
to  the  solace  of  a  footstool.  The  pri¬ 
son  itself  was  formerly  a  Lazarist  mo¬ 
nastery;  the  refectory  is  exactly  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  St.  Vincent,  un¬ 
changed  in  all  except  its  occupants ; 
and  the  great,  sombre  corridors  echo¬ 
ed  for  twenty  years  to  the  footsteps 
of  the  sweet  apostle  of  charity.  Ilis 
memory  is  held  in  great  veneration 
throughout  the  prison,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  speak  of  him  with  a  sort  of 
rough,  filial  affectionateness  that,  the 
nuns  told  us,  is  often  very  touching ; 
they  seem  to  look  on  him  as  a  friend 
who  ought  to  stand  by  them. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  one  incident 
in  our  visit  that  had  a  peculiar  beau¬ 
ty  of  its  own.  We  were  passing  by 
the  open  door  of  what  seemed  an  in¬ 
firmary  ;  all  the  beds  were  occupied, 
and  there  were  several  nuns  sitting  in 
the  room,  when  one  of  them  ran  out 
and  said  : 

“  Oh !  via  mere,  you  will  not  pass 
without  coming  to  say  bonjour  to 
our  old  women.  Ever  since  they 
heard  you  were  showing  the  house, 
they  have  been  watching  for  you.” 

The  superioress  said  it  was  late, 
and  she  really  had  not  time  just  now, 
but  the  nuns  begged  harder,  and 
said  that  the  old  women  knew  she 
was  going  into  retreat  that  evening, 
so  they  would  not  see  her  for  eight 
days,  and  the  old  women,  seeing  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  refused,  be¬ 
gan  to  cry  out  so  piteously  that  the 
mother,  asking  us  if  we  would  not 
mind  walking  down  the  ward,  yield¬ 
ed,  and  we  went  in.  These  old  wo¬ 
men  are  all  infirm  and  incurable,  and 
have  been  sent  as  such  from  one  hos¬ 
pital  or  another  to  St.  Lazare.  Their 
delight  when  the  superioress  came  in 
and  spoke  a  word  to  each  was  al¬ 
most  rapturous.  I  stood  to  speak  to 
one  old  soul,  but  instead  of  detailing 
her  own  aches  and  pains  after  the 
usual  manner  of  those  dear,  blessed, 
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garrulous  poor  people,  she  burst  out 
confidentially  into  ecstatic  praises  of 
notre  mere — how  sweet  and  kind  she 
was,  and  how  she  loved  them  all,  and 
what  she  did  for  them,  and  what  an 
angel  she  was  altogether,  “  as  indeed 
all  the  good  sisters  were,”  the  good 
soul,  made  haste  to  assure  us.  We 
found,  on  comparing  notes  with  our 
friends,  that  those  to  whom  they 
spoke  had  improved  the  opportunity 
in  the  same  way.  It  seemed  quite  a 
treat  to  them  to  find  an  audience  for 
their  grateful  praises  of  the  Sceurs. 
Indeed,  as  far  as  our  view  of  them 
went,  the  Sisters  of  Marie-Joseph  ful- 
-ly  justify  the  love  they  receive  so  plen¬ 
tifully.  The  superioress  is  what  the 
French  would  call  une  maitresse 
•  femme ,  a  combination  of  energy  and 
.gentleness,  with  a  certain  frank  bright¬ 
ness  of  manner  that  is  very  winning 
to  a  stranger,  and  must  be  a  great 
help,  independent  of  stronger  agen¬ 
cies,  in  enabling  her  to  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  disarm  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  the  women  she  has  to  deal 
with.  It  was  wonderful  to  watch  her 
as  she  passed  on  from,  salle  to  salle, 
saying  just  the  right  little  word  to  all 
of  them,  and  bringing  a  smile  on  all 
the  faces,  old  and  young,  good  and 
bad.  Her  manner,  while  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  simple  and  familiar,  never  lost 
its  dignity ;  but  there  was  not  the 
faintest  shadow  of  that  spirit  which 
too  often  hinders  the  salutary  influ¬ 
ence  of  virtue  over  vice — keep  off ;  for 
I  am  holier  than  you !  With  these 
infirm  old  women  she  was  affection¬ 
ate  and  caressing  as  a  mother,  petting 
them  like  children,  and  encouraging 
their  fearless  familiarity  toward  her¬ 
self.  They  had  been  here  all  through 
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the  Commune,  they  told  us,  and  wit 
nessed  from  their  windows — the  in¬ 
firmary  is  on  the  ground  floor — all  the 
scenes  enacted  in  the  court  by  ces 
dames ,  as  they  mockingly  styled  them, 
who  had  come  to  replace  the  Sceurs. 
But  the  worst  of  that  terrible  inter¬ 
nal  to  them  was  the  terror  they  were 
in  of  being  burnt  to  death.  They  saw 
the  flames  rising  on  all  sides  from 
the  conflagrations  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  St.  Lazare,  and  they  were 
in  momentary  expectation  of  seeing 
the  prison  itself  fired.  The  doors 
were  opened  for  them  to  fly,  but  “  a 
quoi  bon,  puisque  nous  n'avions  pas  de 
jai?ibes  pour  far?”  they  observed  jo¬ 
cosely.  This  was  the  last  salle  we 
saw.  Before  the  superioress  took 
leave  of  the  incurables,  she  asked 
them  to  pray  for  the  nuns  during  their 
retreat,  which  was  to  begin  that 
evening.  They  promised  in  chorus 
that  they  would,  and  one  said :  “  We 
will  offer  up  all  our  suffering  this  week 
for  the  good  sisters,”  and  all  the  oth¬ 
ers  pledged  themselves  to  do  the 
same. 

So  ended  our  visit  to  St.  Lazare. 
It  was  a  sad  and  yet  an  unutterably 
consoling  one.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  atheism  and  immo¬ 
rality  and  wickedness  of  Paris — and 
God  knows  there  is  plenty  of  them — 
but  there  is  much  also  that  is  bright 
and  pure  and  beautiful  mixed  up 
with  the  bad,  if  only  we  looked  for 
it  and  proclaimed  it.  We  would  find 
the  pearls  of  purity,  and  the  rubies 
of  charity,  and  the  emeralds  of  hope, 
and  the  salt  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  scat¬ 
tered  everywhere  amidst  the  general 
corruption,  healing  and  redeeming 
it. 
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A  lovely  afternoon  in  September 
was  drawing  to  its  close;  the  sha¬ 
dows  were  long  upon  the  pavement., 
and  a  gentle  breeze  brought  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  heliotrope  and  late  roses 
over  the  wall  from  a  garden  adjoin¬ 
ing  a  handsome  house  in  the  old  and 

well-known  town  of  N - .  The 

hall-door  opened  and  shut  behind  a 
young  woman  who  walked  rather 
wearily  down  the  steps  and  along  the 
street.  It  was  evident  that  she  was 
not  thinking  of  the  sun,  nor  the  breeze, 
nor  the  sweet  breath  of  the  flowers ; 
she  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  and  yet  her  steps  seemed 
listless  and  without  an  aim. 

Her  dress  was  plain,  plain  almost 
to  poverty,  and  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  ornament,  yet  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  pass  her 
without  notice.  She  was  tall  and 
graceful,  and  her  features  were  very 
handsome;  but  that  was  not  what 
would  have  attracted  your  attention ; 
there  was  a  something  which  told  she 
was  a  lady — not  perhaps  in  the  truest 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  it  may  be 
applied  to  a  servant-girl  or  an  apple- 
woman  whose  instincts  are  refined 
and  Christian ;  but  you  felt  that  she 
was  well-born  and  well-bred,  and 
that  her  tastes  were  such  as  would 
not  well  accord  with  her  coarse  dress 
and  shabby  bonnet.  True,  if  you 
had  been  a  close  observer,  you  might 
have  seen  that  her  boots  were  very 
pretty,  her  gloves  of  the  best  kid,  very 
fresh  and  unworn  at  the  finger-tips, 
and  it  might  have  surprised  you  to 
see  that  on  her  ungloved  hand  spar¬ 
kled  a  splendid  ruby.  But  enough 
for  exterior  description;  the  face, 
though  so  fair,  was  clouded  and  pre¬ 
occupied,  and  as  she  walked  she 


drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket  and 
glanced  at  its  contents. 

“He  appoints  seven  o’clock  to 
meet  me,”  she  said  to  herself,  “  on 
the  stone  seat  outside  the  Catholic 
church.  A  strange  place  to  choose ! 
I  wish  it  had  been  somewhere  else ! 
Yet  why  should  I  care?  What  is 
that  church  to  me  more  than  another  ? 
And  soon  I  shall  give  my  promise  that 
it  shall  be  less  than  every  other.  It 
is  a  kind  offer,  a  generous  offer;  but 
I  will  not  exchange  you” — here  she 
gave  a  contemptuous  twitch  to  her 
dress — “  for  a  better  till  my  wedding 
day.  He  and  every  one  shall  see 
that  I  consider  myself  his  equal,  even 
in  these  shabby  clothes.  O  dear 
me !  how  tired  I  am !  How  that 
wretched  child  insisted  on  playing 
discords  with  the  pedal !  I  will  not 
go  home,  it  is  so  far ;  but  rest  some¬ 
where,  and  think  how  I  can  accept 
him  most  graciously.  I  might  as 
well  sit  on  the  stone  seat  here  outside 
the  church;  the  shade  of  that  tree 
looks  inviting.” 

Agnes — for  that  was  the  name  of 
the  girl  whose  reverie  we  have  put 
into  words  for  the  benefit  of  our  tend¬ 
ers — had  come  to  the  pretty  church 
where  Mr.  Redfern  had  appointed  to 
meet  her.  She  sat  down  on  the 
bench  outside,  and  we  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  tell  who  she  was  and 
why  she  waited  there. 

Agnes  Deblois  was  the  only  child 
of  Catholic  parents ;  they  were  weal¬ 
thy,  and  as  she  was  their  idol,  she  was 
surrounded  with  friends,  comforts,  and 
pleasures ;  with  every  thing,  in  short, 
that  makes  life  bright  and  beautiful. 
She  had  been  carefully  instructed  and 
trained  in  her  religion  by  her  excellent 
and  fond  mother;  and  it  was  a  great 
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misfortune  to  her  when  this  pious  lady- 
died,  leaving  her  daughter,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  to  the  care  of  a  father 
who  was  a  negligent  and  unpractical 
Catholic.  Agnes  was  devoted  to  her 
father,  and,  influenced  by  his  example 
and  by  the  ridicule  of  her  worldly 
friends,  she  allowed  herself  gradually 
to  abandon  her  habits  of  piety  and  the 
duties  of  her  religion.  After  three 
years,  during  which  Agnes  had  been 
engrossed  by  the  engagements  and 
excitements  of  life  “  in  society,”  her 
father  also  died ;  when  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  not  only  that  he  had  lived  be¬ 
yond  his  means,  but  that  he  was  even 
largely  in  debt.  By  selling  house, 
silver,  and  estate,  Agnes  was  enabled 
to  satisfy  all  the  creditors,  and,  find¬ 
ing  herself  almost  without  a  dollar, 
she  looked  around  for  her  friends, 
whose  protestations  of  devotion  she 
recalled,  and  to  whose  sympathy  she 
naturally  turned.  But  she  was  shock¬ 
ed  at  the  change  she  found  even  in 
those  of  whose  fidelity  she  had  felt  sure. 

She  was  offered  assistance,  it  was 
true,  and  even  a  home,  yet  with  a 
coldness  and  constraint  which  show¬ 
ed  she  was  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  burden.  From  being  almost  crush¬ 
ed  by  the  grief  of  her  bereavement, 
her  spirit  rose  as  the  bitterness  of  her 
situation  became  apparent,  and  she 
very  soon  resolved  to  be  indebted  to 
no  one  either  for  home  or  for  bread. 
Her  education  had  been  thorough 
and  superior;  for  music  she  had  a 
rare  talent,  and  she  found  it  easy  to 
obtain  as  many  pupils  as  her  strength 
would  allow  her  to  attend  to.  She 
threw  herself  into  lier  new  duties  with 
an  ardor  which  arose  from  wounded 
pride,  but  which  was  destined  to  grow 
cool  as  the  irksomeness  of  the  daily 
routine  and  unloveliness  of  the  con¬ 
tinual  presence  of  poverty  wore  upon 
her.  It  was  hateful  to  her  to  be 
poor;  to  wear  clothes  which,  how¬ 
ever  neat  and  even  pretty  she  might 


make  them,  must  still  b-e  plain  and 
cheap.  So  she  gave  up  all  attempt 
at  ornament,  and  took  a  bitter  plea¬ 
sure  in  wearing  what  was  coarsest  and 
most  unattractive  for  her  dress,  though 
allowing  herself,  as  she  was  able,  what 
was  best  in  such  small  articles  as 
gloves,  and  still  wearing  the  handsome 
jewels  she  had  preserved  from  her  for¬ 
mer  life.  For  this  she  was  greatly 
blamed,  and  even  reproved  by  those 
who  called  themselves  her  friends,  and 
who  were  scandalized  at  the  bad  taste 
of  wearing  dresses  which  a  beggar 
might  despise  with  ornaments  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  were  handsomer 
than  their  own;  but  Agnes  paid  no 
attention,  and  went  on  her  own  diffi¬ 
cult  and  joyless  path. 

Formerly  she  had  neglected  her 
religion  from  carelessness  and  human 
respect;  now  she  kept  away  from 
church  because  she  was  always  tired 
and  always  sad,  and  because  she  no 
longer  cared  for  the  faith  of  her  mo¬ 
ther  and  of  her  own  happy  childhood. 
But  now  a  wonderful  thing  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  her.  She  had  come  to  this 
beautiful  and  fashionable  place  in  the 
summer  because  her  pupils  were  there, 
and  because,  as  she  took  pleasure  in 
saying,  she  wanted  their  money,  and 
at  the  house  of  the  richest  and  proud¬ 
est  of  them  all  she  had  seen  Mr.  Red- 
fern,  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  who 
had  noticed  her,  found  opportunities  of 
paying  her  attentions,  and  now  had 
asked  her  to  marry  himf  She  had  his 
letter  in  her  pocket,  and  she  took  it 
out  once  more  as  she  sat  outside  the 
church,  and  read  a  passage  from  it 

“The  only  thing  I  ask  of  you  is  this  :  that 
you  will  give  up,  now  and  for  ever,  all  into:  - 
est  in  the  Romish  Church.” 

“  A  needless  request,”  she  said,  and 
laughed  as  she  said  it,  while  her  heart 
gave  a  leap  as  she  thought  of  herself 
at  the  head  of  Mr.  Redfern’s  hand* 
some  house,  sitting  in  state  behind  his 
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high-stepping  grays,  or  receiving  the 
keys  from  the  hands  of  the  obsequious 
housekeeper. 

A  very  old  woman  passed  her  and 
entered  the  church,  bowing  herself 
low  as  she  crossed  the  sacred  thresh¬ 
old.  Agnes  watched  her. 

“  I  wonder  if  it  is  a  pretty  church 
inside  ?  I  think  I  have  heard  that  it 
is  pretty.” 

Feeling  impatient  at  the  slowly 
passing  time,  she  rose  and  walked 
through  the  door,  and  up  the  middle 
aisle.  There  were  no  doors  to  the 
pews,  and  seeing  one  that  was  cush¬ 
ioned,  she  entered  it,  sat  down,  and 
leaning  back,  looked  carelessly  round 
her. 

It  was  indeed  a  pretty  church;  the 
softened  sunbeams  streamed  through 
the  stained  glass  of  the  Gothic  win¬ 
dows,  and  fell  in  purple  and  gold 
lights  on  the  stone  floor,  flickering  as 
the  old  elms  outside  moved  gently  to 
and  fro  in  the  west  wind.  She  saw 
the  old  woman  she  had  before  notic¬ 
ed,  kneeling  before  a  picture,  then 
leaving  it  with  many  bows  and  cour¬ 
tesies,  and  going  to  another.  What 
was  she  about  ?  Oh !  she  was  say¬ 
ing  the  stations.  Agnes  remembered 
the  stations — those  fourteen  grievous 
steps  in  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  from 
his  trial  in  Pilate's  house  to  his  burial 
in  the  sepulchre,  at  the  close  of  his 
three  hours’  agony  on  the  cross. 

“  Poor  old  thing !  how  her  back 
must  ache.  Why  does  she  do  it  ? 
Why,  she  is  crying,  wiping  her  eyes 
with  her  apron,  and  lifting  her  hands 
to  heaven !  Is  that  for  her  own  sor¬ 
rows,  or  those  of  her  Saviour  ?” 

Agnes  was  interested;  she  sat  up 
and  looked  about  her. 

“  There  are  two  little  children  com¬ 
ing  up  the  aisle.  Do  see ’them  bob 
up  and  down  and  cross  themselves! 
Oh !  now  they  are  saying  their  pray- 
ers.” 

Why  should  Agnes  see  them  in¬ 


distinctly?  \\Thy  impatiently  brush 
something  from  her  eyes  ?  Ah !  the 
picture  of  her  childish  days  rose  be¬ 
fore  her,  and  she  was  for  a  moment 
once  more  a  little  child . 

What  nonsense!  She  had  other 
things  to  think  of  now.  She  would 
have  a  purple  satin  dress  just  the  co¬ 
lor  of  that  pretty  light  on  the  floor. 
It  was  fading  away ;  it  must  be  near 
sunset.  At  that  moment  came  from 
a  choir  of  sweet  young  voices : 

“  Kyrie  eleison !  Christe  eleison  !” 

She  turned  and  saw  the  children 
practising  for  their  Sunday-school 
Mass,  led  by  an  excellent  tenor ;  and 
leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  she  lis¬ 
tened  ;  for  so  she  thought  the  angelic 
choirs  must  sound. 

“  Kyrie  eleison !  Christe  eleison !” 

She  knew  what  those  words  meant. 
Had  she  not  often  sung  them  herself 
in  days  long  past  ?  Those  dear  old 
days ! 

Disturbed  by  a  slight  noise,  Agnes 
glanced  around ;  she  saw  an  old  and 
venerable-looking  man  with  gray  hair, 
whose  long  black  dress  fell  to  his  feet, 
come  up  the  side  aisle  and  enter  a 
confessional,  round  which  silently  ga¬ 
thered  a  few  women,  kneeling  till 
their  turns  should  come.  A  vague 
fear  took  possession  of  her  heart,  and 
she  quickly  rose  to  leave  the  church  ; 
but  something  stopped  her,  and  she 
stood  as  if  riveted  to  the  earth. 

What  was  it  ?  Only  a  light,  a  fee¬ 
ble  flame,  which  shone  in  a  vase 
hanging  before  the  high  altar.  She 
had  not  noticed  it  before,  the  sun  had 
been  so  bright;  but  it  was  there  all 
the  time,  and  would  be  there  when 
she  had  turned  her  back  upon  it. 
Whose  presence  did  the  light  reveal  ? 
Who  was  it  that  waited  day  and  night 
upon  that  holy  altar  ?  Alone,  un¬ 
known,  forgotten — yes,  and  betrayed. 

She  uttered  no  sound ;  but  her 
heart  gave  a  great  cry  as  she  fell  upon 
her  knees. 
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“  Kyrie  eleison !  Christe  eleison !” 
Those  innocent  voices  still  prolonged 
the  hymn,  though  what  was  their 
need  of  mercy  compared  with  hers  ? 
But  the  thought  came  to  her  that  per¬ 
haps  those  invocations  of  God’s  mer¬ 
cy  by  the  little  lambs  of  his  fold 
would  ascend  in  his  sight  not  for 
them,  but  for  her,  for  the  strayed 
sheep ;  and  thinking  thus,  she  felt  her¬ 
self  comforted.  Kneeling  motionless 
with  her  head  bowed  on  her  hands, 
she  did  not  pray,  nor  weep,  but  only 
saw. 

She  saw  herself  a  little  child  robed 
in  white,  one  of  a  band  of  many  little 
ones,  with  her  shining  veil,  a  true 
marriage  garment,  receiving  at  the 
altar  for  the  first  time  her  God  and 
Saviour. 

She  saw  herself  again,  still  a  child, 
but  older,  kneeling  again  to  receive 
the  bishop’s  hand  on  her  forehead, 
and  hearing  the  sacred  words,  Signo 
te  signo  crucis.  Confirmo  te  chrismate 
salutis .* 

She  saw  her  mother  lying  pale  and 
faint,  but  with  eyes  full  of  light  and 
peace,  and  heard  those  dying  words, 
“My  only  child,  remember  that  he 
who  is  ashamed  of  the  Son  of  Man 
here,  of  him  will  He  be  ashamed  be¬ 
fore  His  Father  in  heaven.  Remem¬ 
ber  that,  and  remember  your  best 
Friend.”  Who  was  that  Friend  ? 

She  saw  herself  not  once,  but  many, 
many  times,  blushing  at  the  name  of 
her  faith,  hearing  it  despised  and  turn¬ 
ed  into  ridicule ;  at  last  denying  it  and 
becoming  a  scoffer  herself.  Whom 
had  she  denied  and  despised  ? 

She  tiro ught  of  the  friends  who  had 
deserted  her,  and  the  answer  came, 
“  Because  I  have  deserted  my  best 
Friend.” 

She  remembered  her  wear}'-  labors 
and  thankless  efforts,  and  a  voice  re- 

*  “  I  sign  thee  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  I  confirm 
thee  with  the  chrism  of  salvation.” 


plied,  “  But  my  yoke  is  sweet,  and 
my  burden  light.” 

She  said  to  herself,  “  But  there  is 
one  who  has  offered  me  enough  to 
pay  for  all  I  have  lost ;”  and  once 
more  the  Holy  Ghost  spoke  to  her 
heart,  “  Come  unto  me,  you  that  la¬ 
bor  and  are  burdened,  and  I  will  re¬ 
fresh  you.” 

That  was  meant  for  her  :  that  was 
what  she  wanted  for  her  weary,  trou¬ 
bled  soul.  “  For  the  life  is  more  than 
the  meat,  and  the  body  more  than  the 
raiment.” 

The  voices  of  the  children  were  si¬ 
lent  as  she  once  more  rose  and  look¬ 
ed  about  her.  There  was  no  one 
kneeling  at  the  altar  now ;  shadows 
had  fallen  deeply  upon  the  pavement ; 
she  was  alone  in  the  church.  No ! 
for  yonder  at  the  window  stood  the 
priest,  holding  his  breviary  up  high  to 
catch  the  fading  light.  What  was  he 
waiting  for  ?  Who  was  it  that  wait¬ 
ed  long,  long  hours  in  that  holy  tribu¬ 
nal  of  penance  for  the  straying,  lost 
sheep  to  come  back  to  the  fold  ?  Her 
every  question  was  answered,  and, 
urged  by  an  impulse  she  could  not  re¬ 
sist,  she  rose  and  hurried  to  the  con¬ 
fessional,  thinking  as  she  cast  an 
imploring  glance  toward  the  priest, 
“  Will  he  see  me  ?  Will  he  come 
and  save  me  ?” 

She  knelt  trembling,  scarcely  daring 
to  breathe,  till  she  heard  his  step  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  in  a  moment  the  long 
unheard,  yet  strangely  familiar  words, 
“  Dominus  sit  in  corde  iuo  et  in  labiis 
tuis ,  ut  rite  conjitea?'is  omnia  peccata 
tua .”* 

“  Well,  my  child  ?” 

Well  may  we  let  the  curtain  drop, 
not  to  penetrate  that  sacred  confi¬ 
dence.  O  poor  soul !  thou  art  safe. 
There  are  hymns  of  joy  and  thanks¬ 
giving  ascending  to  the  eternal  Father ; 

*  “  May  the  Lord  be  in  thy  heart  and  on  thy  lips, 
that  thou  mayst  truly  and  humbly  confess  thy  sins. 
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for  we  know  “  there  is  joy  before  the 
angels  of  God  upon  one  sinner  do¬ 
ing  penance.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  the  clock 
struck  seven,  Mr.  Redfern  stood  at 
the  church  door,  and  asked  an  old 
woman  whom,  with  beads  in  hand, 
he  met  hobbling  out,  if  she  had  seen 
a  young  lady  waiting  there. 

“  No,”  she  answered  readily;  “but 
there  was  a  beautiful  lady  inside,  on 
her  knees  before  the  holy  Mother  of 
God.  Bless  her  sweet  face  !” 

With  a  terrible  fear  in  his  heart,  he 
entered  the  church,  and  stood  beside 
a  form  bowed  before  the  altar  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  the  Immaculate  Mother.  He 
touched  her  arm,  and  Agnes  raised 
her  face,  suffused  with  happy  tears, 
yet  smiling.  She  looked  at  him  be¬ 
wildered — for  she  had  forgotten  all 
about  him — as  he  said,  in  a  whisper, 

“  Have  you  lost  your  senses  ? 
Come  with  me.  I  want  to  speak  to 
you.” 

She  rose  obediently  and  followed 
him  to  the  door.  The  tall  tree-tops 
waved  in  the  breeze,  and  the  young 
moon  stood  in  the  sky.  She  was  still 
silent,  motionless,  and  he  said  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  that  trembled  in  spite  of 
his  efforts  to  control  it, 


“  Are  you  coming  with  me  ?” 

“  No,”  she  answered,  “  I  must  go 
back ;  I  cannot  leave  It  yet.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  came 
for  an  answer  to  my  letter.  Have 
you  read  it  ?” 

She  made  a  strong  effort,  and  re¬ 
plied,  “Yes,  I  read  it;  but  I  have 
found  peace  and  my  faith  again,  and 
I  forgot  that  you  were  coming.  O 
Mr.  Redfern !  for  years  I  have  been 
ashamed  of  the  Son  of  God ;  but  I 
did  not  remember,  till  to-day,  that  he 
would  be  ashamed  of  me  before  his 
Father.  How  could  I  bear  that  ? 
But  now  he  has  forgiven  me,  and 
made  me  happy,  oh!  so  happy.  I 
must  go  back  to  him.”  And  she  look¬ 
ed  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Redfern  stood  speechless  for  a 
moment.  “  I  could  not  have  a  papist 
wife,”  he  said  slowly.  “  So  this  is 
my  answer,  is  it  ?” 

But  Agnes  had  already  turned 
away,  and  in  a  moment  more  was 
kneeling  again  beneath  that  faithful 
light,  forgetting  all  but  her  love  and 
gratitude;  and  as  the  lamps  were 
lighted  in  the  choir,  the  children’s 
glad  and  rapturous  voices  chanted, 

“  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo ,  et  in  terra 
pax  hominibus  bonce  voluntatis .” 
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